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Victim of the Fourth Republic 


By Douglas Johnson 


JEAN LACOUTURE: 
Pierre Mendis France 
547pp. Paris: Seuil. 


_ _ . .the French wur in Indo-China to an 

The French 3 re strong on protocol. en( j [f not | lc wou [j resign as Prime 
The more republican the regime the Minister 

more ceremonial its etiquette. When, . , . 

on May 21 last, Francois Mitterrand , This war had been dragging on for a 
was ofncially proclaimed fourth Presi- !imc -' ^ had reached an apparent 
dent of the Rfth Republic, the Salle climax six weeks earlier with the 


biases, the cautious and the self-seek- But of course it could not last. The 
ing, Mendes France sent a thrill of man who had mude peace was the man 
amazement and enthusiasm through- who had accepted defeat. Dccolonizii- 
out the political world. Within four lion could be described as the betrayal 
weeks, he promised, he would bring of the French empire. The abandon- 
ee French wur in Indo-China to an ment of an impossible treaty was said 


to be the destruction of a noble ideal, 
of a united and prosperous Europe, 
freed from the threats of war, com- 
munism. nationalism ur economic cri- 
sis. The attempt to reform the eco- 
nomy was seen as a sign of i 'totisme, 


des Ffites of the ElvsCe Palace was F^nch defeat at Dien Bien Phu. but was seen “ s 11 s, £ no1 ™nsme. biography of this important, inescap- tom some very only things auoutyou 

crowded with the reoresentativesof the beleaguered French army was interference, lcchnocntiic mtereent.on able, haunting figure. Written with the said John Foster Dulles to Mendte 

the^variouscorps m^Sti^s of Uving. in apprehension of an even ful1 . co-«s f eratlon of Mendes France halen^lSwi 

ifm Rennhlic But as the distant suns bloodier outcome. Ihus Mendes wenacs r r.uice episoue whs acpicua ;iru | | 11S f ami iy ^nd wills long state- W54. I nope vou navent paid loo 

b mecT out their salute, Mitterrand with his defiant wager of wh^hThe "J enls 1f q ^ 0 - le ^ \ h ■ rom t i, h 5 1 f ° r 1,iem ’ W3S fCp y ’ 

v emnly greeted one man who did not bringing ahout a peace offered a JfftSSSd bee^entSd to bimsef. ills perhapsmevitable lhatit Almost certainly the treaty would 

- nri*«pnf anvrhinu or anvbndv but dramatic way out of the deadlock. And m,ai ^ OI ; rance nHa oe ^ emrusrca to should suffer, if that is the right word, neve , have cot through the Assembly 

present anytmng or anyDoay, out not all Ac in an earlier and an adventurer, an outsider, someone f rom a f P „Hnnrv to admire We nre , er J 1 , ? , Ti 0 5? me /usemmy. 

rfho was there simply in his own right. ims was n .°“ a “- As 111 an earner ana . nronerlv French a Jew u rrom a . lenacncy to an mire, vve nre Joseph Lamd, Mendfis France S pre- 

To Pierre Mendes France the new unsuccessful attempt to fomi a govern- ^ ° Si' cn J ,v 1 ? n of a , r . on1a, ) lc deccssor as Prime Minister, had 

President said that it was thanks loliim ment, in 1953 he efrew attention to the atmn seeker , i ^ell styled super Meruit France, far removed from the advised hjm not t0 put it uncha nged 

that he wac there that hie oresence in economic backwardness of the conn- . , A f ltl 50011 ? “w'inpn or cnnvnu scn0 ua technocrat and ngorous eco- before Parliament But once nis 
the Elvsdc was “la justification de tant lr y * 10 the confusion which surrounded ms,5 ‘ Europeanisls and nationalists, nomist, who was tempted lo keep the attcmnls to modify flic treaty had 

aSSHSis Staraasasr. CKasKEiass ssaff.-jsSsass 


commentator on both history and 
politics, increasing ill-health has limi- 
ted his rdlc as a practising politician. 
While other Prime Ministers have been 
relegated to (lie sidelines like foundcr- 

ffi lcrelicts. hut have been seen as still 
in reserve for the Republic, 
Mcnd&s France has remained as a sad. 
emphatic reproach to all those who so 
readily abandoned him. 

Jean Lacouture has written a major 
biography of this important, inescap- 
able. haunting figure. Written with the 
full co-nne ration of Mendes France 
and his family, and will) long state- 
ments quoted in it from its subject 
himself, it is perhaps inevitable that it 
should suffer, if that is (he right word, 
from a tendency to admire. We nre 
even given glimpses of a romantic 
Mendes France, far removed from the 
serious technocrat and rigorous cco- 


the tergiversations of Robert Schu- 
man, Guy Mollet. Rcnfi Mayer, 
Georges Bidnult and other members of 
“lecluh europiSen" had been looked on 
with toleration, the hesitant attitude of 
Mendfis France, an intruder and an 
upstart, was considered to be intoler- 
able and the most sinister projects were 
attributed to the French Prime Minis- 
ter, who was wittily given the nickname 
of “Mendis-Kcrensky". *Tve been 
told some very dirty things about you", 
said John Foster Dulles to Mendfis 
France one evening in the summer of 
1954; "I hope vou haven't paid loo 
much for t!iem f , was the reply. 

Almost certainly the treaty would 
never have got through the Assembly. 
Joseph LanTd, Mendfis France's pre- 
decessor as Prime Minister, had 
advised him not to put it unchanged 


him the accolade. 

When one says thnl Mendfis 
France (the name, Jean Lacouture 
establishes, must not be hyphenated) 
was not representing any group or 
institution, that is true enough. But 
he represented something more, 
something uniquely personal. It is 
not merely that he has always been 
regarded as a man of unusual ability, 
in nis time the youngest barrister and 
the youngest deputy, in France, and 
then the youngest to hold a ministe- 
rial post, an expert on economic 
affairs at a time when French politic- 
al culture was notably ignorant in 
this domain, a redoubtable and 
forceful political figure who has had 
to be taken seriously by all parties. 
Nor is it simply a matter of his 
honesty and sincerity, of his position 
as a statesman who has never sought 
the easy way out, who has always 
taken a stand on matters of principle 
oud has readily assumed the respon- 
sibilities both of office and of res- 
ignation. The reputation of Mendfis 
France is the equivalent of a legend, 
but a legend shot through with a 
nostalgia of the “jamais arrivfi”, of 
what might have been. 

It is as if many Frenchmen are 
ashamed of their country's recent past. 
Is this because Gaullfsm and post- 
Gaullism were a defeat for liberalism, 
because they stand for a narrow and 
antiquated nationalism, -for a blatant 
inequality in social conditions and 
opportunities, and a complacent and 
distasteful preoccupation with mate- 
rial achievement? Whatever the 
reason, there is still a long-standing 

E dit over the disappointments of the 
iberation, the failures of the Fourth 


nation that had lost its sense of reality, nan settlers who believed that the ncw existence, or who, in I96H, en 
It wns his intention, he claimed, to government wns threatening (heir in- route for the announcement of the 


Occupation, to settle down and lend a w jj 0 p U( treaty before country, and 

now flvictpww* nr u>hn in HlAN #»n , * . j'.i. 



Pierre Mentis France (1971: photographed by Leon Herschtritt), 


who weakened the negotiating position 
of their Prime Minister by intriguing 
against him in Brussels, must take 
some responsibility for that failure) then 
Mendfis France uid the only possible 
thing and allowed the Assembly to 
decide, it is difficult to believe that its 
rejection there set France back by four 

J 'ears, as Monnet cl aimed. It is easier to 
magma, and Lacouture quotes a for- 
mer supporter of the treaty as saying 
just this, how the GaulHsts and the 
Communists would have paraded in 
front of every war memorial in the 
country, and raised the cry of treason 
as the French army disappeared into 
the Community Defence force. 
However, if treason was mentioned, 
the opponents had another card up 
their sleeve. Within the government of 
“Monsieur Mendfis-curieusement- 
surnommfi-France" , there was a defi- 
nite traitor - the Minister of the 
Interior, Francois Mitterrand,. 

At least the Communists have al- 
ways been open and dear in their 
hostility to Mendfis France. Their 
consistency is such that when, in the 
run-up to the recent Presidential elec- 
tion, Mendfis France explained his 
Ideas on the necessity for a carefully' 
planned and austere economic prog- 
ramme to be devised with the consent 
of French workers, the Party newspap- 
er THwnanlti denounced thisln terms 
of his. whole career. From his investi- 
ture speech In 1954, when he had 
refused to consider CommUnist votes 
as counting towards his majority, to his 
assodation with the rebels of 1968, to 
his present support for Mitterrand, 
Mendfis France had apparently sought 


patriotic 


politician. 


lions and assumptions acknowledged above all, it was a call for nction; and it . standing associate, . the ■ ever-present 
. by a great variety of French people and was to Mendfis France's demonstration and ever-adaptable Edgar Faure, re- 
their recognized achievements. There of vigour and determination that the placed him. The Fourth Republic was 


appear into- the night and never to 
return. But Lacouture is.not alone in 


is a tendency to look back regretfully: if 
only Mendfis had been In power, if only 
post-war France had turned, to^ Mende- 
slsme, If only the Fourth Republic had 
availed Itself of the talented and clear- 


was toMendfis France's demonstration and ever-adaptable Edgar Faure, re- return. But Lacouture is.not aione in socii 
of vigour and determination that the placed him. The Fourth Republic was this reaction to his subject, he is one &f typi 
deputies, and the country, responded, itself again. alone Hite of admirers who have been (hit) 


to prevent the working-class from 
taking control of national affairs and 
sought instead to protect the privileges 
of ms -own class. For the Communists, 
whatever appearances might suggest, 
.Mendfis France represented, ana rep- 
resents; the continuity of the existing 
social, system. For them, he was a 
typical member of tlio Radical 'party 


Within four weeks peace was made 1 Sure] 
in Indo-China and for the French, at France 
least, that war was over. Within a fifty; h 
remarkably Short period of thne an impress 
agreement was,, sighed whereby , the al orgs 


availed itself of the talented and clear- remarkably Short period of time an 
sighted leader whom instead it chose to agree ment ■ was, sighed whereby Ihe 
neglect and .to reject. ' ; ( i^iMh j protffftprata 

This legend Of the “jamais afflii*' ‘ armulKdanau tna t cou ntry evolved 
(not dissimilar to the legends in other towards independence the French 
Countries surrounding such figures as were spared a colonial war there. A 
Adlai Stevenson or Hugh Gaitskell) hopelessly complicated treaty for the 


was, like all the best myths, founded on creation of a European def 
-a-feasisof reality. At 3 o’clock on the which' successive. French gc 
afternoSrr-eLJune 17, I954 ? Pierre bad invented but pot darefi 
Mendfis FYanfie Went to the tribune of as a law, was presented to. 

. the Assemble Nationals in Paris. He god defeated, thus clearing 


France of the Liberation; .he was ties' Created 
.president of the Assembly Commission that a, new e 

• of' Finances but he had not held any.- depths.; of .his. COlombey ret 

governmental office for nine years. His sojnbrfi de Gaulle admitted to a. Cy, mu, ivTwmtvuunpi ; j «»»,m «v ih^ . upunuu mnwia f-Hun*" 

1 $peech, in whibb 'he sought to be admirations an aged -Chtirchill Conw defeat. In J969 be.alliea. himself; with apd hiscWefnreoccup;alfonatth&t 

• invested with the powers of forming a merited 'that not. since ‘the.i days ipf : : the -socialist_Ga 8 ton,.Defen:e Jnlhe .> wastokeep t|te. AmeHcOpScanVii 

• government, was sensational. Although Clemenceau had he knownsiiqfi asrirt Presidential elecfions&rtd thfiy gained ■ of "Europe*, ability : to;, resist Sc 
the Chamber of Deputies, was the hand on the helm of French affairaj the a mete five per cent of tWp voiej SIm»:t Russia , American. dipio^t P 


S ilaced him. The Fourth Republic was this reaction to blssubject, he is one Of typical member of the Radical oarty . 
[self again. a lone line of admirers who have been (although there were many Raqicals 

Surelv it was thought Mendfis slruc * b Y the natural simplicity and Who regarded him, both by his chfifac- 
France would return He was not vet modesty of someone who might have ter and by his attempts to regiment that 
fiftv^had made° an ui^oraetta^fe been egocentric, proud or embittered, undisciplined .prgfiriffltion, aa ' an. . 
SSJSm? Jt+SfiSSZ Menffira*. Im#**** VW>U . ; »' dohp r):' ... , - , ••• 

■al organiMtions nor thfiit perMnreJ . ial P^ 6S ^^‘ ■' One pfo Wch whlch the career and 

br^^ehfa'H ve -^^ ‘ Of course; nof fevefyOne' shared or personality Of Mendfis France poses, is 
ut no opportunity was given to him to shares this admiration. The first, and whether, in feet, he was a good 
appeal to the country in favourable often the most violent, of his critics and politician. Those who are critical of 
conditions. Soon the Algerian war enemies, who applied the most debat- him note to what extent he has often 
started and with it the belief that, if able means 'of opposing and discredit- chosen a lonely position, and have . 
given the opportunity, Mendfis France, 'ing him , were the high-minded idealists - suggested that he nked such a position 
le bradeur, would once again abandon of the European movement; It was. because if gave him a certain sense of 

French Interests, and betray both the ; assumed that because Mendfis France his oWn superiority. Likfi the shy man. 

army'aqd the settlers. Then came the- 1 was not an' enthusia^tia; supporter, of .who.backs into 'the limelight, Mendfis 
Fifth Republic, and defeat and isola- ‘ the treaty setting tip"? -European Frantic; according . to this interpreta? 
tion for tnose who refused to accept a Dfifertcc Commiinl t y ; then he Was. its tjojl; is the modest man who knows that . 
rfigime wjUdi' they . sa\v as the product ■ opponent;. and also that he could only he is all'.alohe in being -right. This is : 
ofan illegal rqilitarycoup. Aithaughlh l have been 'an opponent for base and- probably unfair, 'biit there mfly be. 1 

— .. ^ — — — ... — the elections. Of 1967 Mendfis France potsorial motives: nfiipely,-' that the' some significance in the fact, that 

the war, he had joined General de Minister, By means of a series^ of '“made a much heralded return to Parlia- ^treatv had' Originally bebh devised by Meiidfts FratK^ wu always 1 Successful 

Gaulle in London and had been his broadcasts, but above all by the Im- ment fis the deputy for'Gjfinoble, in - Rene Fleved; a.ppliticran wltp .whqm-. fo the Radical party, which was aloose 1 

mini$ter , both In Algiers and in the pression of dyriamisni which his actlVj- 1968 fin unwise attempt to manoeuvre he had had^ differences In the past.- He end personal organisation; , uptil he 
' " • - * -* * ,J ‘ J ,J himself Into office when deGaulfehad,' was supposedly jealous, therefore, of required a larger find more national ; 


s sensaqonaL Altnougn L'lemenceau naa ne Known suea «■»#* ri»iucnu«| oiomuiu ,^iu, or 'cm 

Of Deputies was the hand on the 1 helm of French affplra; the. ■ a mete five per cent of thp vole j Since 4 Russia 

. m ■ 4 I ^ 1 . .. - » aammInI Adrf tkufi #L a*4 • ftllk/Mi 'C mhAa Iia'a 1 DmiAa I 


hut lime unable* -to iipd sUfisfectipn wjth 'the: 
nVfoced -RadiCHls, tiriffheWaa equaljyill.ate^e ; 

Sonet amortgst'the mdepend^msoctslisUand 
itpayid. ■ Ubdaltsw.-. He had the ability to offend • 
levotiod; people umeo^sfirily. After, being pe-; v 
lined tq- feated in ; the Assembly, he made a . 
s, while; .defiftht speeph which gained blmrtd* 1 
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x 


tliingbulliirlpedjaconymcc many/ li.it brilliant mid biting hiiii lysis r>f the compared Pompidou tn ihc partisans 


. ^ . . ■ , **i nit, t.uiuiiui rumuiuuu u> me partisans 

he was seeking personal power and was political situation from Maurice of the Second Empire, but Pompidou's 

contemptuous of Assembly procedure, bn verger, and to nn excited speech accusation remains. The most disting- T 7 n 1 n V— * __ _ * _ 1 1 _ 1 | 

On two occasions at least he from a local politician ("noire chance, uished victim of the impossible Fourth V HTllSrilTlM 1 Tl T I PPll 1 Q | 0 
offended Mitterrand unnecessarily. c ' esC Mcnd&s France"). The speech Republic was its most persistent de- T ill L VlX V v L U-lUj 

The first was when Mitterrand was given by Mendds France himself was fender, 
accused of being the source of several M li ' lc different. It was a cold and 

Italic nvf*r f war in InHn.rhino rarf’flll InrVlltv nn pfiiniimirc ;>ml can Other DUrluInXCS Rhniind In 1QSA 


The first was when Mitterrand was given 


leaks over the war in Indo -China, careful leciurc on economics, and an Other paradoxes abound. In 1958 

leaks which hud supposedly found their analysis of the way in which Gaullist th is courageous political fighter was |l v Pafriok MrParfhv 
way both to the Vict-Mirih and to the P ollc,es ’ nr absence of policy, was defeated m Normandy and lost his J * gtlivn i«c^iuiiiy 
French Communist Party. Mend&s allowing France to fall behind other position as deputy for the town of — -* ! ■ = 

France, in this complicated imbroglio countries in economic and social Louviers, which he had held for more HfiGIS DEBRAY: 
of double agents, omitted to keep achievement. In some ways such a than twenty-five years; he immediately Teachers, Writers, Celebrities 
Mitterrand fully informed of the stale speech was to be expected. Mend&s resigned as mayor of Louviers and Translated by David Macey 


i-rencti communist rariy. jvienacs u " u ""'b mbhw w ion ^mu U U h. V i . — ---- — . — , -. .... _. 

France, in this complicated imbroglio countries in economic and social Louviers, which he had held for more REGIS DEBRAY: 

of double agents, omitted to keep achievement. In some ways such a than twenty-five years; he immediately Teachers, Writers, Celebrities 
Mitterrand fully informed of the stale speech was to be expected. Mend&s resigned as mayor of Louviers and T _„., alD/< n ... x . „„ 
of his investigations, and since Mittcr- France was fto\ a nolincarti. As he said, conseiller-giniral de I' Eure. He re- * ranstated av d lVtace y 
rand, as Minister of the Interior, had he was not opening a campaign which fused to right Louviers again, even 251pp. New Left Books. £11. 

the right to know about questions of would be marked by the distribution of when invited, but chose another, more 0 86091 039 3 

naimnni comiritv this tvac n Hnnhta key-lines and aperitifs. But this speech difficult, constituency in Normandy, ■■ — — 1 ' m 1 " ■■■■ m 


national security, this was a double key-rings and apdrilifs. But this speech difficult, constituency in Normandy, « ■■■— ■■ ■■ 

mistake: the minister concerned was was comparable, in the view of at least apd accepted to be parachute to Gren- R£eis Debray and his Enolish Dre- intellectuals Dehrnv'c film t™ 

being held at arm’s length and the one British observer, to Harold Wil- oble Mitterrand, in a similar position. fa Jr, Fra/cis Mulhem® nfie Lverf todepictXt feJ’S 

minister suspected did not seem to son s Scarborough speech. It was a ‘ought back tenaciously in Ins depart- extraordinary claims for Teachers, with which to contrast the 

have the confidence of the Prime denunciation of misrule and of econo- menl, and reconquered it, commune Writers, Celebrities. Its object, dence of present-dav France TW 

Minister. The other occasion was dur- mtc decline and it wns also a bid for by commune. Mendis France's asso- writes Mulhern, is to "discover the are, he tells us no more iournnKci* 

ing the heady events of 1968, when power. ciation with the revolutionaries of 1968 structured tendencies of intellectual [Le Monde 7), ’the universities are 

Mitterrand and Mendfis France were But was a Scarborough speech "F* a,s ° cu nous. How could the man behaviour in successive cultural in decline, the political parties are 
working logetlier in order to fill the appropriate to France in 1967? Here ■ believed m the primacy of econo- production-systems and to show weak (the Socialist Party?) and 

vacuum of power which the apparent we arc nt the root of the paradox of t m /, c r ^ a l |l y become the hern of those now these dictate ihc posture of "France has probably entered one 

disintegration of the government hud Mcndds Frnncc. His reputation is * ho believed that "tout cst possible"? the intelligentsia in given political of the most reactionary periods in 

created. _ Mitterrand, who hail been the based largely on (he degree to which he * someone who ihad been so siiuations.’ r Debray insists that he its history” (Mitterrand’s election? 

can them lc of the left in the 1965 understood more clearly than others P™‘°und]y affected by his association is cultivating a precise science and Since which Debray himself has 

Presidential elections, assumed that he what was happening in France, and with Oeneraj de Gaulle become his that "one day it may be possible been appointed as one of the new 

was the leader. But the two men failed spoke with the logic and honesty born mos determined opponent? to study ‘opportunism* mathemati- President’s advisers). Instant books, 

to agree on many points, imd an of this understanding. In 1944 and 1945 Perhaps "Mendgsisme’’, like Gaull- “ thc meantime he sprink- television and the other tentacles 

unpremeditated walk by Mcnires lie saw that France was heading to- ism, is an attitude rather than a , , bls book with the jargon of of the mass media have supposedly 

France around the Latin Quarter, and wards an unhealthy Inflation, and doctrine. It permits contradictions it biology but his comparisons be- destroyed intellectual thought and 

a silent but well- publicized attendance because General dc Gaulle refused to Includes uncertainties it encourages twecn wnters and insects are amus- creativity. Should we conclude that 

at a large student meeting, convinced adopt the austere measures necessary change. Like Gaull ism, “Mendfisisiue” lng rather than illuminating. L6vi-Strauss, Lacan, Barthes, Der- 

Frai , , “ was t 1 ? 1 «K CV u enl th j s ‘ he 3“ 1 g ned - In ‘he is often presented as if it were a If Debray were making an ?, da ,> Deleuze . Claude Simon and 

£3*3. 1 ? lo ,^ n i J , “ nders f. ood need for doctrine. But whereas Gaullism was exhaustive analysis of the refation- Nathalie Sarraute, who have all 

a by showing himself in decolonization and acted accordingly, always presented boldly, with the con- ship between French intellectuals been influential since I960, have 

l C , VCn ^ He was correct althouglt it never made fidenceofone who knew that everyone and their society he should surely SQmeh °w never existed? 

ffiEsssa gsss j ss?s&m 

Those who were present in the Salle iMwSS K' ‘SS ° f ‘ he ec °' "Tr? h* Pouvoir tn ^Uectuel en France , It the mass media and Eourgeou cut 

mm «ti« mu mm mm 


Republic and that its defence 0 f 
independent aesthetic values wu 
the struggle of a pre-1914 genera, 
lion - Gide - against more politi- , 
cized younger wnters like Malraux 
or Drfeu La Rochelle. 

Teachers and writers do indeed 
reflect and shape their society. But 
they cannot be explained by a 
mamchaean division into 
"bourgeois” and “independent" 
intellectuals. Debray's aim, how- 
ever, is to depict a lost golden age 
with which to contrast the deca- 
dence of present-day France. There 
are, he tells us, no more journalists 
(Le Monde?), the universities are 
in decline, the political parties are 
weak (the Socialist Party?) and 
"France has probably entered one 
of the most reactionary periods in 
its history” (Mitterrand’s election? 
Since which Debray himself has 
been appointed as one of the new 
President’s advisers). Instant books, 
television and the other tentacles 


™^ n 4 l L W °u Ia ^ a £?F t ma y, 0 f may not nave said ’Tintenaance experts in economics, business and 
e ^° n .°. m y ? was he right in suit ; he could well have said ‘Tdcono- government. This is an Important 
stitrnimT Fife[ CtI n n hf! I? sle suit To the outsider dc Gaulle, omission because the outstanding 
stitution of the Fifth Republic? things happened, and he responded, change among French intellectuals. 


The occupying censor 


m tne education system, is the rise 
of practical thinkers like engineers 
and managers. Novelists and 
philosophers are ■ no longer the 
masters of advanced thought, and 
the economic articles of Le Monde 


L6vi-Strauss, Lacan, Barthes, Der- 
rida, Deleuze, Claude Simon and 
Nathalie Sarraute, who have all 
been influential since 1960, have 
somehow never existed? 

As well as exaggerating his case, 
Debray is confusing three different 
phenomena: the "copain” system, 
the mass media and bourgeois cul- 
ture. The system whereby authors 
praise their rivals in order lo be 
praised in their turn js not new; 
the NRF writers did it even as 
they complained about it. The mass 
media, may indeed create instant 
celebrities but in a society like 
France, where social and cultural 
disparities are so great, the high 
intelligentsia is well able to . find 
alternative forms of communication. 
The argument that the mass media 


By David Prycc-Jone s 

GERHARD HELLER! 

Uu A Demand A Paris 
214pp. Paris: Seuil. 


. Gerhard Heller arrived at the Gnre du 
Nord in Paris on November 9, 1940, 


^ tanl than the editorials. This' in 

. . . turn reflects the way that France 

en set u p. In acc or dance Paulhan was someone he helped to free haB been -transformed by the indus- 

witn wider German policy, and obedi- from arrest, and with whom he after- trialization and reiadve stability of 

wHt’ not n wasdema nded. wards became firm friends, considering the Fifth Republic. 

r H ,hc^cf haTfoll^d u h p ,h Q e C bmz- .“Cray’s analysis o£ the htary 

knegv.c.orybvmakingi.cllBNhatlifc wme Sj," AnSP S IQMta 

a 0 ™ 1 SfcyM 


° r . L’jXpress are more Jmpor- arc the vehicle that enables the 


happened 1 to ^ htallrirty-ffrS the point and .. 0 Impose bgrted^; 

birthday. A mild and modest man. The mariuKripS wS! o^n Holler’s 1 No relationship bet 
naefist bv nature In* f«ii hime^ir □ manuscnpis wbh ng on Hellers Bnrf n(V „ n y Q)QC mil 


f r - . . u . 1960 on it has been the tele- 

• No relationship between occupier vision celebrity. Debray has not 
and occupied was quite without an done much reading on the earlier 
ambivatent playing-with-fire dement, periods. One is delighted, however, 
and Heller briefly and fascinatingly that he draws on Albert 
describes how a teenage girl whom he Thibaudet's La Ripublique des pro- 
calls Rcinelte came to the Berkeley fesseurs. Thibaudet, who had' an 
and egged him on. sexually. Jacques a excellent critical Imagination ' is 


sd Fabre-Luce. Borderline cases *351? wnu»i uungiiittLiun, is 

lined few and far between, though £H»i OSl by y° UI1 3 French 

:r was to have, the excitement of fl :?. n ^ t bese. lines .arc. not usually critics and Debray has done well 


critics and Debray has done well 
to resurrect him. 


department of the German military tsassms 
administration which had to deal with H ^ , 


later to become his 


SswubS JS? hB not realize that 
essofhisDosl- ™ baudet f concepts .were , not 


overenme him. 

Famous bull 
draped with Nt 


i, m . Something of a man about town. With 

1 iijj . . Ernst Jflngor, he was one of the Gcr- can saTwith / some' wlstfu^ip^^ihiU GfievCneinent, or between Giscard 

buildings in thocitv were mans j regularly invited to the famous those were hapSyeara™ h d’Estalng Snd Pompidou, but th^t 
l Nflzi bannprs. Thc Majes- ’jcudi lunchcs of Florence Gould, , does j* not mean these differences 

l J --' *’ * ■ ■ ... are the nmi> n*hnu tnlra. Ui.^ 11 ,, 


it happened), 


lookipgl 

wlstfum 


ChevAnement, or between Giscard 


araMd with Nazi banners, i hc Majes- * a jeudi" lunches or Florence Gould, 

0r j . ondsok new Cocteau, Paul Lean laud, With the exccptioiiof Jflngcr and his 

bhtHellez had ‘Marcel Artand; Jouhapdehu,, It,, was,.. diaries, .Geny^have 


:• a fooni at thcBerfeolQy^whllohis offic- perhaps over-Innocent of Tiirn t'o ? be • sonaF ’ tecorSs^o 

" Marhu °* " ^ w — ^.^—1 — _ ' — j 1 


are the same. Debray takes literally 
the ^ portrajt of a Dreyfusard 


: Al-Si fSSS' dl ?J SMfpnsed by expressions of and- Shortly before being evacuated' from ?***«; but TWbaUdet is makfijg a 

'■ " on ^ h . ,s 1 BCCOTld I.somitlsm front Jouhnndeau, or sym- : Paris, Heller burled his notebooks and h 0 ®*®*** 6 reconstruction . of his own 

' ' V f COf P?. thy towards Germany on the part of . afterwards was never able to find them. ?? u *- , 0n ® : cannot conclude from 

1 an 0 ,raudoux - When Jean Glono> or What he remembers may be fragmen- ^ book that .the French education 

' ^2! 2 ■ B Y a *J' ed tolo an Drfeu seamed too naive in their view of taiy and anecdotal but It carries fconvlc- waS staffed only by .pure 

. ndtirGerniDTi'.. demonstration., the German Intention^ mmetmin Hnn Wmnn Kn r.... .ui ' and lust men. Tho .u.. 


bourgeoisie to Impose its culture is 
valid only if. one accepts Debray’s 
definition of what constitutes 
bourgeois culture. 

. Yet if one refuses to be misled 
by Debray one may perceive real 
merits in his book. Most of It is 
taken up by a diatribe about the 
vanity and jealousy of Parisian 
intellectuals. Debray is less of an ■ 
analyst than a pamphleteer, and 
sarcasm and rhetoric abound as he 
compares instant books with fast- 
food chains or poets with soccer 
stars. 

Like most pamphleteers he Ib 
pessimistic, but the real reason for 
his. pessimism is hidden behind his 
hatred of television. Debray does 
not really mean that post- 1960. 
France has no good philosophers 
or novelists; it is the derpise of the' 

. committed, loft-wing intellectual 
that bothers him. He is right to 
depict this demise and, if he were 
more marxlst than he is, he might 
explain it bettei 1 . The dearth of 
left-wing writers like Sartre goes 
together with the rise of managers 
and economistt_After 1960 it . 1 
became impossiMe~to--belleve that 
the working classes would,— -bjL . 

; liberating themselves, liberate ana 
transform humanity. 'Sartre’s long ; 
battle (o link existentialist freedom ' 
with freedom from social exploit#- ■' 
.^tipn .was continued by . only a. -few 


.„.tion .was continued by. only a raw 
evacuated 1 from out Tnfoatidet & malting a disclpIoS. ’Derrida 1 and Lacan may 

s notebooks and no ®«Jgic rerotlstruction . of his own • offer the seeds of a political phllo- 
,ble to find them, y? . ■ . 0n ® : cannot^ conclude from ' sophy , . but they are not explicitly 


sophy ,■ but they are not explicitly 

P olitical, as Satire and Merleaut; 
onre were. The difference .- has 
nothing to do with,- the mass joeM 


■ r;- v . oe pqareweq ny tjrasu- preierrec. .. 

. ^ lHC S ? s Vce chec Q4rard’* was all' ycry . bdtherlngnobody, but coUld si 
•r : ' wo iV,bqi to be called & liberal by him In • the occqrion when he had to., ( 


wuw »uu * U j -j -j buu- . Mic explanations tie in me.rnsion 
, but could still rise to cll^cal and th^f had great, respect cal situation ■ In which . French Intel 


Germans rc 5 i, «PM[ally jTh’e' lertuajrnow ^d"thenueivi». 


^ . wevr^rr<^uf«d K ”7 ^ e 7 elv “- ^ 

he ^P T0 P L Q 8 a ^ dli e «reiM, he had to organ- ‘heniscIves-ln,.or?icr Jo stop llltler: don u 01 , 6 "? ra ^ her 

' '' ri c d fc 0 • - jjy trips of selected French. Writers simple decency of Heller’s lrlp<t would - „ . ’ . .1^7 wl! 8 i ^ be has written . 

: than they ^vorety to Gcrmany, but really hc bellcved ln , have befln enough. - ... ^ Debray also Idealizes the NRF. lively book. He IS lucky too fa bis 

1 reMstnnce’j attiiatpoint .■.“htemture* aa.sdm e tfiln g .apart \ • ,. 8 - : • Doe^ he- really, believe that the translator. Teachers Writers,. &leb' 

began, the anguish whichl.mavsny.was valuable: without reference to anythlna 1 V r • 4 - ; n; .labyrinthine corridors of .the Gal- nties must Have been a difficult 

■r .nover -to: leave Uhmuehmit , th^_ Tn oiinmoa l? ' Autour de Jian-Pauh'Sartr *. . \UtArai J mard; s whrlr fn imndbr^ hiu' nou)^ Macev 


rides must Have been a difficult 
work to translate but ’ David 1 Mac$y 


•ijf 1 ; 1 -— "«tiuiftin I 1 nil' ^ i -I 1 - 1 .■ ..■■■ I V. * "i o' • I- T. '.'V " **' j i- ‘v* •"'! 5*'*V v v/ ' V-lI; L : 'i f J'. 3 - 
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The writer versus the reader 


ITALO CALV1NO: 

If on a winter's night a traveller 
260pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 
0 436 08271 3 


By Russell Davies 


reading Italo Calvino's new novel, if ft's at this point that we have to ary Thoiigbt and Problems that De- 
on a winters night a traveler". (He join with Calvino in pretending that mand a Solution". Fortunately Lud- 
bccomes, regrettably, a “traveler" in- the book we are aciually reading milla comes to the phone before an 


the art of simultaneously mobilizing 
a fictional world and thc reader's 


In a recent review of Grass’s The 
Meeting at Telgie, J.P. Stern re- 
marked that "first the nouveau ro- 
man and now Gunter Grass are 
familiarizing us with the exploration 
of literature as its own theme, and 
with the sophisticated but rich and 
varied treasures which that theme 
has in store for us”. Not everyone, 
of course, regards this prospect with 
such relish; but for those who do. If 
on a winter's night a traveller by Italo 
Calvino offers an early reward. True, 
the offer is made mechanically, at 
times, and comes in the form of a 
kind of flattery; but it speaks well 
for the health of European fiction as 
a whole that it can embrace such a 
completely notional fiction as this 
without a sense of waste - and 
equally well, incidentally, for the in- 
tellectual curiosity of the Italians, 
who bought more than eighty 
thousand copies of the present 
volume within the first month of 
publication. 

It is a book which not only takes 
the exploration of literature for its 
theme, but does it, remarkably, from 
the reader’s point of view: the ex- 
perienced reader, that is, but not the 
professionally critical one - rather, 
the habitual book-inaester who is 
aware that there is an interaction, an 
“up and down relationship", between 
his expectations and the text. By 
exercizing those expectations (ana 
stretching their tolerance, it must be 
said), Calvino celebrates the act and 


Calvino proceeds to persuade and small enough imaginative feap to happy English idiom calls “one of Sad-on "rou^he Reader are'refS 

cajole the reader into a comfortable make, but it does lake us for the nature s critics ). Sroa X ofDickensianledecr- 

reading position: feetup, awayfrom ^ , ™; v ^|?I d n C s Ludmilla, naturally, has a con- clerk called Mr Cavedegna. (Thfs is 

the TV, cigarettes within reach, or "?in a wav it^oes mauir It s,ri,cllvc P lan: 10 consult a Professor a nice portrait of that indispensable 

whatever. On horseback, even - ° r c us - “ " ^'r h ““ i n in l h‘ of Cimmerian litraturc at the local social figure, the Only Man In The 
“nobody ever thought of reading on » J™, f L h n fi university. Your description of the Firm Who Really Knows What’s 

horseback . (Calvino cant resist ^? oth v 5^*‘ er ® , ' on a ° f text rings a bell with Professor Uzzi- Going On. He&rteningly. Calvino 

obliging he reader to picture some J’ ** JJK. 2 ™ 1°, Tuzii. Tic recognizes thc putative tends to get these incidental Figures 

fantastical option.) He passes on to ^f-su i iclse H t h n He? sudden lv ? azakbal ma,c / in> pari of Leaning just about right.) It is Cavedegna’s 

the question of how we came by the stanon suiuase ttimicr, suu^niy fmm a s[eep siope by lhe Cimmerian view that a translator called Ermes 
book in the firet place, and how we starts repeating itself, to our dismay. poet Ukkt> . Ahtj> j t | s no Sur prise Marana is the source of the trouble, 
might classify it on our (mental) Just when you are begnning to get when he begins to rend to you, Having acquired some trashy fiction 


me question or now we came oy me f hi™™. J rom a 5tee P Mope My me Limmenan view that a ti 

book in the first place, and how we starts repeating itself, to our dismay. poet (jkko Ahti. It Is no surprise Marana is the 

might classify it on our (mental) Just when you are beginning to get when he begins to rend to you, Having acquit 

shelves. In Calvino's demonstration truly interested, at this very point transiting nloud, from his copy of by a Belgian < 


of his knowledge of what readers 
habitually get up to, this passage is 
very telling; he seems aware of all 
the phantom categories we operate. 
There are “the Books You Needn't 


truly interested, at this very point transiting nloud, from his copy of by a Belgian called Vandervclde, he 
the author feels called upon to the work (another chapter), which has evidently been passing it off at 
display one of those virtuoso tricks proves to be different matter various times as Cimmerian, Cim- 
so customary in modem writing, altogether. In no time, an academic brian or Polish. Cavedcgna has to 
repeating a paragraph word for feud has broken out between Uzzi- hand ihc original French text of the 
word - Tuzii and his colleague Galligani, of first few pages. . . and at this Jmpor- 

tpect that the repetition runs not toe department of CTmbric literature, tant point, when the Lotaria-styled 


Read, the Books Made For Puiposcs E xpect that the repetition runs not toe department of CTmbric literature, 
Other Than Reading; and Books i us [ lo a paragraph, but to a whole which claims the Ahti fragment (a 
Read Even Before You Open Them ^signature*', a complete printer's seg- fortuitous pun in the English) for its 


personalities among his readers will 
really be wondering whether it’s 
worth soldiering on. Calvino throws 


he means). And so the list grows, pecl j n these hard times for readers erenl pseudonym, vorts Viljandi. A tour Paris in a car, trying to dispose 
taking in several more accusingly an( j publishers alike - but still it is specimen chapter of Viiiondi inexor- . 0 f a large plastic bag containing a 
recognizable categories, such as f e | t as a sma n disappointment, I ably follows; it has, perhaps, a Pas- farting corpse called Jojo. William 

“Books You’ve Always Pretended think, by the reader.) ternakian tinge. (One is aware by Weaver here conspicuously . enjoys 

To Have Read and Now It's Time M . .. r . . n now that between the numerical reproducing the reckless atmospheres 

To Sit Down and Really Read ™ “H ral t “ ,s J° u : y° u literary-detective-story chapters and of the early Godard films, ft is a 

Them" and “Books That Every- J®}:® _2S?J Ints nf ,he ,ided “tocipits” a certain flatten- torment (not least for toe Ludmillas 

body's Read So It's As If You Had from the inB ' oul of styi ^ °. ccura in tran *L ation ’ amon S “) t( > see this. perfectly good 

Read Them, Too . (In witty pas- J S. S y J Si^ Eh nf Al- eVen a translation as confidence- story come to its Interim “end”, 

sages of this kind, Calvino is as for- fi^nos The nao« o? the maestro's inspiring as this one. We have to although the mind adjusts more 

tunate as ever in his translator, the JJJJP- pa ff s ot JJ* mae^uo s take Calvino’s word for il, offered in quickly than you might imagine to 

faithfully flowing William Weaver.) book ™ ® . been unacrount ably intei ^i ews after publication, that his the task of treating these separate 

. .. . .. .. . .. . iniACU up Willi inUSC Ol a ruiisil f. n frmnni>ntc <upt» miiivivorl nnl ac C-i:.-.! rtaiiUaJ 


All the time this affectionate no“| c Zd ' Outsltkthe SwnJ ten fragments were conreived not as fictional, “departures" as finished 
joshing of the reader is going on, the by Tazio Bazakbal. Having got ! t5 ” stl , c P arodiea » but onjy &s -dif- articles in themselves. Nevertheless, 

bookTs imperceptibly letting down i nt erkted in this ^ mway Z® l?e ferentl y t™*™*** possibihties in you feel you cannot leave without 


about wnat is happening m the 
narrative, for it depends which 
narrative you mean. These are not 
unfamiliar idea's - readers of Borges 
and Nabokov are thoroughly at 
home with them - but they seldom 
have been played upon so consistent- 
ly and exclusively as they are by 
Calvino here. . 

This makes the book, inevitably, a 
performance, a kind of parade of 
imaginative looseness, open-mind- 
edness, prodigRlily; and, like' all 
parades, it has Its boring side, unless 
you feel able to give each “float'' (a 
word Calvino would enjoy) a poss- 
ibly undeserved degree of scrutiny as 
it passes • by. Certain traditional 
objections to Calvinq's whole output 
are bound to be reinforced. His 
cleverness drives out warmth, highly 
calorific though he claims to be in 
person. The identity of conscious 
man is of little account to him com- 

E ared to the weaving of the dream. 

le Is too much the fabulist; in fact 
his talent for spinning yarns prevents 
him from telling a story. And there 
is some small force In all these 
abjections. I think there is a sense in 
which Calvino would like, to contain 
all sorts of novelists within himself, 
without in the end deigning to .be 
any of them. But who else is current- 


uuuk IS lmpcrccpuoiy gciimg uuwn interested in this anyway, you are 
to business. By, the time Chapter 1 only too pleased to lake away a mint 
ends, the book m hand is no longer copy of this (presumably unadul [er- 
emite the one we first thought of. a ted) thriller. As you do so, you 
Chapter 1 is now succeeded not by encounter a young lady in the shop 
Chapter 2, but by something calling who has had the same disconcerting 
itself If on a winters night a traveler , experience with the Calvino. She is 
wjjich clearly has some claim to be an attractive young lady, and so 
considered as tiie Book We Thought ( H thi s is what you were aiming at, O 
We Were Dealing With In The First Reader, moving around lier like a 
Place. Not that Calvino allows us a rattlesnake I”) you exchange tele- 
straightforward immersion in a phone numbers, in order, so you 
"clean" new text. From the start, he j B y i to compare notes on this odd 


conflates and confuses the expert- experience in the art of readership, 
ence of reading with the shapes and Thus it is that in Chapter 2 the 


patterns of the imagined world it numerical chapters acquire a naira- 
evokes: “The novel begins in a rail- five impetus of their own, to be set 
way station, a locomotive pufrs, against the many different styles and 
steam from the piston covers the tooes 0 f t h e title chapters. For they 
opening of the chapter, a cloud of are destined to alternate throughout 
smoke hides part of the first Calvino’s book. 

introduces a fiist-person narrator, tn lSi 

but in explaining who "I” is (“that ? h r J" ifSJL' ® jffi 

man is called T and you know no- 1?®?' 

thing else about him") he slmul- Eg®*™* 1 

taneously withholds the traditional ^ iRini SrS 

autonomy from that narrating per- 5fiLf “S" 


cases or even thrillers. On the con- 


son ality. Furthermore, the predica- 7, ™ 

ment "i" finds himself in he is 

involved in a thrfllerish plot entailing paycholori^^novei of adolwrence 
an exchange of suilcaaeS al the ralC S 

way station, .but his contact fails \o £g} n 11 .JSLj ” 

turn up - Is something “I" comments 
on in a tone perplexlngly like “the 
author’s", vfc" . - I T“ ; . . 
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chronic impatience with, a convinced 
narrative standpoint. 

■ All of which means that this book 
-takes some explaining. If on a win- 
ieFs^nighta traveller comes equipped 
with the nfSTblurh I have seen which 


n.u F -i5Bumpu..i.H ^ whuiicu» you're- reading should convey. ' f T*- From the beetselUng author of^udns FTawering, SotamhtfA? ...j -ilv: 

ti!" vlt ^ rp,ex >^, 1 ke . . the and so, .on,.: Sensing, that your: pat- •. ^ “ '/ 1 " - ' 

itnors , viz. • ..J ebbs* -.Ui . divided leydltY during the AinafieanWai' of Independence. ■ .1 ' 

ssc 'ridd rthe *>»>«• ““i 


it chokes: .‘’read the book”, No book 
I’ve ever read. has made me. feel 

S ore like The Reader, Something of 
e kind is already implicit in the 
title,, which suggests one of those 
diligently-distanced ; narratives ’in 
which nameless pilgrims grope their 
way Into lodgings late at night, stum- 
ble oyer some dusty trunk in their 
attic bedroom, and uncover sheaves 
qf ah old anonymous manuscript tell- 
ing .(he -folldwihg strange- stdry, etc, 
etc. |lt is an honourably tradition of 
; rtarrative tenuousneas,. frameworks 


Getting rid Of the suitcase was to l - mvino Kee P s tmngs snon. 
be the first condition for re- Chapter 3 (opening with a sere- I 
establishing the previous situation: nade to the pleasures of ,the paper- 
previous to everything that hap- knife, a theme rather lost on British 
pens afterwards. This is what I readers, whose page-cutting , is , done 
mean when I say I would like to for them) registers immediate doubts 
swim against the stream of time: I . about the Malbork piece, It didn’t 
would like to erase the. conseq- seem particularly Polish,, ahd the 
uences of certain events and res- places mentioned in i(: tui^r put, not 
fore an initial condition. tq* be in the. presently constituted . 


THE CLAW 


p- knife, a theme rather lost on British . V , Ttfn+nh T n/>o 

I readers, whose page-cutting. is. done . , 

to for them) registerslmmediate doubls •, AjMterlypieMof^Ilk^ 

I about the Malbork piece, It didn’t Suffl>lk town andthe effect hia presence has on-the terr 

q- . seem particularly Polish,/ aiid .'the . Community. 

^ p(aces mentipqpd in i(: turp: put, hot 1 ■ y'; !■ r 

• mind over murder 

S'- William Kienzle 


“SMmming against the stream of long to a .formdrjy.rfridepehdetit state 1 ; 
time" tp ^restore an initial condi-. called Cimmeria, ; whose culture Is. 
tton" certainly sounds’ like Calvino,' how in decay . if inot ' . temple t'e 


but at t|iis stage one can. no longer - abeyance. ' This • presents an; ridepl ' 
be surp at .what remove from if; oh a opportunity for cettina Jn touch with 
winter's night (the chapter, not the Ludmilla, foe Other Reader you met 
book) Calvino Stands. So it is a relief iti the shop’ but whert you ring, her 
when foe station narrative comes to number/it' proves; to be 'that- ot her 
a normal chaoter-endlnk sort of end; sister Ldtana, an 'antithetical if not 


narrative tanuouMi'eis,; frameworks ognirebly related to toat of Chapter ep oyment ; of/ “that . sens^' ot ' bc.. - -'1 
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catling fur the complete file <>n 
Mara na, firrncs. 

Willi the u id of this subversive 
figure. Calvino is able to maintain 
Ins scheme of alternations fur 
another dozen chapters, though mil 
without developing the conspiracy 
theory well past the point of grandi- 
loquence - international orgnniza- 
tions bent on filching manuscripts, 
and the like. Manna's primary con- 
tact. however, is the perfectly 
straightforward “famous Irish writer 
Silas Flannery". (Cal vino hns con- 
ceded to enquirers that the works of 
Flann O'Brien, along with Borges. 
Nabokov and, interestingly, Boris 
Vian, come closest to the spirit of 
invention generated by this book.) 
Marana's dealings with Flannery, 
though not impossibly tortuous when 
you bear in mind, say, the literary 
world's lubyrinthine strivings to pin 
down the identity of B. Traven, do 
tend to, suffer from the suddenly 
splurging internationalist perspective 
Qilvino takes up. fo particular his 
activities in the Persian Gulf seem a 
rather forced way of contriving the 
obligatory genuflection to the tradi- 
tion of sell-generating stories- within- 
stones begun by the Arabian Nights. 

Yet Calvino retains to n remark- 
able extent his capRcity for regener- 
ating! rue rest nl the start of cucn new 
Incipit; one finds, rather to one's 
surprise, that it is possible for the 
imagination to make a start on ten 
new novels irt the space of one book 
without tiny hope of a conclusion 
(and one alwnys thought that starting 
wns, at the best of times, the hardest 
part). According to Calvino himself, 
only in a network of lines that enlace , 
a fragment attributed by Marana to 
Flannery, pre-dated the present book 
as the beginning of a story he had it 
in mind to finish, ft happens to be 
about a man who suffers complicated 
neurotic symptoms brought on by 
the sound of the telephone - any 
telephone, since in a sense the uni- 
venal intrusiveness of the wiring sys- 
tem makes every telephone one’s 
own by. as it were, extension. "Lines 
that enlace", be they telephone lines 
or not, are so obsessive a part of 
Calvino’s psychological patterning 
(sec Invisible Cities and Castle of 
Crossed Destinies) that one could 
almost wish a psychoanalytic critic 
on him in hopes of a revealing disen- 
tanglement. 

Well, only a kind of self- 

UValinttiinA . .« 


Cal vino's must devoted admirer, I 
think, could scarcely answer this last 
, iiucstion with a wholehearted '•No". 
To raise the question at all at this 
late stage in the book is almost to 
admit, after all, that the prelimin- 
aries are indeed still in progress. 

. Where Calvino does fail, 1 think, 
is in his attempt to draw together the 
interested parties - the Reader 
(ourselves), the Other Reader (Lud- 
milla). and the literary Source 
(Marana-Flannery, Jet’s say, for 
argument's sake) - into a novel istic 
flow strong enough to match the 
currents so effortlessly set in motion 
by each incipit. “For a second-person 
discourse to become a novel", Calvi- 
no writes at one stage, "at least two 
you’s are required, distinct and con- 
comitant, which stand out from the 
crowd of he’s, she's and they’s"; but 
his discourse never does quite “be- 
come" a novel in this way. The more 
urgently he brings together its dispa- 
rate elements, towards the end, the 
faster his account seems to fly apart. 
What seeks to be a consolidation 
strikes one as more of an elaboration 
than ever. 

The problem is certainly Ludmilla. 
Bringing her into the foreground of 
the argument begins to poison those 
passive “rcadcrly virtues for which 


The sad heart at the carnival 


By David Lodge 
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no brings u off in a somewhat lab- 
orious way, though covering himself 
neatly with a pair of final nourishes. 
It is in a section oF the diary of Silas 
Flannery - which dbes not rank as 
an fndpit,. and therefore occupies 
one. of the numerical chapters - thnt 
the book, shows .signs of wishing at 
least .to examine the state of Its own 
entrails; . • 

I would like to be able to write a 
book that is only an incipit, that 
maintains for its whole duration 
the potcntinlity of the beginning, 
the expectation still not focused on 
nn object. But how could such a 
book bo constructed? Would it 
break off after the first paragraph? 
Would the preliminaries be pro- 
longed indefinitely? 


f she stands: the spirit of empathy, the 
5 power of mental synthesis, the wil- 
s lineness to accept creation and par- 
1 liclpatc in it. It is perfectly accept- 
t fWe, for example, that her sister 
1 Lot aria should be writing a thesis on 
j Silas Flannery (particularly as Flan- 
[ nery is suffering from a writer’s 
, block which emphasizes the pred- 
, aTOI 7 nspecis of Lotarfa’s classifying 
1 temperament) but that Ludmilla 
should meet Flannery seems some- 
how objectionable and wrong. [ 
think the Reader, having started out 
I on the same narrative plane as Lud-- 
milla (in her capacity as Other Read- 
«[)• retains the instinctive hope that 
she will stay alongside him on that 
same plane. We have many interests 
m common; and, it is to be hoped, 
we share the same innocence, 
movingly described by Calvino at the 
end of his book, ns follows: 

For this woman. . . reading means 
stripping herself of every purpose, 
evenr foregone conclusion, to be 
ready to catch a voice that makes 
|tself heard when you least expect 
it, a voice that comes from an 
unknown source, from somewhere 
beyond the book, beyond the au- 
thor, beyond the conventions of 
writing: from the unsaid, from 
what the world hns not yet said of 
itself and does not yet have the 
words to say. 

. The suspicion is bound to be 
raised, by the Lotoria within all of 
us, that Caivino In this book has 
shifted the focus of the celebration 
onto the Readers of the world be- 
cause hi has lost faith id writers - 
most especially the writer he knows 
best. Certainly I think there is no 
obvious prospect of his writing a 


Gilbert Sorrentino's Mulligan Slew 
(1979), published in Britain by Ma- 
rion Boyars last year, has bound into 
it, between the cover and the title 
page, and printed on blue paper, a 
clutch of letters. Purporting to come 
from publishing houses which have 
rejected the novel, these letters 
beautifully catch the spectrum of 
epistolary styles, from the defensive 
to the rude, with which publishers 
seek to neutralize the challenge of 
“experimental" writing. For nil I 
know they are not imitations at all, 
but the real thing. The blue fore- 
papers also include a long and enthu- 
siastic report by a publisher’s reader 
evidently "into” postmodernist 
avant-garde fiction. This again is 


avant-garde fiction. This again is 
eerily lifelike, and may be a real 
document. It gives such b full 
account of the book that, for critical- 
taxonomic purposes, it scarcely 
seems necessary actually to read 
MilUigan Stew at all, its hallmarks 
are so obviously recognizable: a 
story about a novelist writing a novel 
whose chief characters develop an 
autonomous life of their own, narr- 
ated in an exuberant mixture of 
discourses - letters, journals, catech- 
ism, pi Byscripts etc, with a great deal 
of ribald humour and literary allu- 
sion. 

Such “camivalization" (Mikhail 
Bakhtin’s term) of literary conven- 
■ tions and decorums is characteristic 
of postmodernist fiction, as Tony 
Tanner has pointed out. Flann 
0 Brlen’s At-Swim Two Birds was an 
early example, though a greater Irish 
writer, the arch-modernist himself, 
James Joyce, had perhaps already 
pointed the way with the later epi- 
sodes of Ulysses and with Finnegans 
wake. Sorrentino is clearly indebted 
to both these writers. 

The carnival spirit is, however, sig- 
nally lacking in Gilbert Sorrentino’s 
new novel, and the legacy of Joyce is 
expended with much more sobriety - 


even timidity. We seem, indeed, to 
go back, with Aberration of Starlight, 
to an early phase of modernism. The 


title refers to Ihe fact that we never 
perceive the true direction or a star’s 

IlfUlt because nf nnr mint 


conventionally “involving" novel 
again, But if this book is the product 
of ft block. It is a strangely loqua- 
cious article. Possibly it inaugurates 
a new form - which, wore the name 
not already, hallowed by custom, age 
and Institution, I should be happy to 
dub Kite Reader's Digest. 


• « ' Ji otaring ,nt and hits its target hi- the 

Bv T. j; Bin von ‘ v :™ddis every time. One minor quibble: 
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Ight because of our own movement 
In space in relation to It: a metaphor 
for the modernist insistence on the 
essentially subjective, unsharable nat- 
ure of experience, which gave rise 
to the perspectivism or modern liter- 
ary narrative, fracturing the ‘‘truth 1 ' 
into various partial points of view. 
The situation Sorrentino treats in 
this way is a simple one. The paying 
guests at a Long Island boarding 
house In the late 1930s include an 
ageing widower, John McGrath: his 
daughter Marie Recco, a good- 
looking but repressed Catholic who 
has been deserted by her husband; 
her ten-year-old son Billy; and Tom 
Thebus, a divorced salesman who Is 
attracted to Marie. We see this situa- 
tion from the perspective of each of 
these characters in turn, and are thus 

tOMnaMwa^thB ^dai» E inp e T nt » 

self-deceptions of each of them^ BiK 
^desperately. resentful of his 
tether s ■ desertion, hero-worships 

S m „ a " d Jr.8’ f ?. r “"i !° 


" 1. An objective, external description 
in the style of the nouveau roman : 
There is a photograph of Ihe boy 
= that shows him at age ten. He is 

looking directly into the camera, 
holding up a kitten as if for our 
inspection, his right hand at her 
neck, his left underneath her 
body, supporting the animal’s 
■ weight. 

v 2. A letter from Billy to a pal: 

There is a man up here this sum- 
3 mer called Tom and he is neat. He 

. drives us mostly and yesterday I sit 

s jn ihe rumble seat with a girl who 

. is up here this summer too. 

» 3. A conversation between Billy and 
5 Tom transcribed without any narra- 
f live at all, not even speech tags or 

• quotation marks: 

} Is she a good dancer7 Mom? 

Dancer? Your Mommy? Mom? 

[ She said you might go dancing 

• with her. At the WigWam?' 

They have a real band there, 
you know that? 

; Oh. Oil, we just talked about it - 

; maybe, maybe. 

[ 4. A catechism, reminiscent of the 
I Ithaca” episode in Ulysses: 

How did Billy think of Tom 
> Thebus ? . 

[ As a hero; as a movie-star; as a 

i possible new father; as someone 

who would maybe go and beat his 
father up; as a man his mother 
liked a lot; as someone who made 
him laugh without even trying to. 

5. Another letter, this time to his 
father: abusive, and perhaps not 
sent, or even committed to paper. 

6, A fantasy in which Billy narrates 
his desires to himself as a story: 

a special-delivery telegram came to 
Monsignor O’Hara from Pope Pius 
and he has thought the case over 
and decided that he wants Mom 
and Tom to get married right away 
because he knows from special re- 
ports what a wonderful lady Mom 
is and what a good Catholic she 
has Wen all these years and also 
what a fine man Tpm is. 

li A l fa P. ta L SJ L ln dialogue form 
through which Billy creates an idyllic 
picture of his parents’ marriage: 

“I am really sorry, honey, but I 
was working so hard and working 
my fingers to the bone to make 
plenty of money to buy us all 
some nice things and also maybe 

g ut a down payment on a new 
ackard.” 

“Oh, my darling husband Tony, 
that is perfectly all right! I have 
kept this nice Swiss steak nice and 
warm and juicy and I will make 
you some mash potatoes and a 
nice crispy green salad I" 1 1 

8. A narration of Tom arid Marie 
8 0in S out on a dote, focalized 
through Billy’s naive consciousness: 

She and Tom smiled at each other 
• and he looked at his watch again 

S aid that it was time they got - 
because it was kind of a 1 
Dave Warren got up from 1 
the steps and th£ Copan girls told l 
Ws mother that she looked just £ 
beautiful. His grandfather came \ 
out on the porch and stood there I 
with his hands in his back pockets i 
and Billy kissed his mother and l 
then looked over at his grand- r 
father but his face was stiff and v 

9. A montage of childhood Impress- c 
ions, reminiscent of the early pages 15 
of A Portrait of the-Aftist as a Young c 
Man: 1 > 


pattern. When form is foregrounded 
it cannot afford to be predictable 
as Joyce knew well. And at the | eve i 
of narrative there is not enough dif- 
ference between the various penpec. 
lives on a single action (eg, Tom and 
Manes date) to generate a really 
sinking reversal or irony. Under Its 
superficially experimental wrapping 
Aberration of Starlight is at heart a 
.simple, even sentimental story of 
simple, sentimental people, whose 
modest aspirations and desires are 
pathetically thwarted by a combina- 
tion of circumstance and their own 
timidity. 

One could say the same of Ulysses 
- but with three crucially important 
qualifications. Ulysses has in Stephen 
an artist-intellectual figure whose 
mind gives access to a larger field of 
ideas and values than that of the 
provincial petty-bourgeois milieu in 
which he moves; it has the Homeric 
and other mythic parallels which 
magnify the significance of the most 
trivial events, and liberate the text 
from a merely social and historical 
realism; and it has an inexhaustibly 
enjoyable game with language, espe- 
cially in the use of what Bakhtin 
called "doubly oriented discourse", 
that is, discourse which is not merely 
expressive or referential but also 
uses or refers to another, absent 
speech act. There is some approx- 
imation to this effect in Mulligan 
Stew, but little in Aberration of Star- 
light, which, for the most part, re- 
mains suffocatingly trapped within 
the linguistic worlds of its characters. 

In the "Nausicaa" episode of Ulys- 
ses, for example, Joyce borrows the 
language of cheap women’s maga- 
zines and lets it speak Gertie’s ex- 
perience, with an effect that Is at 
once funny and moving: 

No prince charming is her beau 
ideal to lay a rare and wondrous 
love at her feet but rather a manly 
man with a strong quiet face who 
had not found his ideal, perhaps 
his hair slightly flecked with grey, 


and who would understand, lake 
her in his sheltering arms, strain 
her to him in all the strength of his 
deep passionate nature and com- 
fort her with a long long kiss. It 
would be like heaven. 

Sorrentino is trying for something 
very similar in his treatment of 
Maries daydreams, but somehow 
loses the double-orientation effect; 
She had blushed and lowered her 
eyes in sweet surrender to what 
she thought was this dashing but 
gentle guy who was perfectly hap- 
py just being a crack salesman. 
And then after he had throatily 
whispered that now now he knew 
that she lovSd him tor himself, 

• that he had seen into the bottom 
of her heart, he had kissed her so 
hard that she almost fainted in the 
overpowering manliness of the. 
scent of bay rum and rose oil and 
tobacco that floated around him. 

' Ve tt d ° n ’ l . feei tore, 1 think, as we.de 
in Nausicaa”, that the author Is 
borrowing the debased literary style, 
osing it, like a ^ventriloquist, 
without appearing to move- his own 


though her religious .faith poses 
obstacles, and her father’s. deep hoS T 
tilily to Tom . causes her pain and 
embarrassment. Tom .Kimself. wa 
discover, is, a compulsive: philanderer 


tractor - leading .a quiet ■ 
loltei^intqi yioiart action 











^well-written and 

? pJcqMntly rejjei. 
^.wooQjice, again 
h .hndwlns.j. . 


■ iw iums opt. to be a . man 

..^eplv disabpojntcd ln.hia pwri sex. 
•ual Hie, arid therefore jealously pos- 
sessive; of. His daughter, t. : . . ■ .■ 

; : perapeef ive ; remains 

constant m .erich . section devdted to 
each of th^ characters, the qUrra? 
switches between several 
,°. f discourse, Thus the’ 
i? section Js constituted ,as fol- 

■ lows:, .if V'.. 


Babies sucked their mother’s tit-’ 
. ' Johnny. MONamee ■ said that 
al ., lad ?V^ ad the,r titties full Of 
: milkj like cows. That was the ton- 
niest flung he ever heard. 

.jThese shifts from one kind of dis- 
. course te another are not motivated 
by any naturalistic explanation, and 
theretore caJE attention to the status 
. of the whole fiction as a "text". But 
.they set the reader few obstacles to 
recuperating a, domestic drama of 

SIS' x n A if t e j Ua i ^ ?teotiprjal 
fc Wnd that is foadllar &Sm • 
modes of soap opera • 
■ flnd wonien’s magazine fiction. Yhe 
agreeable frisson of surprise expert 
f^d as one encounters , the diff- 
erent d.iscoutyes in the Pilly section is. 
not sustained because the other sec- 
tions, follow; almost exactly the same 


longings. The language seems simply 
mimetic, rather than stylized; hence 
we feel almost embarrassment as we 
eavesdropping on another’s 
private. fantasy fife. This feeling Is 
intensified when the fantasy is expli- 
duy sexual, as. is the case with Tom. 
Tne language pf off-colour jokes arid 
soft porn seems, aaabi, the natural, 
mimetic medium tor- expressing his 
sexual desires., Expressive it certainly 
“» but It is also kinetic, to use 
Stephen Dedalus's word, whereas 
the aesthetic emotion should be “sta- 
hc . , , the mind arrested and raised 
above desire and loathing".' Ill 
Aberration of. Starlight the. reader Is 
invited to snare the characters' dc- 
sires_ and loathings as directly, in)- 
mediately, as! In any traditionally, 
realistic text; arid since these : charac- 
ters are ultimately, of limited human 
interest, the final effect of the hovel. 
1? rather lowering to the spirits^; The 
Rotation '.from • Brian' .Q’Nolan 
(Rann O.’Brien) with which it con- 
cludCj) seems' altogether too serioufe -> 
or, 1 too 'funny - a summing-up: “The; 
meanest bloody 1 , thing ,in . hell made 
this world.”': ; ■ > ■ •: 
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Kindergarten thoughts 


VIVIAN GUSSIN PA LEY: 

Wally’s Stories 

232pp. Harvard University Press. £7.50. 
0 674 94592 1 


The plums in this book arc the re- 
sponses of five-year-old kindergarten 
pupils to stories read to them, the 
stories they themselves make up and 
act, and the ensuing discussions. Ex- 
amples are more potent than precepts. 
And this is how Vivian Gussin Paley, a 
tactful and unobtrusive mistress of 
ceremonies, would have it, and how 
she has contrived it. She makes one 
want to be a kindergarten pupil one- 
self, or failing that a kindergarten 
teacher. 

That on balance children of this age 
are conservative, even conformist. In- 
clined to keep their fantasies within 
safe bounds, and favouring orderliness 
and fairness (whether sponsored by 
God, fairy or teacher), is no great new 
discovery. Sober and limiting though 
these traits may sound, the resulting 
scripts as recorded here remind us of 
Wordsworth’s tribute to the Sonnet: In 
them children unlock their hearts, give 
ease to their wounds and cheer them- 
selves up. They spin reassuring ex- 
planations of what happens around 
them, in the manner of the ancient 
myth-makers accounting for why win- 
ter comes and how spring is sure to 
return. Logic was a necessary ingre- 
dient in those myths, and so it is in 
these children's stories and debates. A 
simple example of fantasy stiffened by 
rationality comes up early in the book, 
when Wally, a black boy and primus 
inter pares in the classroom, reduces 
little Fred to tears by knocking down 
his tower. “I’m a dinosaur. I’m 
smashing the city", Wally justifies 
himself, wild fantasy. Fred pulls him- 
self together- and tells Wally that he 


ByD. J. Enright 

your mother and father. “After God off a kernel of grain as a tooth (they 
puts it into their mind", says Wally, an don't recommend this attempt to 
expert theologian who has been in cheat: for one thing, it wouldn’t work, 
touch with God (“He talks very soft"), there wouldn’t be a gap in your mouth) 
When teacher asks slyly whether God and the source of the money the toolh 
is a magician, they cry out unanimously fairy leaves under your pillow (Deanu 
against such an absurd idea. For them, has seen her at the bank: "she had 
Mrs Paley tells us, God is sensible, purple shoes and red hair"). Between 
desires harmony, and represents order them, Wally and Eddie produce a 
and equity. Fairies are associated with convincing interpretation of the whole 


and equity. Fairies are associated with 
pleasant surprises and, like God, can 
be trusted. Magicians cause mischief, 
are more like people, “and must be 
viewed cautiously”. Witches are 
thought to he fairies who have gone to 


convincing interpretation of the whole 
affair: the tooth tairy is not giving you 
something for nothing but buying your 
milk teeth, in order to puss them nn to 
babies: “they’re baby teeth’’. When 
Wally is asked why, despite all the 


the bad, though one little girl surmises interest in the topic, there are no 
that after 60U years (presumably of printed stories about tooth fairies, he 

S ;ood behaviour) a witch can turn back replies that Ihe fairies write in invisible 
nto a fairy. It will be seen that this inx so that no one will know where they 
hierarchy of Magical Beings takes care hide the money, "or the teeth". At five 
of most eventualities in life. Wally seems already well qualified in 

An elaborate discussion begins with face the rigours of adult life. Which is 
God dispatching Jonah into the whale perhaps why he is held to be something 
and then diverges into the question of of a “problem child” and can often be 



should have asked permission first, how many Christmas trees God gets, found in the “time-out chair”, modern 
Wally replies, in the spirit of the snaggy ‘‘infinity” says Eddie, perhaps not and more- comfortable equivalent of 
dog story: ‘ Dinosaurs don t ask’ . unpreparedly since it was he who the corner. 


Undeniable truth. 

Reasonableness ln children can look 
like wit, irony, scepticism, hard- 
headedness and other fruits of long and 
varied experience. Or like prototypal 
forms of adult jokes. Does Fred be- 
lieve that Wally can really change into 
a mother lion? “Only if he practises 
very hard.” More sophisticated or 
sophisticated-seeming is the conversa- 
tion about checkers. Eddie, who is 
losing, wonders why God invented the 
game In such a way that one can’t move 
backwards. It was God who invented 
it, he insists: “because a magician 
would trick you”. (By continually 
changing the rules, as in his weaker 
moments Eddie wpuld like to do? Or 
arranging it so that you could never 
win?) Despite advice, his classmate 
Warren persists in moving on the 
wrong spaces - because, Eddie opines, 
' Warren is Chinese. Seeing an opening 
for n little instruction, Mrs Paley 
expresses doubt that Chinese people 
play checkers irt a different way. Eddie 


unpreparedly since it was he who 
raised the point. Are there decorations 
on the trees7 Yes, says Wally, invisible 
ones, which God can see because He is 
invisible too. Eddie comes up with the 
theory (obviously one is required) that 


Although they show some attach- 
ment to routine, consistency is not a 
prime virtue in children’s imaginings. 
Sometimes orderliness and pragmat- 
ism - or merely flagging invention - 
lead to inconsistencies, which (as John- 
son said), though they cannot all be 


353 years ago everyone could see God: lead to inconsistencies, which (as John- 
<( He was young so He could stay down son said), though they cannot all be there are seventeen of them, the story 
on Earth . Now He is old and floats up right, may all be true when imputed to has to be.acted seventeen times, with 
In the sky, out of our sight. God hears man. At times the children kill their the teacher ns (he permanent wjteh. 
one’s wishes; but the children agree characters off, quite casually, ih Also, they watch television,, which 
that you shouldn't make too many or droves. Persisting In his Hon fantasy, through its addiction to formula in- 
God (in this respect resembling fairies) Wally predicates a little lion who is an ’ ’ ’ ' ' ’ “ 

will grow tired of listening to them, orphan and lives alone. Then he 


in the sky, out of our sight. God hears man. ' At times the children kill their 
one’s wishes; but the children agree characters off, quite casually, ih 


(“Not grateful” , by the way7is taken to changes tack abruptly, so that the little 
mean "not great”.) Naturally God lion meets his parents while out hunt- , 
features prominently in matters con- ing arid is able to go and live with them, 
ceming birth and death. He makes Possibly the story was proving too sad, 
babies out of the blood and 1 bones of particularly after all the talk about 
the dead - rather as vapour rises into Wally himself becoming a lion. When 
the sky and reappears as water. The the teacher queries tiro Inexplicable 
world, says Mrs Paley .with quiet resurrection, Wally’s answer is ready: 
humour, is a giant recycling plant “with the little Hon only thought his parents 
heaven as the storage area and God as were dead, in fact “they realty wen t out . 
the distribution manager". shopping and he didn't recognize them 

The teacher's role, as .he see, it, is to 

question gently, to encourage connec- ni in f Inm 

Hons in place of non sequiturs, occa- I® Jif 

sionally to Instil a modicum of things- Hunting toshopplng is only a small one. 

as-thev-are or insert a titbit of informa- What I tell you, even only once, is 

tion or adyice. Not, that Is,' to w panjhe trit e j, ttjatriqn^sty' ; 

' 'tiSmjJer 1 gf" fte”MWV^Slie ^ "qumf^inore ^ pnzedby adults than by 
herself avoids theorizing and its jargon children themselves. After all, honesty 
- it. would have Btuck out like a sore isnbtalwaysasimple.clear-cutmatter. 
bottom - and so. Courtney B. Cazden If a child maintains that he hasn’t had 


ing and is able to go and live with them. 
Possibly the story was proving too sad, 


particularly after all Ihe talk about 
Wally himself becoming a lion. When 
the teacher queries this Inexplicable 
resurrection, Wally’s answer is ready: 


retorts: “What’s the use of being 
Chinese if you don’t do tilings diffe- 
rent?” Again and again imagination 
and plain logic, fqritasy arid realism, 
join forces to fichfeVe effects, •susiri- 


ciously like those otcreathte grafter 

■! Of. to put it perhaps more mod- 
erately, like those of the professional 
philosopher: reviewing Gareth B. 

• Matthews’s Philosophy and the Young 
ChW' ifTLS, May 8), Don Locke 
remarks~that Ihe philosopher’s ques- 
tions and even his. answers are often 
much the same as the child's, and 
(though I wonder about that last word) 
that ‘Philosophy itself can be seen as 


George Washington in the affair of the superhero story was the one genre in 
cherry tree, vou may then make presi- which she could not tell the identity of 
demoft lie United St ales. It is probably the author, all individuality having 
less priggishness than the ever-present been masked, and also that super- 
urge to make gond practical sense of heroes were never invoked when real 
things that causes Wally to defend problems and events came under ser- 
corporul punishment on the grounds tous discussion. They arc not “magic", 
that, when it descends on you, “you which is “invisible” but "alive", so 
know your answer is wrong so you try much as “pretend’', and evidently their 
to think of the right answer”. At thfs place in the hierarchy of powers is 
juncture the discussion moves from the rather near the bottom, 
sublime to the self-interested. Mrs n-i.,.. .t,.,,,.. 

course of the kindergarten year, 
cmdv if we’re S Vk-I Mtenesis Perhaps she feels it would be unbccom- 
, ' ^ v !! kJJ: ** ing in her. Anil perhaps it would have 

U h»n*tc ^ ^Ihi detracted from the charm her book has 

no « «!!»! 2 r & for the secular reader. Butshe counter- 

change your mind . says Lisa. points her class’s fondness for "The 

Fortunately for oi.r amour propre . B ° x " with r, « scorn shnwnby 

Mrs Raley’s pupils (who were begin- P. ddic r ^ mnc-year-old brother tor the 
ning to resemble the alarming alien- ldeB . c ^ a f a s^Hicr would sMrdhis 

spawned youngsters of science fiction) ^canS^nnd To ^ * ^Edd te dc fc n d s' Ihe 

story by suggesting that some soldiers 
might like candy. (Earlier on, Ihe 
disappearance of seeds from Ihe class- 
room was nttributed to robbers, and 
when the teacher said that if she were a 
robber she would rather take the 
record-player. Eddie commented: 
^i\ “Not if you wanted lo plant seeds".) 

R * \ Noticing his elder brother's conde- 

§gs r e ] see nd ing smile, Eddie adds that the 

gi kV soldier mighL be thinking of giving the 

candy “lo some children”. 

One effect of Mrs Paley’s mild 
educative intervention manifests itself 
I’ ^ indirectly when some of the class 

Ijflw L protest against “Hansel and GreleP - 

/V “it's too scary” - whereas Eddie clam- 

sSSsf V // \ ours to have it read. Lisa reminds 

v//i him that “we have a rule not to make 

VLi^ people feel bad", and he accepts this 

with a docility which one thought had 
long vanished from the world's nurser- 
ies: “Okay, I’ll tell my mother to read It 
to me. She likes It too.” As direct 
evidence of growing maturity ifan 
' „ . . ' ... . r ambiguous word In this contexi), 61 at 

do not achieve this elected level of ] eBSt one sac j but no doubt necessary 
discourse consistently. They are hu- i esson lea ml, the following will suffice: 
man. They boast wildly, thevtalk when the chj]llren have proofed from the 
they have nothing to say, they con ten- belief that foxes eat Bunnies because 
diet for tiiesake of contradicting; they bunnies s(ea , their ]es t0 , he kn£)w . 

choose to believe what makes them | e( jge that foxes eat bunnies because 

£Sf^1„ E ^te te B to o« >hcfu ke =,,«!«. 

nobody wants to play the witch: since Apropos, of photographs helping 
there are seventeen of them, the story grown-ups to remember when they 
has to be.acted seventeen times, with were young, 'Wally said in one of bis 
the teacher as (he permanent 'wjteh. wisest moments: “You can never take a 
Also, they watch television,, which picture of thinking". In a book excep- 
Ihraugh its addiction to formula in- tionally. modest in manner and un- 
dulges their Innate conservatism, or usually substantial- in matter, Mrs 
abets them in the common tendency, to Paley has given a vivid arid credible 
lake the easy was out, ie, by rushing picture of how five-year-olds think. An: 
about and making loud noises. Thus entertaining picture, too, and a 
Captain America kills Green Goblin strangely Inspiriting one. She even lulls 
■ thirteen times in a tale less than forty the fears aroused by Ihe name of the 
1 words long; Lassie vanquishes a mons- institution in which she works: the 
» ter, then twenty monsters, then 150 of Laboratory Schools of the University 
: them .... Mrs Paley reports that the of Chicago. 


do not achieve this elevated level of 
discourse consistently. They are hu- 
man. They boast wildly; they talk when 
they have nothing to say; they contra- 
dict for the sake of contradicting; they 
choose to believe what makes them 
feel good. Everybody wants to play the 
soldier in “The Tinder Box" and 
nobody wants to play the witch: since 
there are seventeen of them, the story 
has to be.acted seventeen times, with 


rent?” Again and again imagination as-they-are or insert a titbit of informs- .- What I tell yi 
and plain logic, fqritasy arid realism, tion or adyice. Not, that Is,' to wean the ■ tme j,,,. Mrs. Fa 


By Timothy d’Arch 


'WmffSf ’SRd“ariShri«l the HoWT^he 
herself avoids theorizing and its jargon 
- it . would have Btuck out like a sore 
bottom - and so Courtney B. Cazden 


BEN TRAVRfeSi 
94 Declared 

essionai bottom - and so. Courtney B. Cazaen if a child maintains that he hasn’t had Reminiscences . . • ■ . the match, both Vbile it is ra progress 

ete B. defines her procedure for her, in a brief his turn in some activity, he may mean ' . and .after the event, 

e Young foreword, as “supporting the children that his turn was unfairly, short or that 7Spp- lam iree books, u.yo, . j- ■ . d ,, 

Locke in their imagined worlds and providing hehashadfewertumsthan someoftbe 0 241 10591 9 - ^ pricket books can oe dradly^ du^ 

■’s ques- firm audio?, points to a more stabli- oihera or, of course, that In some wdy . ""T . 

R°®3 ‘fMli.ty’ as welJ’VThJs he opposes to hb tore, went wrong! A child may state j' 0n g Saturday, foist year, the BBC ■ Smri ontopaS but Ss ncSrnte of . 
J s, and W h a t he calls, m justly. Inverted coin- In the same sentence that he .has left Aj cket commentators ibvited Bin tET!! J vin- 

stword) mas. “confrontation pedagogy?!;' in things ln,a messby accident aOdplsp on pavers to broadcast his cricketing ^^a.^acLar^n^urllna 

as which' the errots ofrihildisS Sinking purpose - p^tb1y in;thaj.sotae r 

are corrected through exposing mepn- dent of excitement, or Incitement has Match . 1 He . left 'the normally irt* J An<i^an femrile 

which 1 slsfencies apd discredltingthekief in .carried him beyond his original piTr- £ lkari vc team, speechless as for thirtj 
SSLi magic’s efficacy, an, approach he POsc. Onc down'Ulways mean to do 'minutes, . unprompted biit foraglassof , f n J- “S' 


unbelievably fast centory, again, at the 
Oval . it) 19tf2 , he saw Bradman’s debut 
in first-claa cricket, bnt'he cbMders 
H H0bbs’s49.on a McljK)uree ,, stickV”in 
' the J928-29 Test series to He the finest 
innings he ever saw. Thai is true 
cricketing connolsseurship, to be able 
to look at an innings In the ednfext of 
the ipatch, both While it is k progress 
and .after the event. 

Cricket Woks can be deadly dull. 
; . Page after page has been waited frying 


mas, “confrontation 
which the errors of c 
are corrected through 


Institutionalized naivety". are corrected through exposing inepn- 

- ! : , _ ’ " _ sistencies apd discrediting the belief In 

A ^general phenomenon which I magic's efficacy - ' an! approach he 
found surprising Is the large role played cons iders more comforting to adults 
In these- tales and conversations by than helpful to children. ... 

God, and the perfectly natural way the . ' . 

children talk of . a being ' generally An even shorter term for this species 
reckoned to be either dead or peculiar- of pedagogy - “Teach these bbys aqd 
ly detached. 1 Orthodaxly enqugh, God glrlstaothing b\it Facts. Facts ajone are 
has created eveiytftirig. (Ah amusing ' Wbpted in lire” - is Gradgriridery . Md 
.' piece Of back-to-froot reasoning serves yet as a buSinessrtian Gradgrjnd would 


pjoutfi fills, (It is. actoally -a royetehop 


Jrif reasoning serves yet as a businessman Ura „ . 

to-.Hccount for the diversity of lan- have admired some of the attitudes instance 
guagest. if there were bnly 1 one' lan- .revealed here. In a sustained exchange have_mo 


. Norm ally i 
8 stand on c 


. guagei God wouldn’t have. felt called • on the “tooth fairy”, evidently u uig . av> UIUIJ UJV ^ WH. vuy ivnawu »vi. j* .rv mv^» m hpq ^ T r '~^ T ~Z "V'V 1 — >•' „ ■' J 

1 ignTo create China, Japoq etc.) But, thing In those parts, the children tellingteji*^rdli»g Jo Andyfcih; : fhort-Ieg when he Waalrt s' s fejp. 

j i^ddfe objects, ‘some ideas;, Conte from -discuss the rights and wrongs of passing that, going by theprecedent set by He SawJessopSmatch-vflqriuig rind .replied. . • , 


have iqofe 
actually th< 
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The effusions of Anny 


WINIFRED GfiRIN: 

Anne Thackeray Ritchie 
A Biography 

3 1 Opp . Oxford Lfniversi I y Press , £ 1 2 . 50. 
0 19 812664 fi _ 

What English writer was tensed by 
Thackeray and Virginia Woolf, knew 
them both intimately, and was afraid of 
neither? 

The answer is Anny Thackeray, the 
novelist and biographer whose grace- 
ful, impressionistic books were so 
popular a hundred years ago; whose 
memoirs bring so many oi the great 
Victorians to lire before our eyes: 
Charlotte Bronte in her “little harfyc 
dress with a pattern of fuint green 
moss. She enters in mittens, in silence, 
in seriousness" , or Tennyson nnd Car- 
lyle walking through Eaton Square at 
night, and Cnrlylc looking up ut the 
grand houses with (he comment. 
Acrid putrescence . She is, ns Virgi- 
nia Woolf said,- "the source of much 
that remains in men's minds about the 
Victorian age". Her pen was light and 


By Claire Tomalin 

Ufirin’s death last week), hut as the 
first complete study - for the delight- 
ful small volume published in Dublin 
in 1951 , Thackeray's Daughter by 
Hester Thackeray Fuller and Violet 
Hammersley, with an introduction by 
Desmond MucCarlhy, is not that. 

Anny Thackeray was the daughter of 
a troubled home. Her father, the great 
novelist, met a young Irish girl, 
Isabella Shawc, in Paris in 1835 and 
married her, imprudently, the next 


O! what a handsome woman she is. 
She suid, shaking her head: “I have 
often heard about you. How is your 
sister? Docs she help you to dress 
and do your hair? I always used to 
dress my sister's hair when I was a 
girl.” I don't think she cared im- 
mensely as she turned away before I 
could answer. 


sympathetic, her mind darted here and 
there without apparent method but 
with a pointilllste oriliiancc. Here, in 
her study of Madame dc Sgvignd, she 
describes a banquet: 

It seems to have been a brilliant and 
noisy Tease Many candles are re- 
corded as having shone, as well as 
beautiful ladies. There was noise and 
music; there were ortolans; soup was 
spilled, and a silver dish was stolen 
on the occasion. 

And here is Hampstead: 

As for Church Row, as most people 
know, it is an avenue of ' Dutch 
red-faced houses, leading demurely 
to the old church tower, that stands 
guarding its graves in the flowery 


churchyard. As we came up the quiet 
place, the sweet windy drone of the 
organ swelled across the blossoms of 


year; Anny was born in 1837. Two little 
sisters followed in quick succession, 
the second dying at eight months, the 
third (Minny, wno was to become the 
first wife of Leslie Stephen) precipitat- 
ing a depressive illness in ncr mother. 
Isabel!, vs behaviour became alarming: 
walking on the beach at Margate, she 
tried to push her precocious three- 
year-old Anny (or "Tonic" or “Pussy” 
or “Great fat decdle-decdlc” - the 
family was given to affectionate 
names) into the waves. Anny felt terror 
and resentment but did not speak of it 
even to her father. A certain deter- 
mined sweetness of outlook seems to 
have been formed In her; in ail her 
writing she looks on the bright side, hut 
with a shadowing of nostalgia. There 
were to be no more days of singing, 
dancing and picking daisies and clover 
with pretty Mama in Brunswick Square 
(they had settled in Bloomsbury tor a 
time). Soon Isabella threw herself into 
the water, from a boat on which the 
family was travelling to Cork. 

Her life was saved (such was the 
buoyancy of Victorian dress); but 
Thackeray thought it necessary to keep 
her apart from the children and him- 
self, and she lived in private care until 
her death, long after his, in 1894. The 
strain of madness appeared again in 
her first grandchild, Laura, daughter of 
Leslie Stephen and Minny; and 
although Anny was in no way insane, 
she was richly eccentric, volatile, extra- 


When Anny was 26, her father died 
suddenly, followed a year later by his 
mother. The girts inherited and sold his 


the spring, which were lighting up 
every shabby comer and hillside 
garden. Through this pleasant con- 
fusion of past and present, of spring- 
time scattering blossoms upon the 
graves, of old ivy walks and iron bars 
imprisoning past memories, with 
fragrant fumes of lilac and of elder, 
one could picture to oneself, Os in a 
waking dream, two figures advanc- 
ing from the corner house with the 
ivy walls - distinct, sedate - passing 
under the old doorway. I could 
almost see the lady, carefully dres- 
' spd in many fine muslin foids and 
frills with hooped silk skirts, indeed, 
. but slight and graceful in her quick 
advance, with blue eyes, with deli- 
cate sharp features, and a dazzling 
skin. 6 

This is the writing of a woman who 
; deserves, to bo remembered; bnd now 
Winifred Gdrin has reminded us of her 
with p biography so rich in interest nnd 
bo perfectly matched to its subject that 
: it must be welcomed not only as the' 
crowning work of n distinguished 
career (which ended, sadly, with Mrs 


vagant and subject to what was prob- 
ably a thyroid disorder. 

This may have played its part in 
giving her a characteristic elated ener- 
gy that allowed her both to organize 
ner own career as a well-paid profes- 
sional writer and to ignore or leap over 
some of the dictates laid down for 


ladies, ft was not only an over-active 
thyroid that helped. Thackeray's up- 
bringing of his daughters was ex- 


“palazzo", the splendid house just built 
at 2, Palace Green, and his copyrights 
were well sold too; his daughters were 
not to be poor. His extravagant dis- 
position, and a touch of his genius were 
Anny’s further inheritance. She hud 
already published a novel, The Story of 
Elizabeth, a girl’s love story set in Paris 
and the English seaside: the tale is 
ordinary, but the language is original, 
with flashes of life and humour when 
she describes a place and suits it to a 
mood. Thackeray's publishers took 
her on enthusiastically. 

The sisters had many friends to 
comfort them. They went to stay near 
Mrs Cameron and the Tennysons on 
the Isle of Wight, where “everybody is 
either a genius, or a poet, or a painter 
or peculiar in some way, poor Miss 
Stephen says is there nobody common- 
place?" Then, after a comfortable visit 
to the Trollopes, they settled in Lon- 
don, Minny keeping house, Anny 
writing and entertaining. Presently 
they were taking in the orphaned 
babies of a cousin in India; and Miss 
Stephen's brother proposed to Minny. 


Happiness was re-established; Minny, 
with a two-year-old daughter of her 
own, told her sister, “O Anny, how one 
does like one’s own child! 1 ' 

But Minny was struck down, dying 
suddenly in raid-pregnancy, and leav- 
ng a widower who would never, even 
In the blessing of a second marriage to 
the widowed Julia Duckworth, lose the 
habit of self-pity. Anny's story takes a 
curious leap from its distant, early 
Victorian brightness Into the more 
murky and familiar territory of the 
Duckworths and the Stephens. It is 
quite a painful jolt to realize that when 
Virginia Stephen complains to Lytton 
Strachoy “O how these old women 

rnAil «mii lifftP _r *i_ _ _ ■ a > 
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traordinanr for its time; they lived 
now in France, now in England, 
sometimes 1 travelling alone, and wel- 
comed into adult social gatherings. 
They seem also to have been allowed 
a rare degree of intellectual liberty: 
if their minds were undisciplined 
(Leslie Stephen longed, much later, 
for Anny's genius to be "just a little 
combed out”) they were not. con- 
strained by useless school-lore or pi- 
ety; they were “probably unique in 
their time and circle - as girls - for 
the freedom they had enjoyed” - this 
is Mrs Gtfrin's phrase. 

From an early age Anny was her 
rather s closest companion, unrivalled 
bv mother or stepmother. She idolized 
3 *. if she feit the strains of his 
difficult life she was discreet upon this 
point. He ribbed her - “Great fat 
decdle-deedlc" became simply "Fat”- 
jmd he taught her to be his secretary; 
he forbade her to write stories or think 
of marriage before she had had time to 
.read the clBSilcs^iearaitlwtwayvefef. 
■ the world; he made her nis ally against 
his own mother?* gloomy religious 
creed, arid took her ana Minny to 
. Rome add Germany and Brussels. 
They were used to knowing the 
famous, the Brownings, the Carlyles, 


v.. D W9 wiwiwiis 3IHJ nis 

ramily; Minny Innocently wished her 

* »? 1 r M ld wril ® “ well as the author 
. of Nkkleby. ,.y 

.. At eighieen Army discovered Fanny 
; .Burtey r s journal and decided to omu- 
; ; ate heri-what has survived of the diary 
: l£? Whore * * ’ W W Miss . Bu rney^ 

I had an jiiviutiort frdnv 
Mre/Thomson 'Hinkey.; fcut,Tapa 
Yopul.d nakiake nie, hayipg: a public 
: : Jn m "ften<M at Which hc made 
. Impromptu 
rood; reason, f ft 


spoil my life", one of the old women in 
aueslion is kind, eager, scatterbrained 
Anny who took in everyone’s babies 
and drove her own pen across the page 
with a‘ wonderful impressionistic 




A charcoal portrait of Lady Ritchie by John Singer Sargent, 1914. 


Mrs Dymond is a book that must be 
taken on its own terms, as the vision of 


an author who is sharply observant of 
social types and finely responsive to 
landscape - here of the Lake District 

J O !_ — J !.. L. If 11 II — . . _ 


and Paris and its bW/eue. What she 


lacks is any real engagement with the 
inner life of her characters: they are all 
children, or rather they are all judged, 


vigour which must have made its mark 
on Virginia’s own style. 

The 1870s saw Anny established as a 
writer. Her best-known novel, Old 
Kensington, appeared, very much her 
own in its glancing, evocative descrip- 
tions, but bearing clear traces of her 
father’s penchant for drawing selfish, 

■ irresistible women. Her next book was 
a study of the painter Angelica Kaiiff- 
roann; she may have felt some affinities 
with her as she approached a middle 
aw of professional dedication, but 
without any central supporting love. 

And then, to the Indignant horror of 
her bereaved brother-in-law particu- 
larly Anny kicked up her heels and 
was found kissing in the drawing-room 
at Hyde Park Gate. 


at Hyde Park Gate. * — *• 

Between 1877 add 1881 three emi- 
nent Victorian women took it Into their 

followed by Qeorge Ellqt and Bar<> 
ness Burdett-Cdutts; Of the three 
Anny appears to have chosen best; she 
married her second cousin, fresh out of 
Eton and Cambridge. They had known 
, one ; another for years, and it was 
..generally agreed that he was excep- 
flonally mature and responsible. 
Beyond this it is hard to discover very 
much about Richmond Ritchie, who 
derated Jiimself to his. labours 1 at the 1 
India Office from the - time of the 
marriage, (he washyenty-throe.Anny 
fajrty) his premature death ; in 
T9l2; but clearly, he i was a hard 
worker, and , beoapte a devoted 
: father: i. ‘ ■’ 
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vWork; the little study of Maddrhe de 
. the Book of Sybils with fts 

■ enchanting portraits, oL the literary 
: ladies of an earlier generation . and Mrs 
Dymond; which is undoubtedly, as Mrs 
•.Girin says, her finest. novel.., “ . t%-.- 


by the moral standards of the nursery.' 
Susanna Dymond, like Dorothea in 
Mlddlemarch (written over a decade 
earlier) marries a much older man 
because she is an idealizing innocent. 
Susanna’s concept of marriage extends 
little farther than doing her mother 
good - here she resembles Gwendolen 
Harleth too - and she has no notion of 
the relation between money and sex 
(and so hardly understands the 
opprobrium she earns). This would not 
matter if the author old not appear to 
share her innocence; where George 
Eliot shows in cruelly believable detail 
the effect of this sort of nalVete, Anny 
Thackeray Ritchie gives a child’s eye 
view of the “happiness" of Susanna 
wuh the good old grandfatherly Col- 
onel Dymond whose daughter she 
tears. It is what Virginia Woolf de- 
scribed as her “childlike candour of 
mind which had so much rather praise 
and exult than weigh and pondej”. 

Mrs Dymond is undoubtedly fla- 
voured a little too sweetly; but with the 
sweetness goes a true gentleness and a 
genuinely sparkling ana engaging man- 
ner, so that the story does interest and 
touch the reader. It was Mrs Ritchie’s 
last novel, although Virginia Woolf 

ffage wh r diaiy ofvisi t ln 8 her fa her 
she put her hand down I remember, 

— jfijy ^if s f, r fe x e ndi s gi ^ t he 
quarters written -but couldn’t finish 

Instead there were, her famous ri- 
rmnlscences and introductions to her 
father's works, A tremor in the raar- 
„ riage may also have had its silent effect 
on her imagination: Mi's Garin says 

I h ^il ft ^ Q . dea,h 1 ofU0nelTe nnysou 
. iq 1886, Richmond was bewitched. by 
lus .beaiitifal widow; but tljds passed 
arid (he story of the unhappiness 
survives only in family talk. Still; Anny 
could be h trial, with her restlessness, 
her famous friends, her impulsiveness 
and her extravagance. • , 

on, past the birth' of 
grandchildren and' the death of Rich- 
mbnd, losing friends and finding new 
onHsUph as Swinburne^ Henry Tame* 
and Banie; she became a grand, living 
memohaj to the. Eminent Victorians; 

® ve p ,fa : ;frelcon)e Lytton 
Sttflch^s b ookmthe;last yaatpf her . 
fa®- At her death, in X919, Virginia 
: Wpplf; wrote , a tribute;, ip ;the' Tfynp 


Literary Supplement. Some months : 
later she published a decidedly satirical 
portrait of Anny as "Mrs Hilbery" in } 
her novel Night and Day, it annoyed 
the Ritchie family but is the best thing | 
in the book, culminating In a wonderful - 
conversation in which Mrs Hilbery j 
tries to dissuade her daughter from * 
living with a man without benefit of f 
-marriage, and describing her own 1 
marriage as an ocean voyage: 

"Who knows," exclaimed Mrs Hil- i 
bery, continuing her reveries, .. 
“where we are bound for, or why, or f 
who has sent us, or what we shall find j; 
- who knows anything, except that ! 
love is our faitn love - " she j 
crooned . . . “And you won’t think .-! 
those ugly thoughts again, will you, ! 
Katharine?" J 

There was, evidently, something to 
mock as well as much to revere in Anny 
Thackeray; even her great friend ana 
fellow-writer Mrs Olipnant remarked, 

She was always more effusive than 
myself, delightfully flattering, 
appreciating, I used to say that if you 
wanted the moon very much, she 
would eagerly, and for a moment 
quite seriously, think how she could 
help to get it for you, scorning the 
bounds of the possible. 


She was famous for arriving early* or 
late, or inviting too many people when 
there was -no food; ana ruthless in 
imposing her will, as when she bad the 
whiskers oq her father's bust in West- 
minster Abbey chiselled down to givell . 
a better appearance. But, however 
amusing her character, she is not to be 
dismissed as a merely fantastical 
woman. Her kindness wasgenubie hod 
“tracheal ^especially to chi Wren. Many 
friends loved her devotedly: the Sar- 
gept drawing, with its lovely smile from 
a lopsided face, was commissioned 
by her admirers. ■ And, .whatever hef 
working methods - Virginia Woolf 


describes her polishing the backs of her. 
books with a duster between phraSest a. 
habit that may not seeem very strange 
to women writers of the present gen- , 
oration- - she :was' productive . and- 
professional. She left the record of an 


biography of Tennyson last year, fa a 
restorative rather than a Cutting- down- : 
to-slze study! the dead are giveh them 
stature, reclaimed warmly - for our 
sympathy; and Jffljlow-feellqg. “ 

although it may? leave a couple of;, 
questions ■ hanging fa : the air; chiefly ■ 
about Anny’s reactions to the madness ; , 
: .in the 1 family arid' hbf owp bouts of:'.; 
melancholy, it i$k faif and kiridiy view,; , 
•and wOuld have : com^ehded. itself to.- 
the subject'h^raelf. : 
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What makes Tories tick? 


By J. R. Vincent 

PHILIP NORTON and 
ARTHUR AUGHEY: 

Conservatives and Conservatism 
334pp. Temple Smith. £12.50 (paper- 


Therc is a supposed Conservative 
intellectual ascendancy. This means 
that for the first time in years there 
has been a run of Conservative 
books, and that there are more Con- 
servative titles getting published than 
Labour ones. True, nut only part of 
the truth. Enter your local “alterna- 
tive” bookshop, and see the hard 
bibliographic facts. The sum of titles 
connected with any of the parliamen- 
tary orthodoxies Is but a tmy rivulet 
compared with the Mississippi of 
antlnomian thought. Still, there has 
been a small Conservative explosion, 
rather as there has been a small 
explosion about the misuse of pow- 
dered milk in the Third World, and 
a pause is now likely until the next 
fashion in political publishing tBkes 
shape. It is a good time to take stock 
of the present state of knowledge 
and opinion about English Conser- 
vatism. Now, for the first time, ev- 
erything about the subject is brought 
together within a single cover. 

The authors are both Lecturers in 
Politics. One is an active Conserva- 
tive (Norton), the other not. Their 
book, the best sort of primer, will 
annoy nobody. They come across as 
good-tempered and fair men. Their 
work wilt be greatly in demand by 
students new to the subject. Old 
hands will turn to it as a quick way 
of finding the required lecture fod- 
der. The exposition is graceful and 
free from social science English. On 
the other hand, the authors appear 
chiefly as umpires between other 
men's thoughts, and say little in their 
own right. They present essential in- 


thing as Conservatism. (The authors an entrepreneur? Why do University 
are very clear, by the way. that a Careers Services have nu column in 
ncu-liberal passion for market econo- their tables for self-made men? Is Sir 
mics is not Conservatism. Good.) I. Giimour scouring the ends of the 
The higher Conservative theory, as ? ar fa * or the counterparts of the re- 
found in books, is painfully unreal. fu B e “ and aliens who have done so 
— • r - much to make the modern British 


The more 


tan its tone, as in 


Oakeshott, the less it can possibly e . c onomy? Was Werner Sombart 
entail party preferences. It is nearly right about the Jews? Oes, at 
always (the exception is Salisbury), penods when Jews have had a fair 
morality without sociology; whereas c J> an ce-) The neo-liberals arc right 
progressive theory is sociology di- markets but blind about Eng- 

vorced from morality and sense of 1?°^' and con f ei ?. t0 b f e 11 ^°.- 
human nature. Pursue intimations fa® succes |j 9 r f ai ur . c 9* fa eir re 8 imc 
how you will, they must lead into rests on, their incuriosity, 
sociological contexts. And in a coun- , .T* 1 ® fa'J d , c ^ a P (er ’ Py* 11 ? a .^° r t 
try whose cultural and governmental factory of the party, is inevitably 
traditions are so overwhelmingly slightly bnnal. Chapter 4, on elector- 
Ihosc of secular nrogressivism, it is a J support, reconsiders the old para- 
prnbably unwise for Conservatives to dox of the Tory workingman - script 
turn to tradition for comfort. One by Alf Garnett, statistics by Ivor 
day we may know what real Con- Cjw e - The paradox has changed 
servatives really think. At present we wth the years. We used to ask why 
only know what they think they fae poor voted for the nghl. Now 
ought to think fa e paradox to be explained is why 

Why does 'conservative thought li' C ?"^ h ™S hl ^HeeoTu £ 
were* like 'shooting TtfrkSfe ^ “ fes? ' fahe 
to"S V^iv 8 5eX b ! s an ° wcr - Modc ™ rncilities lor prop- 
pb£: P«r y ^Te o?n P nT£“ Afitar^t^into 11 ^ 

'^ what lo sayahqut^capit.lisn 1 . of |' ue n ru l u5 np p 0 „ent of apartheid. 
ntr^nf 1 / fir tele phone- tapping, and conditions in 

hivhhe”' tSrsaa, rsn 

tirades^gainsT the ^Jacobins mnyhe V ™ lH'ir P S! 

^•dlTMT-S % E st lhe impal?able misl of libcr ' 

least he is not quite as much a Tele- ' . mll . k 

graph intellectual as the latter would ° n clej-taral support, not m 
ftke to think. The real beliefs of «*"“ 1 , h L a _ v «l?PPf. n « 


own right. Ihey present essentiat in- 
formation neatly, they quote shrewd- 
ly, they supply a little recent gossip, 
and they use their good judgment to 
challenge over-simplifications. On a 
few issues, such as the power of the 
party leader, they locate new middle 
ground between opposed points of 
view. For the relative beginner, here 
is all you ever wanted to Know about 
the tncory and practice of English 
Conservatism. 

The authors emerge unscathed 
from their discussion of Tory princi- 
ples. They reject equally the Scylla 
of reductionism and the Charybdis of 
an Idealized party creed. The reduc- 
tionist view tnat the only principle of 
Conservatism is that there should be 
a Conservative government is in- 
adequate and not historically true. 
On the other hand, the ritual ideolo- 
gy of sin, scepticism, tradition; com- 
mon sense, Intimations, and other 
such invocations are really only for 
use by the party's (usually borrowed) 
attendant intelligentsia, and . by 

K liticians when trying to behave like 
ellectuais. Unless and until some- 
one supplies a. realistic account of 
Conservative ideology as- it actually 
is, . that is as a folk ideology rather 
than an intellectual confection, it is 
right to be .intolerantly negative 
about the Idea that thCre Is ' such a 


IU Llll I In. 1IIW I CPI UCIICfca U1 , , . . « ■ ’ ju nFnmf , nor 

Conservatives, if they exist, cannot del dre w the ba: 

be found in formal texts and are * orgamzaUan, not much has hap- 

extremely difficult to articulate. R ° bert Midwraj 

_ . } (although the party conference of 

The lack of a sociology of Conser- 2 5 qo can now be squeezed in at only 
vatism matters the more, since the lw0 reaort5i Blackpool and Bright- 
interesting questions about It are in- on)i Conferences are still not as Tm- 
deed sociological. Why do those with por tant as valets, as in Balfour’s dic- 
anything to lose, turn to the Con- The party is far richer than 

servatives rather than to the Liber- most people think, for to its national 
als? Why do those with much to revenue of £2 million one must add 
lose, do less than nothing about it? £41^ m iu ion received each year local- 
Wliy are the urban rich in the twen- ; y The authors give useful, updated 
tieth century so uninterested in acc0U nt8 of backwaters like the 
building the kind of moral order Advisory Committee on Policy, the 
built by the rural rich in the Conservative Research Department, 
nineteenth century? Why do the an d the. Conservative Centre, Not-, 
hereditary intelligentsia regard voting a bly lacking is comment on 
Conservative as a form of deviant constituency parties, chairmen, 
behaviour, even when they practise agents and area chairmen. Heath’s 
it? Why is Labour regarded by Con- failure in 1974 to use the party 
servatives as the party of the workers mac hjne to mobilize the strong con- 
when skilled workers, in 1979, were s tftuency support in his favour Is not 


iixe unnsnan democracy, except He at least tried seriously, wnere 
perhaps under Baldwin? It will be Wilson had only tried frivolously, to 
some time before answers to such modernize Britain. On the other 


questions, find their way into the text- hand, his ideal of managerial collec- 
bo oks - tivism left little need tor a Tory 

The neo-liberals in their turn fall party, or’ indeed for parties nt_ all. 
down on sociology. They offer us an 
economics of entrepreneurship, but 


The neo-liberals in their turn fall party, or indeed for parties nt an. 
down on sociology. They offer us an On the premiership, the authors 
economics of entrepreneurship, but point to a central weakness: there is 
have nothing to say on where the no White House, no body of power- 
entrepreneurs will come from. Nor fal and clever men who depend por- 
has anyone else. Thatcherism sonally on the premier. ^Central 
assumed that enterprise was the one Office and the Cabinet Office are 
factor of production that did not bureaucracies ■ loyal essentially to 
need worrying about: people just themselves. We; hive a system of 
liked making money. Nothing could highly .centralized power which IS 
be farther from the. truth. Making very difficult for strong pnme minte- 
money is a deviant activity, and we ters to use' assertively- without, it 
know nothing about why some peo-_. looking as. though they, had .simply . 
pie do it ana others (JP not. When falleri 1 iqto the hands of the wrong 
did the last.jEng Lit graduate become people. Y , ■... ... • ' ■ 


In the TLS of July 9, 1931, E. A. Peers 
reviewed A. Rovira l Vlrgili's Cata- 
lunyfii- la Republics published by the 
Ubreria Cataldnla at five pesetas: 

The literature of the Spanish Republic 
has begun. Only a few weeks after the 
revolution there appeared two books 
(one by Sefior Nicolau d'Olwer, the' 
Minister of . Economy, the other by 
Don Rafael Sanchez Guerra, secretary : 
to the President) which, had been 
written during the last days of th$ bld - 
1 rigime and foretold its fail. Brit here we ! 
have a discussion of what will probably 
be the most immediate and serious 
question of the new Corjes - the. 
relations between Catalonia ; and the 
rentral Spanish Government- written 
since the overthrew Of the monarchy. 

Realizing, no' doubt, that whatever 
he may write during this < transition 
period Yean of. itself have only an 
ephemeral existence, Seftor Rovira i 


Fifty years on . . . 


Virgin has acutely contrived to give his 
book a. permanent value by the inclu- 
sion in it ‘of a number or important 
documents which throw much light on 


ula when such a solution of the separat- 
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ism.. Few who are not professed stu- 
dents of Spanish politics snow that the 
federal solution of Catalonia's difficul- 
ties goes back nearly sikty years, to the 
days of the First ■ Republic. We can 
noW. foi 1 the first time, read In conve- 
nient form the text of the Federal 
Constitution of 'the Spanish Republic 
proposed in 1873, which .divided; the 
“Spanish nation" into seventeen States' 
. - including Cpba and Porto Rico and 
defined those Very relations between 
Madrid and the local capitals whlcff 
just bow are the subject pf so much 
debate. Ten years later the Assembly 
of the Federal Catalan Party drew up a 
programme which formulated the 


that “Estat Gatalifl*’ whlch at present is 
known as 1 the Genbrallfat. Together . 
ydth the documents is printed a project ; 
which ql$o dates from 1SS3, but w^s.. 
revised flVe ^years later.' and revived j 
the assent of fedefalfats-aU over Spain, r i ‘ 
We then cbihe to a riutnber of Catalb- 1 
. hiab documents: the. famous '‘Based of 
Manresa" (1892), which mark the most ■ 
striking and ^gnlficapt of tfie'.inhny , 
stages of. prpgtess toward Catalan 
autonomy; the, .projected* Autonomy 
Statute of 191?, containing 8 long and 
: historically .valuable preamble; iand 
. flq^y fae^rovisidn^Co^^oab't iv 

Catalan Separatist^ und'er-^foe. pr'eg- 1 - 1 .' 
idency of Sefioi M8cik in l9?8. j-.at tfrb 
height of Primo : de Rlyerp’s powef , . 
that:fa fo say, but IssUcd Erom 'thh 
1 prudent refuge of ^iayaria. -v, , . r, ; ’£■; ; 
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Soldiers and statesmen 


JOHN GOOCII: 


it is doubtful if the French, then, or when he undertook the reorganization 
Bv Brian BnnH later, had any serious plans for making of the Army in 1W16 as his own 

* the attempt, In the aftermath of Prus- post-war memoirs would suggest: "The 

bb BP-. ni.,, *i a ’ s defeat of France in 187iJ, Sir coincidence of Haldane's advent to 

JOHN GOOCII: George Chesney initiated a spate of office, the Anglo-French staff con- 

Tlie Prospect of War invasion fiction with his best-selling versations and the creation of the 

Studies in British Defence Policy 1847- Sj* EiSlf whichwa j Expeditionary Force was indeed a 

1942 J truly ftiturislic in that the imagined coincidence and no more. Edward 

fll enemy had virtually no nnvy. A new Spiers has developed the same thesis at 

nSSk n ‘ WU Y C of ‘ nva ? ,on literature after 1900, greater length in Haldane: an Army 

U /146 312s U such as Erskme Childers’s The Riddle Reformer (1980), but is more critical of 

_mim »>»«-■■■■ i of the Sands, could at least point to a the War Minister for so confusing the 

Twenty years ago, researching into P°tcmial threat in the expanding Ger- issue later. However, as Gooch points 
later Victorum and Edwardian military n j an " eec * ^ U1 ' n ^ act German naval out. to deprive Haldane of the claim to 
history was a ralher lonely occupation P* anners were never sanguine about extraordinary foresight is at (he same 
and, apart from a re-assessment of the *«© prospecis of full-scale invasion as time to free him from accusations of 
Cardwell reforms, there was not much d, stmct from limited raids. The real deception and to make him a human 
sense of a scholarly debate. Since then, P° ml much a l*rmist fiction (as in rather than a superhuman figure, 
however, it has become quite a popular accounts of "The Third 

area of study and ■ several younger \* or,d War"), was to alert the nation to The essay on "Soldiers, Strategy and 

scholars have thoroughly explored par- the nu™ for greater military prepared- War Aims* is an important contribu- 
(icufar aspects of military reform and {***•'■ whether in die form of the lion to the study of civil-military rela- 
rcurganiziitinn. Prominent among Volunteer Movement or of some kind lions in the First World War because it 
them is John Gooch, thanks mainly to ™ natiumi I service. shows that generals and politicians 

his book The Plans. of War (19741. Whether the mn« rptukuthin held very different notions of “war 


reorganization. Prominent among Vl, »«nreer movement or ot some kind lions in the First World War because it 
them is John Gooch, thanks mainly to °* natlun!| I service. shows that generals and politicians 

his book The Plans. of War (1974), Whether the mass readership of this held ver y different notions of “war 
which traced the development of the invasion literature took it seriously a ‘ ms Bnd how they were to be real- 
gencral staff from its origins to the end may lie doubted. In 1895 Alfred Harm- ized - Gooch believes that the generals, 
of Ihc First World War, but also to swortli ran n luridly advertised news- and Robertson in particular, had a 
several significant articles published by paper serial, including references to more realistic view of what could be 
him in books and journals. The Pros- the dire fete of local dignitaries enti- at;hievcd with the limited forces avail- 
peciofWar brings together six of these, tied “The Siege of Portsmouth", but he abl ® bul were unflble t0 gel their expert 
originally published between 1968 and still failed in his bid lowin a Parliamcn- adv ' ce accepted. He makes a good case 
1977, together wilh two new cssnys. tary scat in that constituency. The [? r ll, e military preoccupation with the 
One orthe latter, a survey of invasion campaign for compulsory military western Front, but it is well to remem- 
threats and their impact on plans for (raining gained impetus from the dc- bcr ,hal ,hat generation of comman- 
norne defence, covers Ihc century front ficicncies exposed by the Boer War ders bad been brought up on the 
the I84te, when steum-power had and indirectly did some good in en- Na P°!«>mc maxim of concentration of 
Supposedly bridged the Channel' ' for cou raging physical fitness and basic superior forces on the decisive front. 
French invasion, vin the perennial military skills, but its emphasis on “his could manifest itself as a dogmatic 
Pn?h US!*? Channel tunnel (1882. home defence was not conducive to a °PP° s ' l ' on t0 the dispatch of any 
I9iy, 19817) to the wanitig of the dispassionate reappraisal of the troo P s or weapons to other fronts. 
German threat after 1940. But apart Army's priorities. Indeed, during the . 

from this chapter, the dates in Gooch's whole J Boll from the Blue” con- This debate is taken up from the 
sub-title are misleading because all the troversy non-navalists failed to grasp viewpoint In Gooch’s con- 

otfl ? r are concerned with the or anyway to admit, that if the Koval , l .F8 as . sa y on ,,The Maurice De- 
period 1900-18. Navy completely lost control of the - e . • wb,cb a[so illustrates the con- 

Two themes especially have in- sea-approaches it would be easier for b. num B lack of rapport between sol- 
tercsted him in this shorter period and an opponent lo starve Britain into d ' ers and politicians in the final year of 
give this collodion a fair degree of surrender than to attempt a hazardous war. Sir Fredenck Maurice, Direc- 
coherence and sense of unity. The invasion. JWj or MIHtarv Operations at the War 

major theme is the transition in foreign Even after Russia's defeat bv Janan unt Apt } ,918 «. sacrificed his 

policy and strategy from preoccupation in 1904-5 the former's threat tbA folia 0 m,Qry c f r ? ei i * n . a vain attempt to 
with the defence of a scattered empire po^ ° f ^ 

in an era of naval dominance and fid India lobbv The wan i no of this Un [ or f lJnate| y ior fvlaurice, he 
■ so-called "Splendid Isolation", to the issue IseSred thrS Vbrief ** co ns rain ^- to P ubliai « specific 
acceptance of a Continental commit- term of Sir Georae Clarkf as the fiSI c ? arge8 by cha J len 8 in P Government 
men! against Germany with itsimplica- secretary of ihe°CommUtce of Imoerifll l lateme . nt f on tbe number of troops in 
tions of political obligation and an Defend? from 19M?o iffi f Clarire wal France,nJanuar y 1918, compared with 
unprecedented military effort. Within B rare type indeed- a scientific soldier p yea [ ? arHe J- and tb ® len g ,h of the 
thisframewoTk, Gooch is fascinated by who was also a navafiit in outlook and JS ndl ro l! ? aig bad becn obll £ ed to 
the minor theme of the early evolution yet was fimly S » ke °KF b 5 fo « JbeGemiaii Sreak- 

of the bureaucracy for dedsfon-making feuropc. He nLJSB Shea's SS2 thr 9 u 8hjn March 1918. His task made 
In defence (what another pioneer in sion Klh Afdiffin a Puerile and %*** & ? weak statement of the 
this field; Franklyn A. Johnson, has sought o Opposition’s case from Asquith, Lloyd 

termed "defence tiv nn« c «K nc . ner ttiat to George successfu v rebutted Mu... 


in me sense mat close- acquaintance could nol 

with the sources has convinced him troops in Kabul 'through the' wimVr! Ail serious students of this subiect 
that there was no sudden, dramatic Kitchener was unimpressed by will be glad to have these scattered 
fro* 11 empire and towards Clarke s data, and after a clash with Sfr articles available ip one volumrfafbelt 
the Continent in 1905-^6, , but rather a John Fisher Clarke gladly, quit the at a high price and without an Index) 
steady shift in pnonties from the mid Committee, later recalling plaintively while regretting itatmoSSi 
1890s to 1910. Amone the lending that ielindsn R nnhflh«ionrf«Fh:»iHd u .opportunity 


swing away from empire and towards Clarke's data, and aft 
the Continent in 1905-$, but rather a John Fisher Clarke 


ws no sudden, dramatic Kitchener was unimpressed by 
from empire and towards Clarke's data, and after a dash with Sir 


aiwauj am li ■■■ piiuuuc» iiuiu mu iinu iaier recalling plaintively 

1890s to 1910. Among the leading thnt lie lind spent the best part of his lire 
military dramatis personae in this de- “trying to make great and eminent 


.Ail serious students of this subject 
will be glad to have these scattered 
articles available ip one volume (albeit 


while regretting that an opportunity 
has been missed to expand some of the 
topics; for example ,f The War Office 


names wfll be unfamiliar to all but n few less obtrusive and more indirect Esher’s rolb in the early yeare of ti? e 
specialists, so it is a pity (hat more approach. Cjn would hnvn mndL a 7 n uV.!i ! a 

aHmM hem* stiff * V »n Though fortunately It was never put companion piece to the essay on 

ess'ny on the sSi,^i,d TrSfSM .S.,S!'" 1 *•' “‘"-“'at- 


iea th is coll ccl on orovide's a snlu i nrv States ln de enca of Canada - TM? wris geween soldiers and statesmen. It cah 
Sfr«t & ta unattractive proposition, not mere- be naA i wi h profit by those concerned 

treatment of iheLi^ice nf rS in \ y because Canada was indefensible by b Britain^ contemporary defence 


land or sca •' but dlso because Angio- 

SSSeff ■ AmMiffntrade wm wqTth£40Q milGop 

•SSSrtU* ^ Apnum; This detailed and bi^rre 
JSPJJS- oxeitlse relates to the broader tljeme 


1 , • , , , „ ■iMiwmiMa IU 1 

Whom it is primarily intended. 

«ed id .Ofi. What A Lovlefy lYdrV but Q f t h B vblume in revealing the utter Armaments ail \d Disarmament: 
-.aiso .puryeswH more insidiously by incompatibility of thearmv and SaJI S l P *l Ye , arbo °k 1*1 < produced by 
w ^o are taken to ttWK ablutions, and the inability of ; the Stockholm International Peace 
M. ‘ hd .references, Gooch’s judgment. dommiitM nf nSLrL - Research Institute f58lDD. £19.5(1. 


>*trior.^/is.m l9M, 'S^thot *I1». :SSSS5S £ ffi.’ELSSSS ?) ,)?««, «fl,r (n InSclion 
i soldiers who grappled with these prob- relations which was to Contribute toilin' d ^ aa 8 with .“World military spend- 1 
toms w<rt. not ma lm,' blinkered: nor ^ li>8l'and "D6rtlop m tn(j ff nK 

! uhdulY xehophobic; they wore honest, incidentaliv i ■ dl2!!5 C whhT.S ’Weapons”, - chapters on ; famona 
and often extremely ;ftble then ; Strug-., whin^ hb cfltlcLs Sirffin Hamilro^S bth ««) the : following •nnSSrS 
glinga^BStlheymlghtwith ihc liitiited for S ^ world-wide nqdcar and conVehtional 

pnThtgrdurtdsT^ aritihmehtsi The evdlutlon^of muS. 

<! thpirobyPtry With security,, not just in: a W--. fechnbloav- ■ .and : datehi ■ 


present , jolrcumstaitfies. but In fqtnrc w r 

.iones.?: >»■ .AtohcsiBge 

[ r_ ^ i!-:. Tanked fourth c 


fit* U/flC T.--— r-™-.-, ■ “V •rrvtMUVtl VI IKIUll". 

'*■ SS; ^ defence ■ 

, stretchy J f A' decade of military uses 

hf rilltar tnnuah, ,* ... .i _ » 



Foreign Travel 

A Daring Journey by a Man ot Leiicra Along the Loire from Source to 
Mouth or Thereabouts in 1912 

He took a night express, first class, from Nantes to Paris, 

And at last 

A scat was soft below his arso, 

So long ago, so long ago. 

The Loire'd been small and slow and fast. 

The Loire’d been wide and also narrow, 

And full of sand and very shallow, 

So long ago, so long ago. 

He’d found the French ate spitted sparrow. 

As well as long hind legs of frogs, 

And little carts were pulled by dogs. 

So long ago, so long ago. 

Inns had bad beds and smelly bogs, 

And wine the whole way down the Loire 
Had been too often weak and sour. 

So long ago, so long ago. 

Pas autre chose, hflas, d boire. 

And tout droit hadn't meant turn right. 

And he'd been bitten day and night, 

So long ago, so longago. 

And files buzzed black around the tripe 
On butchers* stalls down shitty alleys. 

And thorns blocked ofFmost tempting valleys, 

So longago, so iongago. 

Bored with endless silver sallies 
From pointed Gerbier de Jonc 
Most of the flow to distant Nantes, 

So long ago, so long ago. 

He'd thought that what these Frenchmen want 
Is fewer Joans of Arc In plaster. 

And fewer memories of disaster 
So long ago, so long ago. 

And trains that travel rather faster. 

Nantes, Paris, Calais, Dover. 

His venture now Is safely over, 

Longago, so longago. 

Nantes, Paris, Calais, Dover, 

Now at last he's back at rest 
Where every single thing is best,' - 
And even navvies wear a vest, 

Long, long ago, so long ago. 

Geoffrey Grigson 

A Poem in Doubt 

I have a dream this year, 

Which Is a rectory sold 
To friends: but when the auctioneer 
Has finished, what they own and hold 
Has passed to me. I mean 
The large rooms high and clean, ■ 

And gardens blossoming with flowers. 

And beds of fruit-trees. There the powers 

Of darkness and the night 
Sweep down through owls In flight 
And fill the barns. The common blades 
Of axes are as blunt as spades 

And do no work. The hand 
Of somone unseen moves 
His trowel through, and, lightly panned, 

Scatters the seedlings into grooves. 

TMs was a dream, I hear • 

A voice beside my ear 
Huport. That house you.dream of dies. 

Look for a place of proper size 

y owmelWedi^Ncat .walls , . 

Down which no Fungus crawls < ■ 

And eaM: low celliqgi, whence no heat 

Leaks out, and leayei you frozen feet, ' 

. And workiesp hours. I see 
Close to the kitchen door ■ 

One shod for tools: and one dwarfed tree . 

- Beside the gate.' You dreamed before 

Too often of that grange 1 

‘ Where you could so arrange •“ 

All things to meet (he needs of grace i ! 

Appropriate to a country place. 

Draw In your horns, I say. 

And turn that house away • y V. 

• 2*?* al * your ®*> er sy y^ould fail. 

E* nd aomething more on your own scale. 

WMji dream* tbi, Guui ; ;•! 

• -i" t.\. In common clothes of brown , • 

y. : Came through the double doors I built, 

V‘ And nteered, and .jelled my great house down. 




-.j- .■ ; - 

. Geprge MacBpth 
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Describing the indescribable 


By Robin Robbins 


essssssss r - ■ — — Ripper hunt. And when, a few weeks Ripper investigation of incompetence 

imtN BEATTIE* after Sutcliffe's twelfth known murder, and obstinate wrong-headed ness. 

J ' the police hopefully played the hoax Routine procedures were carried out 

The Yorkshire Ripper Story tape over the loudspeakers at Leeds over and over again without success. 

160pp. QuartettDoily Star. £2.50. United football ground, the fans. This was partly due to the nature of the 

0 7043 3388 0 drowned it with chants of ‘You'll never task: during one reconstruction, out of 

— catch the Ripper I" and "Twelve nil! 700 people interviewed only one had 

DAVID A YALLOP Twelve nil!". Nor were those lads the seen the victim. But even where stan- 

* only ones with cause lo rejoice: when dard techniques turned up information, 

Deliver Us From Evil ^ | fl p e WQS p U ^ on a [ e | e ph one . it lay fruitlessly in the files, so that the 

374pp. Macdonald Future. £6.95 answering machine, British Telecom, thouaht imaginatively imputed to Sul- 

(paperback, £1.75). hs it now is. netted an estimated diffe by Yallop -“So much for all those 

0 354 04565 2 £40,000. bloody cross-referenced index files 

"" 1 ' After listing half a dozen unsolved they keep goiiiR on about ~ ba *J** 

murders in west Yorkshire between point. At times the police mind showed 
On the pavement outside a block of 1970 and 1977 Yallop usks: "Exactly tbj : ajpUl i nf a to 

Sheffield council-fiats where a woman how many murderers were and are still jgmpj SLEtt a? Itev 

had fallen to her death earlier in the on the loose in Yorkshire?" It would be ,1 


DAVID A. YALLOP 
Deliver Us From Evil 
374pp. Macdonald 
(paperback. £1.75). 

0 354 04565 2 


Future. 


On the pavement outside a block of 


nna lanen io ner ueain earner hi uic uiiubwu»i« n „j- re i tu _ mon ,h 

day there was a blood-stained patch of facile, however, to look on killing as » “■?. Se^Tn ™ cation had 
sawdust. Round it stood a group of simply a local sport east of the Pen- 

children . daring the boldest to dip his nines: the sickening story of the York- jJgjjT. and 

toe in the sludge. Not far away, up shire Ripper only re-emphasizes what ?„[J pC u p * ino a in nttlcr narl '= D f 

Cemetery Rond, kids had been is evident from the Old^ Testament as bad ‘ be f ™ hvng m other parts at 

plundering graves, throwing the bones well us today’s newspapers: that a large Kn 8 iano - 

about, and trying to sell skulls to proportion of the human race finds By ordinary police standards tiicre 

antique dealers. In The Yorkshire both pleasure and profit in bloodshed, appenr to have been gross lapses in 


Ripper Story John Beattie presents so long as the victim is someone else, professional competence. Twenty- 
some gravediggers’ reminiscences of Yallnnk n ramnair nine ns well as an seven days were lost by the Manchester 
Peter Sutcliffe^! behaviour while work- JSSSSli^S^ Impress" P° ,icC u ff S* f air of , ,he , £5 - note 
ing with them. According to one, he release rem j n ds us, he is "the auiEorof 

cut off corpses’ fingers to steal rings, . the true story behind the Fatly to Bai,don « near Bradford). It took 
yanked out gold tooth-fillings with Arbuckle scanda?', and two other IfffiSSVS 
phers, and, more significantly, revelled books on murder cases). His campaign j? ] LhTdkTriSs 

in decomposing and mutilated re- here is primarily against the West of cars seen in the red-light disl nets. 

mains. Another recalls that "he had Yorkshire and Greater Manchester P ffice ^ ° t n p ri h( TS* 1 ^mhBhlv U hnd ?o 
this awful habit of lurking in the Chapel po | ice Although the Ripper was wide- ,n 8 accepted (and probably had to 
of Rest”, a third that when Sutcliffe fJ ^su^po^d during^ hU Vampage Vo be »P». P was t^ exerdse s 

became a mortuary attendant it was the meticulously careftl and sureissful in SIS? l, .h2r & iffarK WhS 

bodies of accident victims and of those | eav | ng no identifiable traces, clues render their efforts pointless. When 
opened up for post-mortems that he accum ulated from quite early on. His ? ut ^ lffe , w ? s questioned about the 
liked best. fifth S victim ^ave an accurate 

HucrHnfSnn rtf him nnH hk rnr armrd- YflllOD, flSkCCl ADOlit HlSCftr, HO finjCf 
The gruesome games of children f nE tTSSloo ^ that was disregarded prints were taken, nor palm-prints, nor 
need not be taken as a sign of a uj * “ the ooUre LTmed there was shoe-size, nor blood-group. He was 
generation of ripoers in the making. two^ murders of caught out in lying that he had not been 

rather as a normal phase in coming to !. n T in the nre «dino in Manchester at the time in question: 

terms with death, 5 phase which for ^T-ter after t^§ though double checking shewed he 

Sutcliffe did not pass. Nevertheless, « had ‘ il was not followed U P' The 

von,™ ir. . nn >h ar r> t more muraers, tney naa a complete sei u. w ii 11 , B fi,i. i ort 


liver Us From Evil, is right to assert nrinf .nd s policemen as lost property, while her 

that the breeding-ground for Sutcliffe’s ^deKriDtion th« vvas nearly accu* “ od y remailied undiLovered fifty 
crimes had existed for many years. 2,c l i n f if.iicv JnHpnn y ards awa y for 8 fe«her nine or ten 

Yallop sees Sutcjiffe's attitudes being bours - 

fostered in the widespread acceptance Unsurprisingly, it was not the West 

«c “t^ S bi7folk)£ed^ up wiSy as Yorkshiile or Greater Manchester 
^peneraHmmnfudtv w^ich ^hrids viQ S possible, coold have directed them to forces which caught Sutcliffe, but 
Si®? litSS d Sn one particular pay-packet. In another South Yorkshire. After the rhyme sent 
fence easier to accept than sex. When V Q f mont ^ s ^ey had a full set of to the local evening paper In 1979, 
housewife Emily Jackson was mur- ™ upi ” _ . n«Tnn th* ninn«r’« 


f i,_ "t," h*A tuhrirp Within six months came yet another set paten, iney naa not «uy bwhuicr 

the fact that she had turned whore. 0 f tyre-marks, detectably changed. A subterfuges to cope with, but their 

. i i ,u i in year later the size 7 bootprint appeared West Yorkshire colleagues, whose 

w people eagerly enloy thc kjll- ^ ‘ Ripper Squad replied to tKe post-arrest 

their fellow-beings, the bloodier inquiry: ^Oh he’s all right. We’ve 

tore painful the better. Social That Sutcliffe killed at least seven .** A aues .jb n ed him." At Dews- 
jm demands a veil of pretext: the more times after he was first ques- V B «. * Yorkshire police 

s must be different in some way timed: that he was .allegedly *"fer- were ready to let him out on bail oh the 

or less superficial - foreign, or viewed on nine occasions without the num ke r . D f a » es charge; it was the insist- 

or gay, oMemale, or “no jbelter police roaliring he was die man to*. ^ 

they should be”. While it was were looking for; that he had been h - h Drcvctlte d the release, 

lly put about by the police that cautioned m September 1989 'for hit- Perhaps the fo ^e Q0S ds more women 
pper attacks were only on prosti- ting i woman over the head m the jr brains. It still needed 

tire Great British Public enjoyed Bradford district where he later perpe- ^%dence of the Sheffield police, 

loid doses and let him get on with trated four known attacks, and that he ^ -i^ a SU ccessful search for the 
it. until the police, produced an had beep convicted in the same month ^ break through where a 

rent" vlrtim- Innocent sexually, after pursuing a P^rilute with a day ^ qUES Uoning by West Yorkshire 
is r did the tribe howl for hammer, and -been fined for going detectives failed; 


Many people eagerly enloy the kill- 
ing of ttieir fellow-beings, tne bloodier 
and more painful the ' better. Social 
decorum demands a veil of pretext: the 
victims must be different in some way 
more or less superficial - foreign, or 
black, or gay, or female, or “no belter 
than they should be”. While it was 
wrongly put about by the police that 
the RTpper attacks were only on prosti- 
tutes, tne Great British Public enjoyed 
its tabloid doses and let him get on with 
it. Not. until the police, produced an 
"innocent" victim - Innocent sexually, 
that is r did the tribe howl for 
vengeance, its quiet, vicarious relish 
riving way to the pleasure of the hunt. 
To their credit, both Yallop and Beat- 


equipped for theft” - all these matters . . D . . • 

othlstory give grounds for questioning ; Misjudgment in the' 
police perceptiveness and procedures, tigation vyas persisted lq t6 «ie ®nd^and 


il: 


:o 











"Having their photograph taken" (1970). This Lowry drawing in pencil and 
felt pen is included irt a sale of Modem British and Continental pictures, 
watercolours, drawings and sculpture, to be held at Christies South 
Kensington, 85 Old Brompton Road, London SW7 on July 22. 


“Are you X’s father?" 

“Yes, and I’ll kill her when she 
comes in for staying out all night 
and not letting us know.” 

“You won’t have to. Someone's 
already done that." 


More disquieting than this piece of 
reported dialogue are Mr Yallop's 
allegations that another victim’s, pa- 


that women woo . exchange.. flex soi, 'whaTM*.- Thefe were ntlslefiding de- ^S^efeSt* was'Ruifty beyond " 
money otl thb streets; deserve to be scriptions of the attacker and his car reasona w e doubt As Yallop points 

murdered, an assumption implicit not w hlch could not at that time be dis- Q t ear n er i n his book anS as the 

only, in the attitudes Of police and YaIlop b imself makes mis- 

pubhc, but in the words of tneprosecu- takes which, given his hindsight, arc ape 

.tor and the judge at Sutcliffe's tnal. ^ excusable! he writes "W^eld" SSfonCTSn^ 

Beattie’s question "fe not this the for -Halifax”; the car he supposes to S a thht 

same pn^lsh n j e n ta 5 i jy,.^ blab ’ k , |l.it? have been used for the attack qn constablo Gregory aSd/' • - 

extreme form, led Sutcliffe to kill? , Maii j yn Moore changes from Ford >' mei k - onswo '° .. 

wrongly ascribes the force of motive to Corga j r to Morris Oxford and back , At least the police. Were persistent: 
mere sanction, but is worth pondering. aga ] n; the deductions he makes frdm ; they persisted in believing attacker , 


wrongly ascribes the force 6f motive tc 
mere sanction, but is worth pondering. 


again; thq deductions he makes fidm : they persisted in believing tjre attacker. 


tyre-marks afeconfiised, Neverthe-. was interested only in prosuti|{es >; and 
We are members of a society which ■ i ess> the hard clues were npt so numer- always acted, in the same way, thus 
offeree) as compensation to a victim ; pus as to be impossible tq check during discounting; useful dues from = attacks 
who survived skull-fractures and stab: ' the 700.000 police man-bouts, costing on other women,. They, persisted in 
wounds in her abdomen afrd back £6,000,000 (according to Yallop; less believing the author of thc hoajc Jettera 


rents were kept needlessly in acute 
suspense for five hours, and thaL 
while prostitutes were being used as 
live bait in Bradford in 1979-80 offic- 
ers sat In a car and watched one 
being attacked, without helping or 
calling help because they were only 
there to collect car-numbers. Howev- 
er, lest anyone should fear thnt the 
heroes in blue lack sympathy or 
courage, they did manage to arrest 
eleven women picketing a cinema 
showing Violation of the Bitch . . We 
may thank the force , for preserving 
our freedom to make money by dis- 
playing the aggreslve humiliation of 
women. 

Yallop records less amusing epi- 
sodes, such . as the scepe in which 
policemen forced a victim's- boy- 
friend to gjve a semen specimen - to 
ascertain' his blood-group. The inves- 
tigation also produced, according to 
Yallop other fringe-benefits for parti- 
cipants: a woman had t6 submit to 
rape by two Manchester policemen 
who threatened to "make it look like 
a Yorkshire Ripper job”. There are 
presumably - men who, for from 
asking why those two were, not pro- 
secuted, think it was over-harsh to 
dismiss them , for. - “p. ' bit. of fun” 
When two officers were -.found, to 
. have fraudulently^ ■dajnaod substantial 
overtime and expenses for iibn- 
existent work, the police hunt was 
on for the colleague who scotched 
the arrangement for- them to. resign 
without publicity by leaking it to the 
press. This official response fits a 
patient, a pattern so widely known 
.that it is Irresponsible of the Home 
Office '.to fob the public off with 
Inquiries into police conduct super- 
vised entirely ,by 0\a police. . 


"less" , as Yallop puts it k “Jthaq the cost, ! plausibly 5,660,000 hours costing and tape .was the . Ripper . himself, 
of the meals eaten by the police officers £4,000,000, according to BeaUieJfrpcnt though thnidea had been, discredited bi : 
during the particular enquiry ipto that on the cases. At none of Sutcliffe’s nine; , irrefutable . detail, by both the North- 
attack” (the victim was fater attacked ’interviews was he asked for a blood umbrian police and academic experts, 
by.other men, and later still, we fined sample; If the .boots fitted, as well as, They persisted In rpmantidxing, the 
her for shoplifting). , Our uhiversally . -the £5 note,: it. seems possible that a^huitt as one officer's person*! cnuado, 
educated society gaye ear tp the.wqq- thorough check of; cars be had pwnfd.l.a IhytliigVaf'PfoVb ^t|,Und6flnirtad. 
ful|y fiituous falsities Of a ; “clair au- ;• an d used wduld have saved seven lives..-: team-morale. They persisted in reject-' 
dfent”, ^n “occultist" ; ’‘map-dbwscrs’’..' ' • ' . . ■ . . ing suggestions of outside heljp. . , , 

astrolbgCra. and other quacks, fools and tj. Yallop’s viewi the West York- . Some. of them raay h&ve been ne&- 

liinDflfU miIia TUUi i , 7 . 1 * _ _ 11,11 ■ fhik Watl/vitc. 


’ ’ ' ' 


■Battle reports, the ldte Deputy Assfs- 
lah t Chief . Constable 1 Dennis '• Hoban 
(highly thpught bf by both writers) as 
sarin g to him- mat -the killer, coqlq bfe 
. either “ariut who gets some SQtt of kick 
out of If filing women”, choosing prosti- 
tuted becquse. they are out night, 
alone and willing to get >into. ($?*, Or 
, “the. kind of nutter who hears: voices In 
,:his head, telling him togdbut and Clean 
iiip, the ^freets'' ^- approximately 
'propheSying the issiies at the trial. 

'. Beattie’s bunion 'is (hat Sutcliffe .is "q 
psychdpathic ^dist” who to Start witii 
'‘'"•./ly 1 ! -vv -•„ - ' 

':>• : : w v. .... ' . •• 


had perhaps “justified his atrocities in 
his own mind by cloaking them with a 
perverted sort of morality”. Beattie 
provides some relevant personal his- 
tory: as well as the gross horrors of 
Sutcliffe's time at the cemetery in 1964, 
there was in the same year his attempt 
to cut off his best friend’s penis, and 
three years earlier his leadership of a 
Hell’s Angeis gang. His mother en- 
joined strict sexual morality, rejecting 
a daughter who got prepant before 
marriage. Two years after the family 
forced his mother to break off an 
extra-marital nffair of her own, Sutclif- 
fe started killing. ; i. 

On its own, this situation suggests a 
Ham I et-Gertru de-Ophelia sel-up, but 
Sutcliffe’s already established morbid- 
ity and violence must be remembered. 
They dispose also of Yallop's conven- 
tionally sentimental idea that it was 
Sutcliifc’s wife’s childlessness that set 
him off. His first known murder occur- 
red only eleven tponths after, his mar- 
riage: his' first known attack, for which 
he was cautioned, five years befdre. 
Yallop postulates "a . raring evil 
jealousy because so many of his victims 
had children. . . . All the victims were 
of child-benring age.” This is mere 

S ilation: the preoccupation with 
ren is Yallop’s own (he constantly 
reminds readers of the victims’ 
offspring, and ^numerates them at the 
front of the book)! one; of the victims 
was only sixteen, four others in. their 
. forties. Prostitutes dp not lfcap to minu 
ak a group blessed with large, happy 
families. Beailie.strfliiqs belief less .with 
his portrait Of a'.luan wHb."couldn’,t 
bear straight sex" with a fifteen : year- / 
; old girlfriend "It used fo'dlst Iffb hjiti 
even tailaDg about it”;' a maft who 
behaved as “a perfect gentleman* 1 with 
“decent girls”, but found his compell- 
ing pleasures In the red-Ught district he 
■ visited the night before htt marriage; a 
man far whom, gi ve o both his relish far 
corpses and his conventional , hypoc- 
risy, repression, and guilt about sex, 

. .''the penetration of the knife or strew- 
i driver had come to mean more ihaii the 
penetration of the penis. IJere.b some 
evidence that the act of killing caused. 
'. him. to ejaculate". ; ^ 


, z Huop ispui luytu aia uic»« 

, of chlld-enyy: at one point he imagines , 
Sutcliffe enraged by seeing whores 
-busier than ever in Chapeltowp soon 
after {i iqurder. Deliver Us Frohr Evil 
. reads. in njany. places like a work of . 

■ fiction, ■ 'swelled . with/ attributed 
thought, speeih ? and action { whose " 

; natqre is tfictated by. aaumptions the 
author has fllreqdy mkde, with regard 
, to Sutcliffe himself qodhlsdead.victiqis \' 
we can.be sure that most of the .wotds ' 
are totally imagined by Ydllop. With:; 
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oilier people we have no way uf 
knowing how much derives from (lie 
memories as elicited by reporters, how 
much Yallnp Ini* augmented and col- 
oured the material. In conventional 
novel is tie manner he interweaves let- 
ters apparently written through her 
adolescence by an eventuui non- 
prostitute victim. Since there is no 
connected destiny involved, the pri- 

ualo fhallAr nf thL liunln 1 . 1.1 — ... 


vale chatter of lively but ordinary andThe wliole 


CRIME 

diligence of their race the Jews of 
Leeds . . . began thriving". Beattie- . 
or the Daily Star team -is imbued with r I ’u ^ tTr^nt 
the values of the pond he swims in. X 11C \^ciT 

emphasizing the common-law mar- 
riage of one victim f marriage- lines 

failed tn shield another), and remark- ■' ■■ — — ■ 

ing that “predictably (lie genuinely- 

concerned members' of action groups By Geoffrey Parker 
to protect women “melted away m time 5 ^ 3555 ^ 535 ^ 55 ^ 55555 = 5 ; 


II 

: The wearing of the vizard 


ern Italy. But historical voyeurism will 
not work when the key-hole is too 
small. Readers of Cipolla's brief study 
emerge knowing next to nothing about 


dsrmopaaandTt^aed ALAN MACFARLANE with SARAH range of remedies and responses 
. P ® ° HARRISON: available to rural and urban communi- 


l^eNiirofTh^'iii^'wH^i som f P e °P le wh0 find ■' hard '» The Justice and ihe Marc's Ale tihe u£& ? Un £ y of lhe Northern Aaizt roS* 

s^rs^psyras isjsits " ln sev ' n,ee " ,h - 

Marxist views or to lesbians. Tough 238pp Oxford ■ Blackwell £8 50 texture or S ° thal the ® n unpublished doctoral thesis of C. M. 

LSirSSSI 

SRESSfSSS SSSSSi 

SaSS&aH §^1?§ -r:5=^ EgEFEffi 

die others (at least three to date7). arK j hlrrih ! h!£ 5 » 8 0 , nd .L lh f r dar , Macfarlane any more representative? n° n -c°nfqnnity - whether Quaker, 
When as accurately documented an fhe sXecte oti'KrhZ u K e d "' n “' to have searched diligently ^ e ^y*enan or Catholic, and a further 
account ns ispossiblcappears.it will be K™ SfiE l t rough the “**«■ assize records - ?? PJLi 1 i , nvol y ed ff ault - notous 

!Z..— . — i lvln 8jn the vicinity of Kendal, Kirby thus covering the Border shires of ““mbly or close-breaking, mainly by 

DBOOleactinoin ornnne Thnc in Mnrth. 


attribute genuine concern or any sort 


sss tszr?!: stew » — * *+« 

embroidery and interpretation are sub- « i?I Sl i 'i l , ews or t0 lcsb * ans - Tough 238pp. Oxford : Blackwell. £8,50. 
jective and wrong, the book may as the flller are “ Ueds < th ey are 0 631 12681 3 
overall be harmfully misleading, for afl res P°^‘«8 ? reaI,t,e5 ' 

its substantial criticism of the police . Neither of these hastily compiled This slim volume nr«™nflncvpr^ 
investigation. H books is authoritative, let alone defini- Z „ I? wiSSffiS? 

John Beattie's much slighter (and LX 


until the union of crowns in 1603 thf 
Anglo-Scottish border had been the 
scene of considerable organized vio- 
lence. But, Macfarlane tells us bvthe 
reign of Charles II this was no longer 
so, and his assertion is based on a 
survey of the Northern Assize records 
for the century following 1650. Yet the 
closer examination of these records in 
an unpublished doctoral thesis of C M 
F. Ferguson (St Andrews, 1981) does 
not entirely bear him out. Between 
1660 and 1700, only about one-quarter 
of all surviving indictments for the 
three northern shires were for larceny - 


S(ory is also larded with over-wrfuen stage mwonSft^oSady Uylnl toundS ^ n B , ‘vizards''ormasks,andledby '^y 'iveo. scanerea mrouenom 
“imaginative reconstruction", though stand the MthSoScal Tmlrwtfon 5 w . iUi “ n Smorthwait, gentleman, com- "ojjheni Italy and even beyond? The 
of a less debatable nature: "Coolly and killer and CS had SSrLd series of cnme5 ~ h ^ry, author * of «™. “™°t «y- 

professionnlfy they examined the hor- both Yallop and Beattie aswell a?all thef, v hl 8 h . wa yrabbery intimidation, is t h e single case-study by Dr 
rar that layat their feet. . . . Hardened the others faUeast three to dai*?! ass ?“ lt < ^iHfepping and other “dark Macfarlane any more reoreseniaOve? 

JJlSS Ji looked down with When m accurately docSnientad ali lh U er ~ r ° f «e cSlS^ 

aUheir feei dnCSS «^v PI S?&iiiS d 1 a ^ ounl ns ^possible appears, it will be Mna hl the t !l roilgh the northern assize records - 

at meir leet. . , , Slowly Sir Michael of interest to man vsoccialku and nni* , n 8*fJ the vicinity of Kendal, Kirby thus covering the Border «hin»q nf 

llfl. a, wIi»rS S |? be th, -. int,e “ rib abjc." hopes, on the curriculum at'Henilon. ^ r n ^ a j5J‘ n c d . Pcnrith - , Each of the Northumberland and Cumberland as 

careless: Assistant Chief Westmorland - for” :he r century 


K et students of other parts of England 
ave found 70per cent to be the norm 
at this time. Clearly the former Mar- 
ches were exceptional. Almost a third 
of all indictments (51 per cent of 
Westmorland's) were for religious 
non-conformity - whether Quaker 
Presbyterian or Catholic, and a further 


rcmainediJiid iscovered 'lo'r oTni SSKi’SKS 


people acting in groups. Thus in North- 
umberland, between 1660 and 1692, 
although less than 200 persons were 
indicted for assaults committed alone, 
over 800 were indicted for assaults 
committed in groups. 

Nor was group violence anything 
new in Restoration times: previous 


nineteenth century "with the thrift and bobby on the beat. 


Up before the beaks 


StSiif? 15 She . d coasid = rabL ui inning mat meir intended victim on 811 example, in a 

lJorth^ ^wi tC fi n i h 't^? tU i^ theh 'gb w ay disappeared), their execu- celebrated episode, Walter Scott of 
leader 2 ?° mdi ? erent - % relied more on Succleugh had led eighty clansmen in a 

thwait LthnLf !L S k u U ? ter than on actual violence, and suwessful assault on Carlisle castle 

law-enforcement by ne, 8hbours reacted with offers of 1*5*5? th - e Smorthwait brothers were 

aMrahSrt^n h«tk ^ « /r^ 5 arb,tratlQn between criminal and vio- later detained) to release the notorious 

apprehended on both occasions (like Hm mthef than ,„:*k thief. W llinTn Armctr^nn De 


drinking 


light on the life of seventeenth-century the hiaHwav disa 
W £ Jj d ,1, 5L‘!“ «?" indifferent. 


^ared) t their execu- 
ey relied more on 


By Marise Cremona 

MICHAEL KINGi ” “ 

The Framework of Cri initial Justice 
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In the introductory chapter to The 
Framework of Criminal Justice, 
Michael King argues that the major 
existing methods of analysis of the 
criminal justice system are inade- 
quate. On the one hand, the tradi- 
tional approach of the legal text- 
book, which concentrates on the laws 
and rules governing Ihe system, vir- 
tually iDnnri>a itin t 


able; a similar trealrnent of Crown ® ntirel y by accident - the first time S there. 

Court trial would have made the "e happened to ride into a All this Is important, 1 because to following tne aeatn or Queen Eii- 

book unwieldy, though again it gives ° c f lh . e °H his way to demonstrate the. occasional, excep- zabeth I in March 1603, an orgy of 

an air of incompleteness io the Quarter-Sessions; the second time be- tional nature of organized violence In looting and violence broke out which 

lysis in some places. EL* 6 W “ 'll the , com P flnj ' of a e l r ? modern England is, in fact, the caused the death of six men, the 

Whin these boundaries the I Wa j whole pomt of fliis book, Whereas capture and ransom of fourteen more, 

11c a don of the six "Drocess "S. 1 ^ 1 0f «. hue 9 J, ? bur 8 Menocchios world- the destruction of property worth 

Jels" to the procedures Feadlng 1^4* afte^ri! " E ljJnn, tQ pr ° V ^ the ° xistence of an £6,750 and the rustling of 5000 head of 
to and following a guilty plea is i!S tbe , fam ?H s autonom O“ s continuous peasant cattle. An army was required to put an 

k .k« .««.♦ * ud A e Jeffreys, emerges as a colourful, culture, Macfarlane argues tnat the end to what contemporaries euphemis- 

— -u c»,^k.„n. #0 a„ 0 »««.„# iWllw pulled '‘TheRnsv Wpek" 


zabeth 
looting 


lg the death of Queen EH- 
I in March 1603, an orgy of 
and violence broke out wnich 


analysis in some places. 

Within these boundaries, 
application of the six "p 
models" to (he procedures It 
up to and following a guilty p 


highwayi 
the arrested 


models" to the procedures Feuding iSm after* ^ ,0 « xistencc of a " WS0 and the rustling of 500(5 head of 

up to and following a guilty pleads JudoeJefFrev? , fam ?“ s a “f. ?l? s continuou s peasant cattle. An army was required to put an 

much the most interesting section of P3* ei Sf r ®?. as ?p o1 l ° urful c U tu It’ M acfarlan f argues that the end to what contemporaries euphemis- 

Ihe book. The discussfon if the ''keable charac- Smorthwait sagH indicates that peasant tically called “The Busy Week". 

"proceK models" themselves Is u7e- ^ne°bouSht fofthe 001 . Tbe^ent of this violence thorough- 

mssspbesss 

lt S aim of Justice and emphails on *J "SiM SS, T* he ll eMI,d " WVT an™ I ^Insisfodon ^caliing Se 

equality between the parties and BSIKoSl*™ *9. *!?. ,d . a B l bl * t0 ^? be , tbe e " d emic violence characteris- border region). Although the commis- 

ilnn Aiiklflk i I 


Include the Due Process model, wit! 


washings"; yet at' the bui 
1680 he still had enough fai 


equality between the parHw^and ^^% re 'j8‘ on " hold a S|ple to i? oeme enucmic violence cnaracicns- 
restrain! of ariJ i lra ' p P “”“ ®? bffison “> *we«r whether t.cof them:a gang from seventeenth- 

Crtme Control model,- on the other ih. h ,'fh.; y aKa 80ld r 0r s,l ™ r „ tl >"" ™Jry, China; "Brittany and Lan- 
hand, places the stress on punish- ni/Sa? M f om him ■ fiuedoc In the eighteenth century; the 

mart! >L _ ' • . ‘ ^ Dill Wllflt uDAfi ll fill tnannO A U. fflflflA rtf O Civilian tnllnnA 1 D£A 1 rt/A 


system is coloured' by a particular 
soda! theory, attempt to describe the 
activity of the courts purely la terms 
«* Particular "social function". 
Within each theory certain charac- 
teristics of the system are stressed as 
reflecting this social function: for 
««»#. justice, class domination or 
rehRbnitafion. King proposes instead 
sbr "process models”— In effect six 

mnf>n>nl iftmunnEnf. a. :i 


for the police. ■ 

Tlie analysis throws light on the 
tensions that result from the attempt 
to work towards several different, 
not always compatible, ideals. It is 
surely true, as fs hinted by Michael 
King, that- the diagnostic, or treat- 
ment. aims qf the Medical model are 


aeeds of the Smorthwait gang Trom and were "peasant societies"; the 
near-total obscurity is that they are, in P earBSt thing to bandits that Westmor- 
some way, typical: that their careers ,and could boast was the Smorthwalts 
reveal certain deep truths about the life It was not a peasant society On 


people in ,be Jast page of the text we read, “The 
r. Certain- absence ofbandits in England is consis- 
pril 1684, tent With the feet that, as I have argued 


no. a™-£S^MriTS MSMmhS 
Sn*2 y ffiM !® h,nred b ? Michael ly they had Imitators. In Xpril 1684 
JSS j! 101 %. ^agnoftlc. or treat- one Henry Holme of Sedburgh^ot 
rnent aims qf the Medical model are drunk "and called himself by the name 
not best served by an advertorial William Smorthwait and did ride 'up 


slon (which is never mentioned by 
Macfarlane) lasped during the 1650s, it 
was renewed in 1662, and as late as 
1675 the English Border commission- 
ers alone tried 140 persons, mostly for 
violent crimes, and sentenced twelve to 
death, twenty-six to prison, and twelve 
more to other corporal penalties. By 
then, however,- the commissioners had 
begun to fee[ that their work was 


£»« viewpoints or ideological hearing of a guilty plea ‘ * : 

perspectives which may be adopted « B ypea ■ 
cither by particljianfs in the system ,“ l . ,bo Y a,u 5 of ,he exercise is 
or by sociological observers, and p" ed b y the fact that the analysis 
from which the criminal justice ff ^ theories is not critical. Each of 

them olearlv mnv nmuM. 


st P n i>parent in the and down , . , [sayingl no man could, 
hearing of a guflty plea. . take h^but , 1 [n fa^as the author 


of Sedbu rgh got elsewhere, from at least the thirteenth 
drunk and called himself by the name centuty England has not had any 
William Smorthwait and did ride up peasants.” (The “elsewhere" refers to 

‘ * M acfar!ane f s rnrth’n.rerfinl ...IE 


controversial earlier 


system is examined. 

The next step In [he argument Is a 
description of n particular type of 


them dearly may provide an 
explanation for at least some of the 
characteristics of a criminal trial. 
However, Michael King acknow- 


oi-iiHtnni i a 'jfv uj iiuwoyci, micnaei luna acknow- 

fwmnl iu S nlvi ,hc l f d ^ es that " ,h ® fact that a p^J- IT? JP nw 8 aimust noisier race 

l?rIS?rnI^HkP^ et b,a f P roccdurc Ocular theory may account su cress- . «* , H strikes chill as it gazes out at the 

• ■ tf y J 0T som \ a ?P«‘* ^ knowledge n reader P«8 a « “took ext Sm 

the. .1. does not -britig tine'closer to the i 2°L M ,A n ,lK-W«l gnd preserved the 
. - ** , b . ei ?S Nd at a , trhth in an : absolute ftense". ] t la i in ■ de ^°?hbns of the VrtfnesseS.^It woiiiS 


h “J ! but - aa far as the authors study: The Origins of English fndi- 
know, (he Smorthwaits and their esca- vlduallsm, a work which sought to 
n ® ver hefarae enshrined in a oxpJairi why English society evolved 

fShlSfi?.k°f .h® L of lhe time * dlferentl y me rest of the world.) 
although their legend has survived in n . * 1 

oral tradition. This account depends hanHlV«:° f C ° Ur ki’ i^ hile . the “absence of 
very heavily on a single source: the Si?* m f ay ^ consistent with" the 

local JP, Sir Daniel Fleming of Rydal, aocIc ty. not all 

whore strong and — .ItaA* 


superfluous. The next year they felt 
able to boast: “now at this tyme are 
seldom any thifts committed but sub- 
iects may leave out freelie their horse, 
kye or sheep in the field", and after 
1678 there are no further records for 


seldom any thifts committed *6uT sub- 
jects may leave out freelie their horse, 


the English commissioners. The JPs 
and assize judges were thought to be 
sufficient. • • • 


the middle shires" were no longer 
considered a "special case”, that fee 
Smorthwait brothers, and their accom- 
PjkeSg began their life of crime. Thus 


• : *' it j£ . trhth in an absolute . Sense' it f s . [ n ; depositions of the wifpes^eS.^U would 

Ski aite^^ thon l E lB motifoyer, that: one feels hav ° btep Imrosslble to write felg book 

nSlhrof lhe l E° absencc of any consideration of without Renting for .we would have 

mAS" V pK 6 tl?H h ^ f contested trial. Important ques- had ™ H detatlef records of what hat> 

mremmed-ihe^trtl flS to how M^fitrates reach P® Md " ? ve « w|th Fleming's malt 

■ dec “!“i on *he facts are not scripts. -there are certain gaps (for 
io ..expana ms tradUIonarcOilcentilnl (ummin^rt TKi I. exnmnlp ft tc An. : 1 


■ Macfarlane 


T tl “ uie process me contested trial. Important cues- naa 00 ^tailed records of what hatW »we.p« « 

8 ) r,, | bes,s J s Hons as to how Magistrates readl^ . .pened.t| Even w|th Fleming’s man£ UiU i- — *-» j— — 

* n, ^ ec * dedsions on the facts are not “^Pls, there . are certain laps (For-^-m' 0 . n ®J 00lcs Atthem all. it would were not- static, stable environment 
examined.. The description of the example. It Is not knoU^Scisdy w p ^? n , tsoci eties Which fro® 1200 tp'lfco tha( he portraVL 
SminaFfosilof Sift® ike ; attempts:; made' by H flie regular where the Smorihwalts were Sfti/SSSA iW & nd sustained There ten be no safe, gen eralizatJoa 

tho J P artlc *Pfl"te= to reduce open iconfllot; btlt th ®y a « not numerous or Sfl. ^ s y ore normally f[ om these events, or .these areas, to 

ot mvfne. a -nrore «.«.!-, . — The real o,,«.inn to frontiers -;either intefoa- the rest ofthe kingdom. And since this 

u , tioilal or inter urid ctinnal _ <» tk«» SUDDOrtiVB rhlf. fQ tk« 


; s®. acceptance ^Magistrates ofthe v* 
— lltei version of .evahts.'and the dif-, valuable 


: standing qf its complexities.' 


largely or^ a ( sin^ source? . 


•‘.fo^tNIs is « 
* lsaroued-tt 
- plead, ,'»not: 
. Courts and 


mis, ana - me justification OL romparjscm With-, 
tmt entirely gonvihclM. u . .rt^ulrcmenis' 6f-]froof and the jhJ^. -.■SJ 


;own writings, exhibit ! 
tetning ,tpe value'of mi 
:,.feke but two examples 
, In . English last year! ( 

■** 'il.' n ;y n . 


w. 'Kr j , . ^ ao niways possi- wiui.a cnarmuiR out 

•i - . Spanish Lpmoardy , isola *ed chapter in the everyday l&eof 
i in their JS, C S bordered pn the minor states of 80m ® tvro dozen , seventeen th-ccnfery 

?b(s cqrt- v?ire«S« va - frontier between °onntiy folk. It is not enough. 
t-: Valencia and CHstl n nr __ ■ 


-i- '-toirf :• ^ 
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lichael Zander ’s Carer <wd 
i the English Legal System 
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The top line and the sub-text 




By Peter Conrad 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Glyndeboume 

Peter Grimes 

Covent Garden 

Auden sniffed at Britten’s A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream as “pure 
Kensington", implying that its erotic 
hoskage was a trimmed and tamed 
suburban park, grazed by fairies as 
winsome as Rackham's. He was 
wrong about that: Britten's music 
docs elicit the irrationality and sick 


ter fusion of their minds which has joke about the rivalry between tall 
contrived what Theseus calls "this Helena and dwarfish Hermia. The 
gentle concord" between them. contrast between their statures be- 


Wliere words fail, music takes f?™* an invidious vocal ranking, 
over. If imagination in the play is lTelen , i is .i soprano, while Hermia is 
reason's sleep, then Britten's music demoted to a mezzo,, though in 



reason's sleep, then Britten's music 
is (he sleep of language. His score 
begins by transcribing (lie collective 
unconsciousness of nature - a snore 


taunting Helena her voice oscillates 
menacingly along the same scale the 
fairies negotiate so deftly, lhe sub- 
liminal and bathetic downward dives 


_j - — j u— — iiiiiiiim tutu l*u mi in uwwimaiu ui via 

fhA IiSmS CC r!h of ,be orc hcstra (os in that initial 

Glyndeboume 's animated trees rus- S “ 






tic. Before enticing these initial. 


aspiration of the voices from earth 
into air (us in Starveling's starved 


UUSKaKC wus a iiuiiiiueu uiiu uimtu nrimul u.oitkIl fr.«m Ihn ..r.-hi-U r* 0,1 ,M 

suburban park, grazed by fairies as Bernard Haitink wiselv left a Iona falselto homage to llic nioun). Some- 
winsome as Rackham's. He was ifig times the voices, abandoning the 

wrong about that: Britten’s music ^d^iied on lhe arc^urk of jSS alle - m ? t 10 H ller words ' mCK v re ; 
docs elicit the irrationality and sick th.k whin thi cap'roW this movement up and 

sorcery of the play, and the com- 3 ^^wer? evemSallv hefrT dow ll* in , 0U u l - ° f bD . di,y TO “ 
munity of his wood is ns slumbrously [h^ Sied Hk e fee aountic fife- the , hruys V l,ch hlcc “P ,h rough Bot- 
oppressivc as the gossiping smafl Smwellinaun inaudibFvn Dos iom*s vocal IU h. or h i» ecstatic yawn 
town of his Peter Grimes. But the SSI o7d To he s lenre o?e ear? r 1,e . n couched - W1,h J h . e 

opera is certainly pure Glynde- ^ S eai^^^^n^is sub- 'wn’s . rampagmg growl; Thisbes 
bourne, an exact adiustnrem of art yodeUmg ,nl1 on cyes ' 


oppressive as the gossiping small 
town of his Peter Grimes. But the 
opera is certainly pure Glynde- 
boume, an exact adjustment of art 
to the place’s atmosphere, and Peter 
Hall’s new production there is a mar- 
vel - staged with creepy animism on 
a silver platform peopled with lim- 
ber, eurhythmlc trees; cast to perfec- 
tion; and conducted by Bernard 
Haitink with a concern not for pas- 
toral whimsies but for the poisoning 
entanglement which is the wood's 
sexual undergrowth. 

The initial service of Hall's pro- 
duction is as a reminder of how 
brilliantly Britten has transposed the 
play to music. The justification of a 
Shakespearean opera is its discovery 
of a musical impulsion inside or be- 
neath (he words, which is anxious to 
be let out - in Verdi’s Otello it's 
what Wilson Knight later heard as 
“the Othello music”, the hero’s re- 
course to self-celebrating or self- 
extenuating song; with the same 
composer's Falstaff, music redeems 
the dramatic character’s moral frail- 
ties, since it attests to the energy and 
ebullience which course through him 




is exhaled, or (in Forster's word. With the lovers, music's uccom- 
talking about the reverberation after plishment is to change a farcical con- 
the end of a Beethoven symphony) fusion of identities into an Insidious 
expands, back into a silence inac- interpenetration of them. Magic 
cessible to words. Silence and a con- is a means of psychological trespass 
comitant oblivion are the beatitudes for the fairies: the juice of the herb 
of pastoral: the innocence of obtuse- allows Oberon to enter and alter the 
ness, the peace of sinking gratefully fantasy of Titania. The human beings 
into a vegetable or "mineral state and first experience such psychological 
becoming, like everything else in the mutuality as cosy amity. Helena and 
landscape, a mere object. This is the Hermia are “two lovely berries, 
secret joy of Snout’s impersonation, moulded on one stem ,/So with two 
in the play within the play, of a wall, seeming bodies, but one heart". But 
Like one of Wordsworths's rustics, when they begin to compete sexual- 
who seem asleep or dead in their ly. the doseness becomes vexatious, 
immobility, he has attained the pas- Music represents their bewildered 
toral bliss and silence of insensibility, attempt to differentiate themselves 
The courtiers snidely wonder at while only confirming their insepar- 
hearing a partition discourse, but the ability, entwining their voices as if 
special bequest of music to the play fugally in their auarrel. When they 
is that it implants a tongue in dumb awake to find themselves re- 
things, devises an idiom for inarti- assorted, the muslcdl structure is 8 
cul&cy. metaphor for reconciliation: the pat- 


Wfilo feU fiWta V-i.ifli Stall 
«A trim 


ffiitAauBMumltaipiforiiu 


CM afXTU rt|<vi> p*t TSuV B 

UR ^s) 0*i &rmrt4« uiXi A ibriU t »ilhi*r<wMrt«j*t«c»i/ Q 

23 ®iiJ*|eflfiMhi Vioini ({tali «rtA«j|i*»matait^|iiii. &«4 mh«m^®iwiIi4w B 

fiH %nt4iptf*{kiii««lrt' , m ©« Pr unUnM^hiarn fOtnu y n 

Tuneable and cheering: one of more than 800 pictures (another appears pn 
the cover of this issue) illustrating musicians and musical instruments, real and 
imaginary, comic ana serious, of all periods, in Music: A Pictorial Archive of 
Woodcuts and Engravings, selected by Jim Harter (155pp. Constable. £3.99 
paperback. 0 486 24002 9), to be published later this month. 


The music's emergence from a si- 
lent sleep means that its first sound 


and excuse his -lapses; and Britten’s is a stertorous growl, follqwed by a 
music records the unarticulated or yawn. These subterranean murmurs 


disembodied fantasies _ _ .. ^ iikivji iiw 

Shakespearean characters. proscribed Id: music here, as in Wag- deran'gerTltania) to a means" of ex- lodrai'’ exposilre^ fand” ^pre/ers^^To 

Music is the sleep of the play’s ner iu ,£ fl e l teni ?i® n 9, from . b ®' orcism, and as such it’s summoned avoid the - crises of revelation which 

ason. The Dream hints at the ana- neatb ,be floor, fee dissonance of. by Oberon and THalfia to vanquish opera incites, deciding for instance 

ries between imagination and the slee P- J u . st “ . il had earlier been merely to paraphra_se Vere’s 


are fee unsettled heavlngs of the 


metaphor for ^Satiom the pat- b ^nd %SL"S 

r.i e nr q ’„. a 5r pe ‘ itive accords ssa sssm 

of a canon quartet. itg n(onal dubje and back to the 

In the course of the opera, music .indoor shelter or courtly ceremony, 
changes from a device for interior “Out of this wood do not desire to 
intrusion (the twisting rhythms which go", Titania orders Bottom. But 
follow fee course of- the potion as it Britten, yfeo flinches from psycho- 


K. ST n of i T e ? D " a ‘ro a n . 1 ?’ d e ^ equips the Id with a Stere via- 
hfS’ bulary - the oozing malice of fee 

Spell, which infects fee orchestra like 


sleep Is consolation and restoration, 
sealing sorrow's eye. For the fairies, 
it is an associative liberty like 
Ariel’s, licensing their intrusion into 
consciousness while reason dozes. 
For the rustics, It is ‘a rudimentary 
form of imagination: Bottom could 
have called his experience a vision, 
but he chooses to- classify it as a 
dream, which is how Puck in the 


epilogue offers to define the play 

itself? Theseus, the play’s theoreli- I° nr S!E? “& atl £i lir hvnnntffm" 
° f lma l l -y ‘ l°n B !ri otjd nimafc w Cll,, the orchLtra ^oom, the 

offsta 8 c -' h ®r words a silvery 


unconsciousness umren s score s f eepi j us t as It had earlier been 

equips the Id with a wordless yoca- em pi 0 ycd to induce sleep. The music 
bul ?. ry L h ? f ooz,n l mali “ of of the earlier scenes Is overheard: it's 
spell, which infects fee orchestra like the monologue of the restive earth, 

fee sexual plague advancing through The distant homs which awaken the 

Brlttenls Death Hh Venice; the bom- lover3i a residue of Theseus’s hunt- 

yard grunts and snarls which erupt lng party (otherwise omitted from 

beneath the frolics of the rustics; the flje libretto), announce a new defini- 

nervous favor of the music for the ti on Q f miis i c M celebration and offl- 

agination: Bottom could ' ov , cr5 ; The opera is interested not cation. Theseus describes his otfn been domesticated, and busy them- 

hls experience a vision on ^ fe setting words but in,, their conversion from conqueror to -wooer .selves with sweeping the floor and 

loses* to- classify it as a eva P° ra ti°” ^ t0 ? ,e ®py wordless as a change in tonality ("I will wed consecrating human nuptials. 

to hnSpiKir i« .h l sound, Coloratura, in Titania s peti- lheB in anothe ^ toy-), and fee inter- , 

tloning pf sleep, uses fee voice not i u de of transformation from the 

for communication or ■ even self- wood to his' palace enacts that prog- 

expression- but for self-hypnotism. ress fj 0ni drowsy ambiguity lo 

While the orchestra swoons, she solemnity and pomp. The opera's 

sings offstage, her words a silvery not j on 0 f jts'own form is also mod- 


opera incites, deciding for instance 
merely to paraphrase Vere’s 
announcement of death to Biliy 
Budd with a succession of elegiac 
chords), wants to be released from 
the -place’s spell. When Oberon, 
Titania and tne fairies invade the 
house after bedtime, they are- no 
longer the shrill and malevolent pan- 
ders of the earlier scenes but nave 
been domesticated, and busy them : 


tloning pf sleep, uses fee voice not 
for communication or - even self- 


in Peter Hall's production, ques- 
tionably perhaps, the forest is the 
court removed - outdoors, with . the 


unison with Bowman’s counter- 
tenor, is fee most perverse duet in 
all opera - a vocal equivalent to tirat 
gelid, enslaved eroticism which Jan 
Rott found in the play. 

The sensual delight and moral 
peril of subsidence into sleep, which 
for Britten constitutes the’ problem 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream, is 
anticipated In bis Peter , Grimes, 
where the dilemma is the connected 
one of relapse into fee community 
and its smug self-congratulating nor- 
mality. The alien Grimes longs to be 
reclaimed by the society h? nrfects to 
despise, but knows it will never 
admit him' to membership. Enraged 
by his intransigence, the chattering 
citizenry resolves to exterminate 
him. He finds in the elements fee 
refuge society denies him. He' 'is 
rooted, he teUs Balstrode; not in the 
community but in the landscape, aod 
is at last benignly swallowed, by the 
sea. The opera's sceptical subtext is, 


a menta! ^FSHSSX b P P - id = d 

mental recusancy. The ooet's con-. P r ^. ri pti°n tOf sleep and _ an anti- Britten ^ a justification for the 


spiky Mr Spock ears, Hie loVers, In 
contrast, are dressed as members of 


yet' it will enfeeble , him, since, its- 
representative is fee, schoolmarm. 
Ellen Orford with her enditiinitlgl 


ZT&7 lng sung nimseH ,nl °’ exnausl,on - * play. Music, which had been en- K rogaom is tnai or revene ana — r 

S«5at The vocal hierarchy extends be- gag 3 ^ in self-exploratlon and ip JJjyf Uke A Midsummer . 'Nlghfs 

dant . confusion, a chaos of sounds SSwte “tin < t^, o^the tin- Dream, with Its uofeasy vadllatlod 

which (like the intertwining exist- fee air in Which the fairies can rcn- oorScious mind; who rules- a more between the alluring, treaefreraus ; 

ences of the play) unravels Into a nK^'TlSVlnaES entertainment and diversion know- prosaic territory and -legalates clas- wood and the etiquette of the court; 

natural harmony. Listening to -the which hilUes the_ rustics. The singing W d,V6raon » Miwridards' for- master fte:dr^^ d^elops from unre- 

horns and hounds echoing in con- '^ b ® ; falri^ibelips their bofees. mpy. ■ teW-twidited : dlvertlM ! solwble doubts ta'Britten. Ifelntep-:.. 


horns and hounds ^heinf? in S ^ b gite U btiK 

junction, they praise “so musical a Is a <^nteMenoi‘,TOania a ■ 

dlsterd, such sweet thundpr”. Music vertiginously hlgj ‘ ■ 

has charmed ancj pacified the Uffray. : 

of fee chase, making human cries corporeal., The^tranrition, from ote 


is a coqntef-tenor, ;Titania a Oberon ^nd Titania return, qs blea- - ... s P ., ® . tiop was to symbolize home-coming, 

njsly high soprqno. *pie res- siqg.not sorcery. . t lunapcs. . ... . ■ He fir ^ t re ^j cj- a bbe : during :lus. 

in nnnirort^ aVia- nviifP kdftQiiaa • »' . .*! _■* fra . _ ' r v?.* - *' ’ • - 1 a . _s l sl_J 


MilUVi UipnilIK MMIlHil Wliwa ■* | 

like the baying of the Hounds (as v° ca ra 
Theseus says) tuneable and cheering. , irT ) a 
Here is fee cue for Britten’s opir?. Thpseus 


meanmg from their dreams. Bottom 
is convinced of; the eloquence and are - , . 
argumentative purport of.: unreason: . 

"I have an expteiadn of : sleep upon 
me". But . all he ten do when he 
awakes is to confound reason with, 
nonsensical paradoxes (“fee eye of 
man hath not he8rd, the,ear Of feah : 
hath nof seen i'. • ."),■ The ■ lovers re- 
main amazed by the polyphonic Jri- 


on- operStic 4 traditlpri ^ in the 'con- troop of 'mechanicals, fee perform- /turas riut not to Wieve in the possi-; 
trast between its own investigation of ante is dominated by the fairies bility of this home-coming. Grimes’S ■ 
the sickness of sexual love in the first the punk Puck of . Damien Nash, no efforts to belortg.tb fris native society 
two acts:, and the 'Culinary ^ ^ spectacle, ephebic treble but' a ■ guttersnipe of are rebuffed and, rather than. accoih- ' 

... I .I L ■ .1 1 !!!•' .1 ll.. . 1 . I. 


t.hehrd, -'the'. ear df qiaO of-beingup arid down which thfcy' foi&t! 'which- is .ha* own idemchted '.Site# . With'' - ohlHirig ^‘' ^liearihly ' Its rori^ at thjj pub;.'he dote ^OP-wlfeV 
■ .!*) ■ The lovers re- commute at will. Heiite too Britt6ii r s. mind/ ted .'findi fete° : fte bddy bfeSrafllahce/'Hhf: -prllry f when her," frijghtenjng ex^. ch^efy,,”' 

1 by the polyphortic Jri- mqsical equivalent of Shakespeare’s . the fete she loved an^ hai i ji^bbably N^ra.no ! rip .kudaei) ^SabfcteM 0 l^^l'-rifoal ^b&ek ■ mfo .an. 1 d^neyea ^ 

. v . V- : ; ' : ,• ■; ?.-• .M-.v'a- ;.>V A’-- ‘ .1^ '' v • 1,1 
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I The top line and the sub-texi, continued.) p i 

monologue; or else, during the Sun- lynch mob. Such an interpretation Sfl 

day service, he adds his voice to the boldly wrests from the work a truth 

chorus only to jeer ht its insipid piety which the composer preferred to be- D 0 * 0 h tj„u i 

and to exclude himself from its be- lieve he hadn’t placed there, since it "Y “eter Holland 

nediction: “God have mercy upon confirms an outlawry from which he — ■ — 

™ e \ , - lls m ” st extrcme * this vocal was seeking to he pardoned (just as The Twin Rivals 

!" * ^ The BShKS. Stratford 


Ji • i ul5piJlc ™ - H" me ? s m A Midsummer Night’s Dream he The Other Place Stratford 
name, which means over his identity was seeking escape from the carnal ^ " 1 

-does lie belong to himself, or to enchantments of the wood). The last scene of Vanhru 

Provoked We takes olac 


Between sock and buskin 

~ Mike Gwilym’s performance as Ben- 
By Peter Holland jamin Wouldbc. Benjamin is not the 

carefree rake-hero of earlier com- 

“ * edies, but a vicious hunchback who 

I? e II *”™ ,s „ , wants money more than almost any- 

The Other Place. Stratford thing else, except to triumph over his 

~ . . honest, undeformed brother Hermes. 

The last scene of Vanbrugh s The At times, Benjamin is almost en- 

Prnvnberi Wife tatoc nlora in Ci, A : r l.i.. i__ , .l r __ 


the reproving society? The work be- „ , , OI , vanorugn s tne At times, Benjamin is almost en- 

gins with the coroner’s naming of ... , f? T“. W- take . s P lace * n 5l r faring; frequently he has the fas- 

hirn: society's demarcation of him as Y ,ckc * appropriates the character, J °hn Brute s house. In Peter Wood s cmation of an lago or a Richard III; 
a likely culprit. Near the end, the , makes . of Grimes's querulous lucent production at the National almost always, by abrupt transitions 
chorus is mobilized in n deadly. P.? s - a . P5 l X a,e , crced . maintained Inealre the whole scene was moved of mood, Farquhar stops us from 
anathematic series of repetitions of with forbidding integrity. With his outdoors: on a stage frothing with being sure quite what to make of 
that detested name. As if in self- hunchcd * .pacing gait, his caged clouds of dty ice, actors on roller- him. In Gwilym's performance Ben- 


anamemaiic senes ot repetitions of »» :r r — i , . -“s'- wmg sure uuuc wnai id maxe or 

that detested name. As if in self- hunchcd ’ pacing gait, his caged clouds of dy ice, actors on roller- him. In Gwilym’s performance Ben- 

defence, Grimes during his mad ircnac . e - "» paranoid mistmst of skates turned Rnd glided m what was jamin lives at the edge of his nerves, 

scene huhhlingly names" himself a cummiserutioii Vickers has the cour- supposedly a frozen landscape of the Jumpy and twitching, playing with 

dozen times, clutching at the identity H ¥ t " T wb ' ci “ r|| ten, by his own use l names. his clothes or his frightful wig, he is 

the community has declared confix- P , , character, admitted that he Act 2 of Faruuhar's The Twin Riv- continually on the edge of hysteria, 
cate; hut his monologue is punciu- !■ CK , - . lo e ntDrace Grimes s alicna- als opens in Hyde Park. In John ^ be pccasional tantrums of foot- 
ated by the cries of the chorus, I. 1 ?? anc * , , l ° P r,d ®, hinwclf on it.. Caird s production at The Other stam P’ n g ra ge are juxtaposed with an 

which hunts him hy calling ... £ no ' U J‘ a,on f- • declaimed by place [he set is nothing but a ee 7 calmness in which he can sit 

“Grimes!” through the fog. Vickers with terrifying power, is u geometrical nnttern of* sixteen and chat, perched on a comer of one 

At Cove.it Garden Pwr E?!!*. tt ^ mu ? f h as - H ’“I™" 1 - Being wooden cubes. The passing of a of the set's boxes, a perfect listener, 

receives a stunnina a nd subSS ?! hlmS f ,f rec l uires h»m to make coach is marked by an actor clicking “troubled and apparently interested 
P Xrmn?c e Odin Davis and JoS ZZTJ, 11^?' and h , e *«8«her two coco/mtshells as every? j" lbc other’? story. Gwilym's hunch 
Vickers capitalize on the violence fii-il 1 ghully, with those cruel- one follows the coach’s progress over K . S ,vcn , addltl °nal emphasis by his 
and £3EB iliSur W larem I/ K the stage with an attentive stare As sh ° e * with uneven heel-sizesf he 

in the work - so much so Hint Brit- nl'nntiu w ^ 1 18 l , he !, iey walk across the stage, the actors ,wis ! s L and turns, unable to stand 

ten far from beino crateful for inier tlf* a i l « J 1 S ISO,a li on - No w pnder duck under imaginary trees and turn straight or still, marching around the 
prefers* oF'such ^nerav and tellL rl! 'B WaS d,BCOn ” rteil: . l L lc int ° another ofthc avenues in tl ! stage i as he desperately tries to find 

geneef dtaSSOT .Heir TreJl- SSirtl. Eta'S Mm 11 where,? tit SW* P™ d ““ s V -UW. " n °‘ her Wa * “ ch “ t 

ment of it. Davis and Vickers over- the Grimes of Vickers sees it as his nnt^inn^L 0 ?,. ^ sla 8 e '^ oor » b “ l Benjamin's opening words in the 
rule the composer’s timid equivoca- saintly vocation to reject a society the cnnvrnbnn^rlf g .'!, Slurcs , t . owards P la Y are an attaqk on the whole 
lion and retrieve from the opera which is unworthy of him Britten convcntlons of s,a « e rea! «m. panoply of dressing: “Here is such a 
meanings it attempts to suppress, hadn’t the fortitude to remain in the Th e difference between the two P| a 6 ue ever y morning with buckling 

ine Urmies i of Peter Pears was an wood, or to affront the storms which seencs ,s much more than that be- shoc j- . 8 arter ing, combing and 

. ineffectual dreamer, beseeching the assnil Grimes, but Vickers invites the ,weon 'avisbness and thrift. In Peter P owden ^ ■ • ■ were I an honest 

pity of his fc lows; the Grimes of blasts of the tempest and. when Bal- Wood's view of Vanbrugh, the play b ™ te “a* rises from his litter, 

..1 5 , IS , a oamnclcd prophet, a strode urges him to shelter indoors was submerged in a mass of detail shakes himself and so is dressed I 
pathological martyr who defies the insists that “here will I stay". Just as tflal oscillated uneasily between a S?l* ld bear lt -" But while one of 
comniumly rather than imploring its Hnitink at Glyndeboume makes au- genuflection towards the emphasis Ethere 8 e ' s rakes, mouthing similar 
am. Hie _ society in which Britten’s dible the sexual delirium which is the on realis m that marked Bill Gasbill’s sentimenls, would still have made 


are both comically grotesque and «e- 
numely malevolent. I wish Jolm 
Caird had tried casting a man in the 
role. Miriam Karlin is oddly res- 
trained and far too endea ring 

Farquhar’s other bold stroke in the 
first production was to have Hermes 
Wouldbe played by Robert Wilks. 
Wilks had scored a remarkable 
triumph as the rake Sir Harry Wil- 
dair in Farquhar’s The Constant Cou- 
ple three years earlier in 1699. In the 
long build-up to Hermes’s first 
appearance we are led to expect to 
find him an attractive and dashing 
young man like Wildair, honest and 
virtuous. Instead, Hermes is prissy 
and dull. His five years of travel 
round Europe have done nothing to 
make him less boring. Miles Ander- 
son makes of what is at first sight an 
unrewarding role a beautifully comic 
study of the ineffective honest man. 
Hermes's continual imploring calls 
an fate, providence and the heavens 
to help him, his fatuous asides 
(“Spite of all modesty, a man must 


own a pleasure in the hearing of his 

E raise”) and his misguided belief in 
is own abilities are carefully added 


i . r * — — v jti auvu a 

ween the two P| a 6 ue every morning with buckling 
than that be- shoc j- . 8 arter ing, combing and 
thrift. In Peter P owde nng ... Were I an honest 


Swallowed up 

By Stephen Wall 


The Winter?® Tale ... mere are Drier attempts to create ,aDei n “ "serious comedy” nor even “ «*np‘y comic, irust- 

1 Royal Shakespeare Theatre . some sense of social context through as “Jonsonian", even though Jonson n fu in "15 cllch6s , of “ra 1 ® tbnin 8 

off-stage sound, but they fight a los- is 8 plain Influence. As Farquhar u !H r j providence to . save 

The Tnt* 7" ng ^ bm *, fl 8 ainst the generally suggests In his preface, there 7s an H s and oqst Benjamin finally. 

it renmms one.of the most difficult when there are so few to™ iSJft comedy and tragedyffisroSis SwTETSSSL P*!' W ng to 
of Shakespeare s plays to get right in on. Tn the trial scene the audience k plainly not onlv to “ridiculefni?^ » ., off 10 , h ' s - 9*" 


composer. re!, uii was a glossy spunousness lcacina impasiiion ot numan 
that won over the audiences at the bablts - A cr °ss between a monkey 
expense of ignoring the play. There and Performing poodle, Gwilym only 
is very little that is spurious in John once sb P s ’ nto straightfonvard farce, 
Caird s production, even in the ex- Ia "Jf climactic duel with Hermes, 
traordinary extravagance of the cos- Gaddishly removing Hermes's specta- 
tumes designed by Ultz. Instead cles to leave him blinking and stab- 

(kara ««• » .« . hlftn nl ekn/lAu.n L. .1 i 


tumes designed by Ultz. Instead cles to leave him blinking and slab- 
. .. e , . mere is an honest belief In the vir- °' n 5 al shadows, he almost wins the 

reeling for the lost babe is far more rues of the play and 4 refusal to duel trough purely comic energy. It 

effectively aroused by the nobly overwhelm it in directorial ingenuity 18 dangerously close to an easing of 
; on ®. which Robert The Twin Rivals is a disturbing when the. play seertis least to 

Eddison brings lo Antigonuss lines, and uneasy play. It is not enough to S ii ow , bu * rhere is a sense in which 

... 1 . |„U-I y.-ji... the ennrliicinn If ilmnlu 


SjJ -°^ sc * ms to have reasonably restive if not particularly any reason that it should go u” wv San^SSiimfn ^ w 8 iL°? er< ^' 

irKSwl r? et 5P ients 'w™ 1 note, laconically dominated by punished?". Though the vices he sexull « Wou ” be u s ' His 

audience, Geoffrey Hutchings u an Autolycus deals with are potentially tragi?, Vtto n??? n f 0 ? S W. b ^2 nd 

but how to find now n production in the Mnv Wnii trartuin*, ti.. ... nmnm an ’ . „ *" e range normal m Restoration 


SvL 110 ^^ n P roducti ? n to the Mux Wall' tradition. W su" persons are too mean for the heroic” come^B^i ^ R « to u rat L on 

style which, faith hilly conveys the pernatural elements generally go For 50 that they “must of necessity dron a idlin’ aree ^ *- n n ? doubt that 

purposefulness pf the story’s mythic little. • ’ • y 8 Ior into comedy” necessity drop Aurelia truly was a minute away 

undertow, but which also allows full ' * ■ “OJP being ruined, not least by the 

expression of the eddying coni Ingou- , In » wumrs Tate is at its most This .carefully controlled transition «old efficiency with which her lover 
cies of its episodes? The problem of J nl ™ling in «s treatment of; Leon- ffom one mode to another denies the Trueman, checks with Richmore that 
charting r coherent course between , s jemousy. Patrick Stewart has audience its conventional expseta- ,he ra P® 1188 not actually been sue* 
the neurotic sexual intimacy which not < s penr all those weeks in a white hons of comic form and comic busi- cessfuf. Defeated by TYueman and 
presses on tis in the opening scenes W ,n 5 B £ ? s for no- ness. The frothy posing which “rood to agree to marry Clelia, 

and the final tableau 0 1 miraculous f tim 8’ 1 and he h “ not been content we are normally presented with as R^bmore is last shown tearing ud 
nai«rt*iA- . hi.iw u — .u_. to to 1 v : on a few- tlniA-hAftrairwi HMtnratinn comic style is forced to CleHa s imploring letter, a fine atia- 


. ogue fer. F^quhar 1 g cur 
:hu ? pref^r un3e'rSlitUt 


•the S and bUnk? l r h ? ¥ Cs n 1 if 9 ,e ' ST' $ Qt ? ^ usuaJlyTSSffcliS: . ■ -pdmliaitf- th*U oiS 

walled oermananr* InUipUy., Leontes, . Polixenes When Bemam n Wouldbe; the yobrt- mar 7 Clelia, "for hi was tip sboner 

National Theatre, 
well enough ior . 


abnndone 


■ ; bjlimidate the r.actqfs . tnrqilghoUtV. i 
; 'Nor ire thft Jightct 1 stniclurc^ plways 


s aSW 5 -m BSC we -'are "ha 

ibilUv ih ih'c ' ShKS Bh0 S n1 ^ ‘ evae - Caird allows himself P f directorial. Whimsy is id fact firSy 

Lidc V? ^ do fcW ^ c|1 off the aqd - a freqly, , Inventive scene, without imaghiitfwJly rooted inThe S 
PWW^wfrtKjhe- Clinging affability oF a. adding, any dialogue, to show tS P 1 ®* irohies of the plav itilf The 

.clures Dlwa^ - S 1 all .parishes at the rid m^.^ Thp. W 8 , a PW«pt nio&SiCT iff. 

VSeSScSp fS «!ags wfien you get. down usual outragaops Tops are': there! ■ S™ * dolngj not.Caini’a: ' “ i . 

e^oroducimi .IPWmniap ooliyity. ; of « the gnality 'from the Wnts m' the text.: wiPu th M Mandrake, 

Dua^tha^ l 1 ! ’ ul f niai*naHpsi v But .* although But ajl are dressed, in.the rich white d ® llvered as many women 

Swch’ enaSlfe /fiaSS j he many fftsh material? . that prpvfde mbst of the C? 1 ^ 1 ; aud. helped^ as^inany 

4 : retheiYMn^^evthe^^ haoleM^riiS - fe 1 ? il?l l ^ferpretatlon ,.pro- . oris octefic, costume? , r in the play .and /£ rn ,!S fl ? ^ any ■■W nsn '& : England’'. 
‘■vS Vld«,-:Ho non- at ; the moment f ,thc fcsult is, a ; sterl ity 'or deaffiy farquhar knew exactly what he wfes 

re.JJS'3 aDC ^u nte Into- it , performance - of pallor thqt makes he whole sS d ° ln 8 when He-had .Mjs Ma^rig 


together until he leaves the stage at 
s the end, trying to sum up the play’s 
» action into a series of pious and 
l grossly inadequate truisms, talking to 
I Trueman so earnestly that they leave 
| their brides standing, 
t The characters' energies in The 
, Twin Rivals are, then, quite alien to 
I the slock types of the genre. The 
rake has become an outright villain; 
the hero is a bore; even the women 
are less concerned with finding them- 
selves a husband and enjoying the 

E leasures of the town than with 
eeping themselves virtuous and 
safe. It is not surprising in the. con- 
text of this play, though it would 
have been extraordinary in a play by 
Etherege or Wycherley, that Const- 
ance’s reaction on hearing that Ben-, 
jamin has designs on her is to plan 
an escape into the country. Nor is if. 
surprising that this Should be ironi- 
cally juxtaposed with the information 
gossiped about by Constance earlier 
m the play, that Clelia is going to 
Leicestershire, ostensibly to visit 
friends though in fact to have her- 
baby. London has become a danger- 
ous city and Farquhar’s next two 
plays, The Recruiting Officer and 1 
The Beaux' Stratagem , turn away • 
from it. 

Through doubling of parts, Caird 
makes his London remaricably denje- 
ly populated. All the cast, even die 
principals, are transformed into gen- 
. fry in the park, visitors to the lev£e, 
chairmen, constables and even a de- 
cent-sized mob raised by Trueman to 
. save Aurelia. The result is a sense of 
place that is created without fake 
realism, a sense of bustle created ' 
through inventiveness rather than 
numbers of extras, and a subtle 
sense of the interconnections of tee ; 

> various strands of the play through, 
the careful playing of even the smal-' 
lest roles. There is only one quirky 
piece of directing. The actors ’ spend 
some time before' the start 01 the 
play, chatting amongst themselves 
and with any members of the audi- 
„ SfiPPjbej' v bappen to tuna to. Neither 
fo£“"dWori -poF-,The - audience ! seem. 
,^e of tbe point of this exerctee,. 
which has a 'speejous air of eommun- 
.al experimeiitHlism that jars with the : 
tough intelligence, of the test of the' 
production. 

One final word of gratitude. -This . 
is a rate production of a Restoration 
; comedy in that it includes, both pro- ; 
logue and epilogue. The first, split . 
-between -the men, and this latter, 
sppkep by the women, work excel- ; 
lently as framing pieces, inviting bur 1 
participation jn tne judging or the 
•plays action in a way that involves • 
us far inore effectively than the pre- . 
ceding; gossiping. .- ' , •'/ 


;■ 1 .1- 1 -. -v - i.-r, • . .... ; 

; . -1 . >• * ,i\r i- ■■■-..■ 
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I; cbiotir ithgt: has 
. Resioratron .. c 
I: drajrtedout t)f tl 
, At (lie centre 


w ui^KMiini an scene,-; ' Wlotefito a W 


Since Nicholas- MoWrty , it. if eh?y 
tq eq^te; success with the laVge-Me 
, enterprise. The Twin Rivals gates Ho- 
measurably front the scale . of • The 
Other. Place.-. I; hope that it will not 
transferred into a larger theatre, ' 

■iSiWL®?* bas rarely done any- 
■tiling jflrt*;,..- . = :-4- as- - :-v,r ?• i-.; 
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Turner and literature 


By Lawrence Gowing 

Turner and the Sublime 
British Museum 


All exhibitions from the Turner Be- 
quest are good. The collection is so rich 
that however the cake is cut the result is 
a feast. The interesting question nbout 
Turner and the Sublime, which lias 
been brought together at the British 
Museum with contributions from 
America and a picture from Canada, 
added to the basis of works from the 
Bequest, is how far the works and the 
idea really illuminate each other. The 
sizeable book by Andrew Wilton, 
which was reviewed in the TLS (Janu- 
ary 3(1} when it was published for the 
showings in Toronto and New Haven, 
appears to be about to address itself to 
this question, without quite doing so. 

The questions of what Turner owed 
to verbal formulation and what he 
gains from it are distinct. Art as great 
as this has a conceptual validity resist- 
ing words. The gloss that we are 
sometimes offered to Goya say, or 
Friedrich, even by the artist himself, is 
never altogether illuminating. Was the 
Englishman any more literary than the 
rest, in fact? In intention he may have 
been; that has been regarded as one of 
the most ludicrous things about him. If 
his poetic preoccupations are now 
found to be sympathetic and signficant. 
that is an interesting change in the 
critical climate. If it is a better climate 
for Turner, it may be a worse one for 
Constable, who was one of the great 
letter-writers of his time (which not 
even John Gage, his admirable recent 
editor, will claim for Turner) without a 
hint of verbiage adhering to his 
painting. " 

The old labels were too approxi- 
mate. Constable was supposed to be 
too strictly visual a painter for such 
questions to arise at all. In fact it is 
Turner who has been rehabilitated as a 
formalist; without the slightest detri- 
ment, if he is understood, to his moral 
and humane preoccupations. Const- 
able, on the other hand, carried intel- 
lectual and obsessive baggage that we 
overlook. 


prime example from the related pas- through three progressive stages of did not: one feels here rather far from 


Turner’s literary ambitions, such as 
they were, were still-born. Until lately 
we have found them merely embarras- 
sing and the question of what he gained 
from poetry bas hardly been studied. 
Where the Sublime is at issue, the 
question has been examined even less, 
what did empirical aesthetics in the 
eighteenth century take from the visual 
arts and give to them? Burke conceived 
his Enquiry in the household of Gar- 


rick, where Hogarth’s “Satan, Sin and 
Death” was hanging, and took his 


sages in Paradise Lost, yet “in all the 
pictures I have seen of hell” (and he 
cannot but have had Hogarth in mind) 
he seems only to have been left at a loss 
(which we may admittedly share) 
“whether the painter did not intend 
something ludicrous.” 

The nature of Turner’s use of poetry, 
the mingled dependence on it and 
ruthlcssness with it, is worth study if 
the elusive, private man is to emerge. 
For a picture like “Butiurmerc'' Turner 
printed with the title in 1798 (we are 
told by Andrew Wilton) "a few verses 
taken from Thomson's Spring." Can 
Wilton ever have looked at Turner’s 
way with poems and painting? So far 
from “printing a few verses”, Turner in 
fact extracts five evocative lines at 
random from twenty lines of highly 
specific observation, then mutilates 
them so as to eliminate exactly what is 
germane to the dcscriptivencss that he 
is supposed to be concerned with. 
Looking at the picture and his compo- 
site nonsense poem, ending “the grand 
ethereal bow/Shoots up immense, and 
every hue unfolds” we may wonder. 
Turner’s rainbow unfolds no hues at 
all. lt shines silver and colourless in the 
sky. This Is evidently the question that 
he is at pains not to open, with his 
period in place of Thomson's comma, 
so we never hear that the hues in fact 
unfold “In fair proportion running 
from the red ,/To where the violet fades 
into the sky.” Thomson hurried on to 
apostrophize “awful Newton" and 
observe that “the dissolving clouds/ 
Form fronting on the sun, his showery 
prism:/And to the sage-instructed eye, 
unfold/The various twine of light, by 
him disclose'd/From the white ming- 
ling maze." Turner himself was not at 
this date "sage-instructed", certainly 
he was far less so than Wright of Derby 
in 1795, though he was to be later, with 
a Vengeance. He was style-instructed. 
Wilton takes the notebook sketch for 
“Buttermere" as evidence in favour of 
a naive pre-Gombrichian view that 
Turner “painted what he saw": it 
appears rather that he painted what fire 
schemata of Rembrandt and J. R.' 
Cozens enabled him to see. 

Turner's peculiar ways with poetry 
in 1798 are full of evidence of his 
thought - and perhaps of his instinct 
too, when his work was sublime in the' 
most traditional sense. “The dormitory 
and transcept of Fountain’s Abbey - 
Evening", a watercolour which render? 
a time of day just as “Buttermere" does 
the weather, takes five maltreated lines 
out of eight from Summer and fillets 
them in exactly the same way. Again, 
his audience might wonder what It is 
that “In circle following circle gathers 
roundfTo dose the face of things.” No 
singular noun survives as subject. In 
fact What gathers round for Thomson is . 
the final depth of shadow, followed 


fading light. Turner eliminated the 
comprehensive tonal gradations. 


the ribald old punster's frame of mind. 
As the theme for an exhibition or a 


which were what his architectural style, critical discussion. “Turner ami the 
whether he perceived it or not, still Sublime” faces difficulties that might 
lacked . have given pause to the prudent, fl 

The watercolour of “Norham Castle share some responsibility as a Trustee 
on the Tweed, Summer's morn” is the of the British Museum when the deci- 
most curiously significant case. The sion was taken.) Firstly, however we 
exhibition includes a preliminary study understand the Sublime, and on a 
for -the subject, which was to serve serious historical view whatever is in 
Turner’s evolving art for more than any sort terrible must be ncur the heart 
forty-five years. The quotation pi the meaning, it achieves its summit 
announcing the King of Day suffers the in Turner’s oil paintings, which are 
loss of one phrase .and the addition of a outside the print rooms range. “We 
syllabic In an attempt to repair the are not moved to terror by pnint on 
scansion. “The lessening cloud, /The pHpcr," the commentary pinned up in 
kindling azure, and the mountain's the exhibition remarks. One can only 
brow” in Thomson's Summer are . answer, so much the worse for na|»r 
“Illum'd with fluid gold . . Turner nnd the Museum that is restricted to it. 
must have known that the fluid gold, . In the years after 1809 (when Turner 
which he suppressed in 1798. was then gave up using Thomson as his poetic 
beyond his range. He was prudent to catspaw) we are undoubtedly moved 
lay it aside, os if for his imagination to by puint on canvas, and in “The Fall of 
work on, because the phrase describes an Avahinche in The Grisons”, it 
exactly the sublime resource which was would seem moved to terror. It is 
to become the essence of his art in late enough to notice that . in the presence 
pictures like the oil in the Tate. of oil paint solidly trowelled in the 

■ likeness of rock and snow or brushed 

exhibition Ud, not onlv the eariy The 

watercolours and the analysis of the ?„?Si « nfh 

oS li ^m hi Se ,S b of unSakelSle y that we htT m SedS 

“Norham CW Andrew ‘ h „ e c t'JSo C0 ^Z 

introduction leaves one doubtful en “ of * hal - IS hn PP en teg _-_ in the 
whether the Sublime retains any useful 
meaning. He records one of Turner’s 


Xth« SL «,,HiimA a n« ,3,. studio and on the mountain. When the 

■ weather over Wharfedale, seen 

■tifhtimM ^fh^’^Unifntftlnn.i.’enh 8 from Farnley (but painted as if from 
" b “' ‘ "°" S rt S the Chevin. with rooks that still stand) 

li me, , m a r ked on a pnnt ; and corns praduce5 .! Snow Storm _ Hannibal 

E* f Crossing the Alps”, we are in no doubt 

y. Starting wth the Picturesque Sab- , ha , ® aint „£ d the whole mm . 

S"h h ' ??i y pound theme has indeed become in 
£ some sort terrible; the dilemma of the 

r«“5; r^restoricll S™Ume' ““ hat 

Snroa^lfisSte °° 1 ETtE£KS£ S 

to find Stint the ^/flkie-tvDe aTnre- ei B hteenth centuiy from its philo- 
”e«s d which ^ast taVhe Ktons «ophic»l and stylist* coils, which, s why 


UICWS, WlUkll IllUol UG IliC iMUWUlUUh , - Y,! _ ‘ 

Sublime if they qualify at all. Then we reco & nile hinl " s modorn - 
there is the Architectural Sublime, the The critical debate is vitiated by the 
■perspectival, Piranesi an or Incarcera- feet that the terminology resists defini- 
tion Sublime, giving a hint of. the ‘ tfon. It is certain that the experience of 
Bondage Sublime beloved of Fuseli, what is formidable in nature,, and the 
and sublime view-painting, “balancing spectacle Of catastrophe (an engross- 
the demands of- topography . . ..with ‘ mem that never gets Its due In Wilton’s 
the requirements of High Art.” (Is that bleu peasant Anglican Sublime), 
what the sublimity of “some of the perhaps by way of the imagery of 

. . _ t ! ■ I.I. l_.l- -.JI nxrl Iwna Ujl A uneo nP 


greatest of his late paintings” bolls menace and fear, led to a sense of 
down to?) Some of the categories of totality, involvement and etivelop- 
grand subject pass In review — . sea', ' mepf, which is felt wherever the extent 
lakes, darkness, mountains and so on - is infinite, at sea or on land or simply in 
- followed by the Urban Sublime and, to light, and recognized as an emotional 
judge by the inclusion of "Leeds”, the extremity that Is bpth private and 
Suburban too. The Industrial Sublime universal. But this is the point, where 


Suburban too. The Industrial Sublime universal. But this is the point, where 
iB plain enough, but what are we to the relevance of tne Sublime is un- 
make of tee similarity of literalness and doubted, that- . the expressions of 
the Realistic Subllme7 oceanic flux are themselves in flux and 

Eh^KSi^SeS- "•? felt by 

: he likes least, unluckily the one which De f 0 ' LI ■ 

was best established in Turner’s time, . It is surprising that any historian 
the Burkean Sublime, as the antithesis should deal with this issue without so 
of the Beautiful, tne sublimity of much as mentioning -tho occasion on 
"Whatever is fitted in any sort to excite which Turner discussed 1 it. It was in 
the ideas of pain and danger^ that, is to 1809, when his thought was .turning 
■ say whatever is in any sort terrible that Way, that .he Tilled a page in the 

* h mu, 111 • II.'.I . . ■ .1 rtbnMkhnAlp • mill At*' H<ia 


... ". Wilton Ukes to belittle what he Cockemqujh sketchbook which thp, 
.calls “the 1 terror’ school- of sublime - . critic an hardjy mlsj withour appear- 


The-llfiflatli 
really feel". 


New Oxford 
Paperbacks 


Main Currents 
of Marxism 

Its Origins, Growth, 
and Dissolution 

Leszek Kolakowski 

‘A great intellectual achievement', 
wrote Bernard Crick in 
Tho Observer when Main Currents 
of Marxism was published in 1978, 
and The Listener desctlbedll as 
'the most complete and 
intellectually satisfy ing survey of 
Marx's and Marxist thought ever 
written'. Three volumes C3.95 
each 

Against the Current 

Essays in the History 
of Ideas 
Isaiah Berlin 
Edited by Henry Hardy 

The seepnd of Isaiah Berlin's lour 
volu mes of Selected Writings lo 
appear as an Oxford Paperback. 

'There are few books published In 
our time which moredazzlingly 
illuminate some of the most crucial 
pr obi em s of W es tern culture and 
civilization.' Qoronwy Rees in 
Encounter. C3.95 

On Difficulty 
and other Essays 

George Steiner 

*A central function of literary 
criticism is surely to provoke 
thought, even disquiet, about 
literature and Its place In our 
culture. This Steiner continuously 
does.' David Dalohea In 
The T.H.E.S. C2.95 

Moore 

G.E. Moor.eandthe . 
Cambridge Apostles 

Paul Levy 

G.El Moore was a leading figure of; '* 
the Cambridge Aposiles,- a society 
devoted to Hie debate of 
phi loaophical'queetlons, whose . 
membership Included Leonard 
Woolf, Bertrand Russell, Lyttoh .» , - 
Strachey, and Roger Fry. This book 
was described as 'Immensely 
enjoyable' by Mary Warnock in The 
Listener when it was first published 
in 1979. £3.95' 

Programmes of the 
Brain 

J.Z. Young 

■Professor Young gives us a, ' ■ . 

fascinating insIgliMnlo hls own rich 
rhln dBs well as a sparkling. account 
>. oftheappllcation qlmany qiipds to - 
(he problem of braihi'We^Yd/Jr ,• >' 
times: C 4 .B 5 ' 


"The hardest Of ail things for. a novelist tq . 
communicate Ib the extraordinary 
ordinariness of most hurpah happiness - as 
distinct from ihe thrills of sexual 


altagetherwththoua^^^of^Qrtor 

■ Dtvom SbWlm=, de*h' SS2* IS 
evidence. Calling Ruskin in siippdrt for iw-L 5* 

“the validity of Christian) tv’^WI if nn . the sublime andithq ndiCalpus 
; wMehffif baffles S-i'. 

that the ideal Is neither to be invented; 1 W 

rif nhcfracliiH In uihirh 11 Ynrifinilii.-nth^ 1 ■ ... ijd f|l °US Snd. QnC Step abOVe the 


that the ideal Is neither to be invented 


Chekhov; a-few bring it off. Narayah is one.of 
them. I’." v , . Francis King 

' The Dark Room " y 

^MrSampath - The Printer of Malgudfy 

, published July 1B81 

^^S^s^aperback'EI .95 each^>j^^O 

• - The (JnlvenUy of Phloagp Press f '■ : 

, - .126 Buckingham Palaoe Road London SWlW 9SD ; 


or abstracted, In which” (ateortg othef- . • 

- things) “lies an honest development of '• "diculotiB .maizes the spblime agat n , 

>*• tnie idM of Profestantisin''. So iihch teriifci'vilidltit oi Chriri&i- 
■ It well for history, to acclimatize' Ryj'Tdrner had tead threft J quarterS of 
Itself fo its subject but it cannot afford . ' the way through The Age of Rpdspn ’ 
■ to go native jn the Victorian esfeblfeh- before; deep: .in the doubts about 
rtent. Thebriglhftl vitality pf landscape j Joshua, he' 11 caih'e oil 1 ' the sent^icea 
palntiogwas indeed associated jti their- which -recalled to L hint p^sagdS- ffi" 
respeetivi berlcds .with heran'Fjpi-j /iPayild ffid 

testatnismin the Circle of tee Elector qL ' spearhead of th? Pittiireaque mtafik-,' 


as Kingdey Wished. Certainly Turner] still in hlso)ipd while he went bn tO^en 


The Letters of 
Dorothy 
Wordsworth . 

Edited by Alan G. Hill 


English Hours i 

Henry James / . i;. 

With a new introduction 
by Leon Edel > 

CL95; 


:'oxford.,' : . ; '' ; ■ ; ; 

University Press : 
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one or liis dumbfounding poems: 

The heard of Hudibras and the hard of 

Ora y 

The spinning of the earth round her soft 

axle. 

Ample room nnd verge enough 
So nearly much the huundsof alt we ham. 

The passage in (he final Discourse, in 
which Reynolds took Michelangelo as 
his text for the advice that the imitation 
of sublimity was always dangerous and 
sometimes ridiculous (Payne Knight 
wrote that ttie ridiculous seemed "al- 
ways to he lying in wait on the extreme 
verge of the sublime"), had reminded 
Turner of sentences in the Fourth 
Discourse on the same theme. Discus- 
sing Correggio and K'irmigraniiio, who 
"dignified the genteelness of modern 
effeminacy" (the Discourses ore full of 
pearls), Reynolds observed that "they 
often boldly drive on to the very edge 
of ridicule , (noting "it is the peculiar 
characteristic of men of genius to he 
afraid of coldness . . it was exactly 
the fenr that was to haunt Delacroix, 
genius of the sublimity of violence). 
Reynolds proceeded to adapt n miotn- 


una stranger flights they had . fie was 
amusingly comparing the two mnnner- 
ists to the Lady in the Moral Essays 
who "was just not ugly, and was just 
not mad n though he prudently skipped 
the line, and continued "Yet ne'er so 
sure our passion to create.YAs when 
they touched the brink of all we hate.” 
Turner did not hate the ridiculous; he 
emulated the comic expression of 
Rembrandt long before he realized the 
relevance of Rembrandt's style to his. 
The dements in the Sublime that 
provoked him to something 
approaching hatred were the schema- 
tic, typified by Hogarth’s ludicrously 


square -cut puritan beard; the melo- 
dramatic, represented by “The Bard"; 
and apparently the cosmic, for which 
the inaudible rotation of the earth on 
its axis seems to stand (until someone 
delects another buried reference). 

None ot this private communing uf 
Turner with himself and with his 
reading, his memories and his robust 
native sense, enters Wilton's discus- 
sion; virtually nothing of this informal, 
literate tenor in the art and thought of 
the time, which is so relevant to his 
theme, emerges. Any slice of Turner is 
richly informing, ana Wilton has such a 
splendid eye and memory for the 
watercolours that one finds, in every 
exhibition he does, many things that 
one is grateful for. I should guess that 
what he is interested in is the eloquence 
of the works themselves, rather than 
the critical debute. He does not seem 
aware of its ebb and (low in the vital 
years ending around 1810, nnd lie 1ms 
no talent for belies lettres. It would not 
excite him, one feels, to realize that he 

S resent nt the invention uf modern 
cape art, which is modern art lout 
court. Instead we have pnges aimed at 
the original Amurican audience - ab- 
out Mayall, and about the Hudson 
River Sublime, n notion that is exactly 
wrong to interpret what was great 
rather than large about those painters. 

Everyone should go la the Print 
Room and decide afresh on the stand- 
ing and significance of Turner's work 
on paper. I am myself deeply fearful of 
the habit of the widespread exhibiting 
of these great masterpieces. I have 
some responsibility for the growth of it 
since 1966, and inspection does not 
convince me (hat the watercolours 
shown then in New York, and often 
since, have been wholly unaffected. It 


may be that reducing the intensity of 
light increases the length of time it will 
taxc for exhibition to norm a waterco- 
lour; I know no evidence that it will 
eliminate eventual damage and post- 
poning the fate must not reconcile us to 
it. It may be, as I have written and said, 
that watercolours should not be re- 
garded as works for exhibition, so 
much as works for recital, like chamber 
music, to be available only at certain 
hours on certain days; the two media, 
in the institutionalized forms that we 
cherish, two public manifestations of 
private arts, date from exactly the same 
time, the years of Salomon’s concerts 
in the Hanover Square Rooms. This 
worry must he faced and set at rest. 
Quite soon, with the building of the 
new gallery for the Turner Bequest, it 
will be necessary to decide where the 
works onpaper in the Bequest arc to be 
lodged. This difficult decision will rest 
wiln the legatees, the Trustees of the 
National Gallery. 

I urge them, in particular, to sec this 
exhibition, both to familiarize them- 
selves with the admirable conditions in 
which these works Bre kept and shown 
at the British Museum - nothing less 
will serve the case - and to consider 
most seriously the context in which 
they are in future to be seen. The 
exhibition convinces me, ratheragninst 
my will, that this achievement should 
be placed where it can most readily be 
seen in relation to the work which 
completes it and crowns it, the work in 
oil paint. Turner and the Sublime does 
an unexpected and unintended service. 
It demonstrates that neither part of his 
work yields its full meaning and its real 
sublimity without the other. Only 
together is the artist's true stature 
apparent. 
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A detail from a page of figure studies by Leonardo da Vinci. The drawing Is in 
an exhibition opening at the Royal Academy on July 11, selected from the 
Leonardo, nature studies in the Royal Library at Wmdsor Castle, and his 
scientific mmnucript the Codex Hammer (formerly the Codex Leicester). 

Among this week’s contributors 


Cambridgeshire drippers 


By Jeremy Treglown 

Thirteenth Night 
Warehouse Theatre 

Oxford has given us the Martian 
School of poetry; Cambridge the 
Marshmdllow School of drama. At 
the Apollo Theatre there has been 
Clive James going all malleable and 
distended In the glow of monarchy; 
now at the RSC’s Warehouse 
Howard Bren ton is dripping over the 
embers of the Labour Party. 

There are some differences be- 
tween these writers, of course, but 
they have a great deal in common. 
Both started out with a funny, un- 
compromising Eine in satire, James’s 
chiefly- literary, Brenton's socio- 
political (The Education of Skinny 
Spew, Scott of the Antarctic). Both 
have always liked lavatory-writing: 
some of the best bits in James's 
Unreliable Memoirs, and some of the 


worst - partly because they are the 
same - hits in Charles Charming’s 
Challenges arc nboqt what it’s like, 


apparently, to go to the lavatory in 
Australia; and' Brenton's plays are- 
chocka with simitar concerns (the 
' Prime Minister in s Thirteenth Night 
. . compares .a bras?, land to; a. healthy , 
- bowel mdveriient: apolitical prisoner 
Jri ;n police van fills pia trOuaert, and 
' . so oh). Both writers have a; comperi- 
. . sating reverbntialtty of various kinds, 
and to mi 19 refer 'to passages from. 
bookB pf quotation^ (in' thb Brenton 
■ • play, ’'All shall be well, and all irinn- 
. per- 'df things . shall -be weir , * for 1 ex- 
' ;• ample) as if no 1 ope had picked thorn 
up before. Both go In for. wise saws 
' and. aphbrlSms.' And both' think df 
: J ■ themselves ■ -as !' great '- writers, . like 
'• i Pope in ■ James's, piite, or 
SbakeSpeaw in Brentpnls.; - 

v ,: '• The \U\&vi ->TIilrteentk- flight sug- 

gckls fills, but is 6, false dead; .The; 

play aelufllly conflates. Julius, qaesar. 


conspiracy from which the Bennish 
Jack Beaty (Michael Pennington) 
emerges, pushed along by his mis- 
tress Jenny, as leader. Beaty mur- 
ders Dunn, and idealism (no nukes, 
no American ties, troops out of 
Northern Ireland) vanishes as he 
denis with the donsequences of the 
murder and the effects of power. He 
does away with all Ills previous 
allies* and is Anally overthrown by a 
women's movement called Rose. ' 
Since the women’s parts are, as in 
most of Brenton's (ns distinct from 
David Hare's) work, the weakest, ‘ 
and sipce the three women in ques- 
tion represent (he Macbeth witches, 
there is some doubt here over what 
Brenton is saying about the women's 
movement - but not to worry, Jack 
Beaty soon wakes up. We remember 
that at the beginning he was a local 
Labour Party worker who got hit on 
the head by a right-wing demonstra- 
tor. It was ail n dream! Pliew. 

In Dll thisj there ore livoly mo- 
ments and some vivid effects. The 
hotel conflagration in which Dunn 
dies Is niglitmarishly conveyed in 
Bnrty Kyle's production by an en- 
tanglement of fire-brigqde hoses like 
blood vessels; and the scene is neatly 
linked and contrasted with one that 


er. After all, when Ionesco and 
Stoppard and Bond have rewritten 


Shakespeare, they have made us sit 
up; and Brenton once did a political 
version of Measure for Measure in 
which Angelo/Enoch Powell per- 
manently ousted the Duke/Harold 
Macmillan. . 


But in the new play Brenton is too 
busy struggling with fine writing to 
give much, thought to how everything 
hangs together. At one point, Beaty 
says something like "In the theatre 
of my head, right and wrong shout at 
each other like actors", ana again, “I 
had a thought in my head. It presses 
against my skull”, and quite a lot 
more of the same kind. All this has 
the ring of experience. Brenton him- 
self, perhaps, nas trouble with think- 


play actually cohfintes Jiif/j« Cflfisar 
: : with ■ Macbeth - chiefly the latter^ Ih 
■ 1 the familiar 'Brentoh-Barker-77we 
. ,Qttf near-fliturjst 'Bjritalu, ruled fr6m 
\ ,;*ri 'underground ; bunker i a. Labour; 


;on a wait, economy ot visual 
■mearia 1 has- 'always marked Brenton's 
work, ! and with it he manages some 
chilling' moments: here (as m tv simi- 
lar scene in Magnificence) the gap 
between 'oppressor and- oppressed, 
the owner of the garden , and his 
..trembling visitor; elsewhere some 
ruthldss comedy,- as whetr Dunri puts 
his arm .Hound-; Beaty’s neck at a 
northern 'constituency fete, and tells 
him ; jovially, ’Tm going to screw 
you. 1 just wanted you td know.-" - . 

: ..■ •’ii v.- •' VY,-,.-'. 

• This particular- moment led me to 
, a giddy hope' . w)jlch lasted through 
the interval , Ohd- some of- the second 
< half, -that Breach' waa. jjoing to 




ing in his head. Out come these 
soggy lines, shouted at each other, by 
actors: “My country is a woman in a 
dark park", etc. worse, try to sup- 
press thorn ns he may, out come 
these symbols. Near the end df the 
play, the victorious witches say (hey 
want to go up from the 1 underground 
war room Into the air, to breathe. 
Brenton has always suffered from 
symbolism. At the beginning of Mag- 
nificence there was the squatters’ dif- 
ficulty in actually getting into their 
squat: "That’s tnc revolution”, one 
.says, ;!Np .doorknob to get in and 
start it^.. And' of coiirSe there ft;, that 1 
act In T/ie’ Komhur IrtBrltaln to 
which: Mary WhltehoUse has brought 
so much publicity. But a. more se- 
rious offende than anything alleged is 
.being committed every night in Lon- 
don theatres: Marshmallowism. I am 
'sending tickets to. my solicitor. ! . 


The Arts ; Council, has begun con- 
sidering Us allocation or. annual . 
grants for 1982-3. Although it Will 
not know aqtil.the end of 1.981 What 
■its own' government grant-in-aid will 
be, the Council's Secretary-General, 
,SJr Roy $K&w, has written in pessl- 
mUtic, ..terms . I.to ' t ; ali organizations 
'affected, asking them' to. outline cort- 

E '- tingoncy plans With . supporting Ti- 
tties', in wise' no cash increase ^should 
ei ; available. The letter assures Arts 
i Council clientS'that ;every, effort will 
; be made: id secure an Increase,, bpt 
, the tone js not hopeful,. ’ . '••/. „ 
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John Beckwith was Keeper of the 
Department of Architecture and 
Sculpture at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum from 15174 to 1979. 

C. W. E. Biosby is the editor of The 
Second Black Renaissance: Essays in 
Black Literature, 1981. 

Wilfrid Blunt’s most recent book is 
In for a Penny: a Prospect of Kew 
Cardens , 1978. ' 

Brian Bond's most recent book is 
British Military Policy Between the 
Two World IWwi.'TMO. 

Peter Conrad's books include 
Romantic Opera and Literary Form, 
1977, and Imagining America , 1980. 

Marisb Cremona is a lecturer in Law at 
the City of London Polytechnic, 

Russell Davibs Is The Sunday Times’s 
television critic. 

Raymond Dawson’s books include 
Imperial China, 1972, 

Dennis Duncanson is Reader in 
South-East Asian Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Kent. . . 

D. J. Enright is the editor, of The 
Oxford Book of Contemporary Verse 
1W5-1980, 1980, 

Philip Oardner is co-aUthor of The 
God Approached: A Commentary oh 
the Poems of William Empson, f978. 

Lawrencb Oowino is Slade Professor 
of Fine Art at University College 
London. His books include Turner: 
Imagination and Reality , 1966. ' 

Geoffrey Griqson’s most recent col- 
;l.ecdon of poems, . Jhe. Fies% wa*, 
published last yeat. ; : ;.. -V- 

' Robert HALSBAND’s.most recent book 
is 77ic Rape of the Lock and Its 
Illustrations 1714 -im, 1 1980. : . . 
Richard Harris writes on> Asian 
affairs for T/ie Times. ■ 

Peter Holland's. 77ie Ornament of 
Action: Text and 1 - Pefformanre In 
Restoration Comedy was published in 
,1979. ; 1 

Istvan Hont is a Fellow of King's 
Colieae, Cambridge. ;He ls co-editor of 
Wealth and Virtue: t fie Shaping of 
Politioa! Economy in the Scottish En- 
IfBlltenment to be published shortly by 
Cambridge University Press. 

; Dalb ibiENsi is Curator. Of Ethnogra- 
;phv at.The Royal Scottish MuSeum," 

Bmhlmtgh.»y. 1 r . . i _ 

: Dou 0 las Johnson ; ' is' ..'Professor : at '■ 
,;French, Histofy nt .UmYersily 'College '. 
^ndpn. His^books IhCiude A Coucrn : 

fitstyty flf ‘ ;:f .' ; 




David Lodge's most recent novel is 
How Far Can Vou Go?, 1980. His 
Working With Structuralism was pub- 
lished earlier this year. 

Geoioe Macbeth's most recent book 
is Poems of Love and Death, 1980. 

Patrick McCarthy Is the author of 
aline, 1975. 

Robert Bernard Martin’s Tennyson, 
the Unquiet Heart, 1980, has been 
awarded the Duff Cooper and the 
■James Tait Black Prizes and the Royal 
Society of Literature’s Award. 

Simona Pakenham’s books include 
Pigtails and Pernod, 1962, and Sixty 
Miles from England, 1967. 

Geoffrey Parker’s books include Phi- 
lip II 1978, and Spain and the 
Netherlands and Europe in Crisis 
1598-1648, both 1979. 

David Pryce-Jonbs is the author of 
Unity Mitford: A Quest, 1976: 

D. D. Raphael's books indude Prob - , 
lems of Political Philosophy, 1970. 

Sir Jambs Richards was Editor of The 
Architectural Review, from 1937 to 
1971. 

Claude Rawson’s books include Pro- 
files in Literature: Henry Fielding, 
.1968. and Gulliver and the Gentle 
Reader: Studies in Swift and Our 
Times, 1973. 

■Robin Robbins is a lecturer in English 
at the University of Sheffield. 

Nesta Roberts is the author of This 
Face of Fra/ice, 1976. 

is writing. a bipgro- 


■ 

Jon Silwn’s most recent collection of 
poems i & Psalms and their Spoils, 1980.. 

Gillian Sutherland is the author of . 
Policy-Making In Elementary Educa- 
tion! 870- 1895 ,1973. . 

. • • ’ ■ i . . 

Claire Tomaun is Literary Editor of . 
The Sunday Times. Her most recent 
book is Shelley and His World , 1980. 

Jennifer Uglow is the editor of Essays 
onLfterature and Art by Walter Peter, 

J. R. Vincent is Professor ofModem 
History, at. ;th© University of Bristol.. ; 

Stephen .Wall is a Fdlow ofKeble 
College, Oxford, and editor of Essays - 
in ■ Gnilcfrm. / / 

Stanlby. VVblls is. General Editor ot 
•the Oxtord, ShakespeartL t i( > 
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TLS JULY 10 1981; 


to the editor 


‘The Kornilov 
Affair’ 


general, then presumably they would Justice Burger, a strict constructionist, 
nave indicated this. apparently associates, in his com- 

As a participant in the Cambridge menls, with the wording of the Con- 
Poetry Festival who was invited to take stilution and the statutes. The second 


‘Mao’ 


Sir, - Lack of space and other afterwards. 


Management, no longer an imagin- 
ary one, of our affairs". Shortly 


All air' As a participant in the Cambridge wuruin B ™ Sir, - Lack of space and other 

Poetry Festival who was invited to take stitution and the statutes. The second editorial reasons unfortunately pre- 
Sir, - Since George Katkov is the p ar t j n this forum and who, on declin- which also pertains to the vented the TLS from reproducing the 

author of Russia 1917: The Kornilov , n g (since I have not myself translated judicial view, is external coherency, references which accompanied ail my 
Affair he may care to comment on more than a handful of Mandelstam Justice Burger, of course, fails to quotations from Ross Terrill's works 
Patrick Flaherty's analysis (Letters, poems), was urged, as a translator, to establish any dear link between law (M.s. rc h fi). Since Mr Terrill (Letters, 
July 3) of Kornilov’s character and ma ke contributions from the floor, f and sociology; the link, if it exists, June 5) seems to have forgotten many 
intentions (based, it would seem on rather resent Professor Gifford’s re- remains unexplored and sccmingW of the things he wrote (we can under- 
one source only). I am responsible mark that "some of the audience unknown (“No one really understands stand why) it will be my pleasure to 
merely for the review (May 15). Mr became restive" half-way through what we ought to do with the delin- provide him (or any interested reader) 


untimely. 


first, that Dr Katkov and 1 have two or three members of the audience 
made Kornilov into an “avuncular ant j |f “many of the audience felt 
figure”, “a Bonnie Prince Charlie” cheated”- only one protested, as far as 


and it many oz me audience tell 
figure , "a oonnie rrmce ^narne cheated”- only one protested, as far as 
and even "an eagle"; second, that I can recall - f would suggest that this 
my review indulges in “apologetics was their problem .since what we were 
for a military dictatorship”, and supposedly attending was a discussion, 
third, that my use of historical evi- no j a star turn, 
dence was "careless” in presenting DANIEL WEISSBORT. 

"without caveat Savinkovs message 

to Kornilov authorizing a military ejic vfSJ 1 ’ 

coup to pre-empt an anticipated Bof- Swiss Col,H 8 e > London Nwj 5DR. 

chair II- imricina"' Mr Flnhprlv ihinlrc 


shevik uprising ; Mr Flaherty thinks 
f should have stated (whether or not, 
apparently, such a statement is found 
in the book reviewed) that n Bolshe- 
vik uprising was “very unlikely”. 

The first point is. unfortunately, 
too general to answer except by an 
eauallv eeneral assertion that none 


Marxism and the 
Law 


ititution and the statutes. The second editorial reasons unfortunately pre- accidental death, vividly described in 
dement, which also pertains to the vented the TLS from reproducing the Carlyle’s Journal, left him with "no 
judicial view, is external coherency, references which accompanied all my definite hope of peacable improve- 
lustice Burger, of course, fails to qu0 | a tions from Ross Terrill's works meni tor ‘his country . Jane Carlyle 
:siablish any dear link between law jW rc h m since Mr Terrill (Letters, wrote that he mourned over Peel as 
ind sociology; the link, if it exists, June 5) seems to have forgotten many *he hsd never seen him mourn be- 
remains unexplored and seemingly of the things he wrote (we can under- tore. uauupq 

unknown (“No one really understands stan d w h y) will be my pleasure to DONALD HAWtt. 

what we ought to do with the delin- provide him (or any interested reader) Department of Language and 
quents and misfits of society", said the with these references. Literature, The Polytechnic of North 

Justice at Georgetown University). , M Terri .i. ** W e are no . London, Prince of Wales Road, 

Yet the underlying assumptive pr ' ' S . ^but ad nfre« of ?he Kentish Town. London NWS 3LB. 

^SufSSSS^'^Sk^SS, ES-SSttl ‘ The standing of 

Psychoanalysis’ 

incSni P ^Tthi?d and iJstc cment » ton lor the Maoist regime is not in of his book on Standing of 
whk^ alnneoertairis^m die'ratU^al doubt ' i! scemstome thmjhe main Psychoanalysis (June 26) wifi 
Westcrn" vfew i8 social non- question is not whether this admiration pefhaps depend on the weight he 
refoSm Clenriv a lc?a doctrine WflS or| gmally expressed with a noun or gives to Clare's reproof that "his lack 
( h!u ^serls t non-in e rdisd DHnar v w 2 th n vcr ^* bu * whether sucli an of familiarity with the clinical situa- 
nafure S £w tLtSSK stlS- « di niralioii is a sentiment compatible Uon is a serious handicap to his 

to undeB, *" d *• ,n,e posi - 

proprietary, monetary classes and in- to this i*sue fwhlch was ,l0 " * 

teresto of a society does not at the same a ^l tooic of mv J S) Instead he Fa u rre11 made l- comment in 
time envisage law as a principal ujso the topic or my arucie;. insteao ne another context which is relevant 
which scKiatcE c h?se tofi ll one entire page of t he here _ He Mid of fl wn tcr he was 


« what way the first statement (even 
.25 though it is incorrectly worded) sub- 
terests, resisted soci&l cnflnjt And cfontijillu differs from the second 
approved the over-all conservative Seihe realit v of M?Terrllt’s Srn- 

^ncumhtf n f The^h i'rd and lasTelcment 1 t5on tor lhe ^ Roisl regime is not in 
Sfl doubt, it seems to me that the main 

o/ac*a rn ° ne „P^ a n k ^nnn quest ion is not whether this admiration 

ritnrfu n i ^ift' was originally expressed with a noun or 
reformism. Clenrly, a legal doctnne n vcr ^j b U | whether such an 

admiration is a sentiment compatible 
nature of law, that prescribes a streng- w - th xnsc ant j co mn ion de- 


thening of the link between law and the "enev I iri sh M TerriU 

Sir. - In his review, “Demytoologiz- proprietary, monetary classes i and 1 in- him £f to thi^lnrter issue (which 


erfthem rorow^nd to Dr Katkov’s. and progress ought to be aUowed To ^ 

Certainly neither his book nor my 'deologicai or radiul Western not six), on the sales figures of his book Z™ 0 !!!? R BoeraerandF Goffl 

nression°tha. ?hey“ doTl y Ion (wlffh to own If my reading of those comments is bMk 197 ’ 5 ' Cambridge,.? Ml): “When we 

K-Swt 


«.uw copies - DM not a o«i-seiier^ ^ Cambrid g ei p 501): "When we 
n the actual size of his book (83.000 ul QUt to exam i ne the theory and 
/ords-not a huge book) aud on the procedures advocated by a certain 
liseased state of ^ys s psyche (very g gufe in the pBltt the first thing we 
litter and frustrated). All th e *® have to do is to put on the robes of 
ibservations may we J! J® the historian, and consider his work 

hey are hardly interesting, as they can scholarly detachment and 

je of concern only to Ternll i j pub- rigour". Farrell's further comment is 
Khers;or to Levs s wretched relatives applicable to Dr Clare’s 

who have to bear with him every rev j ew; t one j s polemical 

3uyJ)- . t throughout, and he simply does not 


the Bo^heviks Since mv own prefer- countries is neither self-sustaining in- considerable modification. At any Jshers-or to ^Uv?s wretch^ relaS;® rigour" Farr«l > torther oomment s 

once Uirrelevani^nT^heT^tated it tellecLually nor reformative socially, rate, in 1971 Justice Burger seems to SSS \lie if {.ear^ himoveS especially applicable to Dr Clare’s 

^ it ' 1 n^her stated it but by ^ large bespeaks and serves have assumed between law and social (who have to bear witn mm every “rf, 5 tone is polemica 

nor implied n. the political, economic, societary in- change a relation that contains one or .... . throughout, and he simply doe6 not 

The “caveat wouid have been Crests of the “ruling class". ' more elements from either the judicial However, Mr Ternnsletterpro- do justice to various i important 

pointless. My point was not whether TIf ., in America these or the “radical Western" view of law. vided a useful complement to my aspects .of Freud’s work before he 

Savinkov was justified in authorizing un f or^ | ut unlike the proponents 0 f the portrait of the China ^pert. He makes plunges into criticism of it". 

Kornilov to pre-empt a Bolshevik ce| |J{ ons law are not always disting- “radical” view, the Justice appears to poiim which are Dr Clare alms to persuade that 

uprising,- but whether Kornilov's * . "S. “ h D .» .nri inriirmtiv dp.fended and worth noting: unlike the common rmll Ib uirnna on Hinical vmiinds 


S’ 'bu.^ whether Kornilov’s gKR S 

action constituted & mutiny. It is my . j-- Anonn si 0 Kii*r'niPBr\ r i#»«nFrjifWr vicorouslv the thesis thiit law has a layman who learns all about China in tykeri he “wants ravchoanalVsis to 

(aod Dr Katkov’s) case .ha, i, did if hi! °n. vl.ll of s ir w« k,,thaExpar t do« ™ ofTe^roSsson- 

not constitute a mutiny since, quite ^because ellctod but also reshaping of even a disturbed, perhaps “ ™ seven weeks; and an Exweits ab|y wel ,„ , Wfitc t0 lndi( . ale t|iat 

irrespective of a Bolshevik upnsing s aDD ^j nted Government officials, in- dangerously unhealthy society. In ifie aulhority, to be valid, Dr Clare does not speak for all 
SS'fe? . 2 W.°{SS! cPudlng iustfees of the Supreme Court, wide democratic nellies^ tie peat psychiatrists in his belfigere.it remon- 


pre-empt 
; whethe 


t a Bolshevi 
er Kornilov' 


points which are absolutely correct 


plunges into criticism of it". 

Dr Clare alms to persuade that 


(and Dr Katkov's) case tl 
not constitute a mutiny si 
irrespective of a Bolshevik 
likelihood or otherwise, 


Irrespective of a Bolshevik uprising's ^ in dnnoemiTslv imhealthv sodetv In the authority, to oe vaua, snouia nave D ' Cla 

likelihood or otherwise, ifornilov iTZSK Sthe Sreat been vouchsafed by Profeasor Edward “ LJjJ 

was given a direct order by his Prime eluding jus^sof the . • ftU th or it ar ian fish - still strucalinB; Friedman, Professor Jonathan Spence , 

Mimster/War Minister '(Kerensky) are authoritarian nun suu struggling. ProfesSQrJ> K. Fairbank and 77ie Fort s,ratlon 

and his acting War Minister (Savin- SP’fiSS' fo? the ERNEST BLANK. Worth Star Telegram. 

kov) to march on Petrograd. To dla- ™ “ b * orosuma blv 1 Dana Street, Apt 4B, Cambridge, The events which Professor Fried- Depa 

obey that order would, indeed, have 'fijSi!. ■!!! htTralifinapDlatforni a MasSusetts 02138. man belatedly discovered with shocked veniity 

been mutiny which could have de- JgJJgg t fdS^i3& M • amazement in 1980 had been analysed p£* E 

velooed into a "coiiD”, Whatever mv predilection for their own political, . number of leadina 


HENRY WALTON. 


poraries in 19i7 as it now does to Mr tice Warren Earl Burger's comments, 
Flaherty. Therefore, to accuse first m an interview ftn- the New York 
Kerensky and Savinkov of acting in Times (July 4, 1^71). later in a speech 
bad faitn in issuing that order is, to at Georgetown University (September 
my mind, not entirely fair. Kerensky 17. 1971). on the conservative aireo 
can be accused of bad faith only in tion of the Nixon-Burger Court or, 
acting later as if he had not issued it. more exactly, on the relative strengths 
irvnti PIT7T vnN of Congress and the courts as agencies 
o «. « KYR {^ wtZLyun. Qf ch an ge. Arguing that in a 
2 Arlington Cottages, Sutton C0UDlI y "like ours" the making of 
. Lane, London W4 4HB. “hn»ie rf chances "is a lesislative and 


1 Dana Street, Apt 4B, Cambridge, The events which Professor Fried- 
[assachusetts 02138. man belatedly discovered with shocked 

amazement in 1980 had been analysed 
much earlier by a number of leading 
scholars, such as L. La Dnny (1970), 
c*. | , • JOrgen Domes (1975), Ivan and 

Steeplechasmg Myriam London (1977). It is nice to 
r hear about Professor Friedman s “atti- 

Slr, - Your reviewer J. Mordaunt tude of openness to learning more 
toot (June 19) writes that Thomas about these horrors" (Letters, June 


(m/j. yaffiasS; oSTiffiirW’iurs atraut ibw i 

W dteS M. Dteh and Chkrles Naylor, thn 12); with such 


-;-,v,ii.- M M. Disch and Charles Naylor, the 12); with such a positive attitude .all he 

J7 ■ 19 7?)* « vffon authors of Neighbouring Lives , “have neqds now is Just to find (at. lastl) the 
tion of trie Nixon-Burger Court or, ^ f or period dialogue". Exam- way to his university s library, 
more exactly, on the relative strengths V .««p| ctur e aalleries’ BrownlnB 

of Congress and the courts as agencies L(fe 'JH*S uSult to'any sensitive SIMON LEYS, 

of social change. Arguing that in a Paintings should be seen ... one Department of Chinese, The 

country like ours the making of . u? not ranged like so many Australian.N&tional Unlvers Uy,Box4, 
aVoWM PO. Canberra ACT 2600. 

process^, that . we. source, of social This being attributed to a person as 

• progress lies in “constitutional guaran- well-known as Browning, and to r'rt-I.rlA 

tees*’ and “specific statutes 1 ' passed by whom, as a poet, slniile nas special V^Sirij 1C 

CorigTess, Justice Burgor cautioned meaning, the reader is faced with lhe J'-' 

Americans not to look to the courts for thought that the author’s Intention is tp Sir,.- Hugh Trevor-Roper correct- 

social refonn. 'The courts have a very present Browning as an unknqwledge- ly, says, that i CarlyJO* tbougntyQoiii- 

• limited, k roj^Jii t )ncap^c( h$ fa. able aBsj Or ft it ^e of reVieWdr ahd : nd’ equivalent in modem 

■ 'clartd, and It Consists mainly in ap- authors being unaware that hurdles politics (June 26) . But for a snort 

plying (not interpreting) the articles of have no place in a steeplechase? period Carlyle seems to have recog- 


The Mandelstam 
Conference 


Sir. - In his account of the Osip social reform. ;The courts have a very 
Mandelstam Conference at the refeqt 1 : i iS 
Cambridge Poetiy FesUvai (C6mmen- clartd t ;4nd It Consists mainly )n ap- 
tary, June 19) Henry Gifford refers to plyina (not interpreting) the arucles of 
the forum on translating Mandelstam, the Constitution and the laws to 
Besides Professor Gifford, the chair- existing situations not Previously 
man, and Joseph Brodsky, the panel brought before the courts . Credit for 
included David McDuff, Bernard MCiaJ change, probably speaking sel- 


ithore being unaware that hurdles poUtics” (June 26). But for a short 
ave no place in a steeplechase? period Carlyle seems to have recog- 
nized in Peel the potentialities of a 
TILLY MARSHALL, heroic leader. According to Frpude, 
Old Lodge.NearStaindrop; County after the repeal of the Com Laws lie 


Durham 


3LN. ' . 


"discovered Peel to be p real in an" 
and sent. him a copy. of Cromvwfi. lit 


Department of Psychiatry,. Uni- ■ 
versity of Edinburgh, Mofningside 
Park, Edinburgh EH10 5HF. 


his apcom; 


letter .of June 18, 


AProustian 

Rainbow 

Sir, - It is unjust of Robert M, 
Adams to complain (June 12) that 
Terence Kilrtiartin's rendering of 
Proust's “dbauches d'arc-en-ciei" as 
"iridescence" fails to represent the 
! Proustian rainbow. The primary mean- 
ing of “iridescence” la, of course* “the 
quality of displaying colours like those 
of a rainbow 1 ’: the word derives from 
"iris”, the rainbow’s name in both 
'Latin and Greek. , 

A, J; HOLLtN. ' 

43 Warnford House’, Danebury Ave- 
nue, 'RoehBmptoni Lpncjon 'SWIJ. ,- 

The Private Case 

. Sir, - The Keeper of Manuscripts at 
• the British Library says that there is no 
"Private Case" in his department (Let- 
ters, June 12). Many readers know that 
some manuscript* there have been 
. "Reserved from public, use". If this is 1 


_ . 1846, Carlyle hoped that the. book- sUll so; it surely comes to the same 

JoseDh ' b rodskv" fion process", which is, or jri \JU p’ IVf ; ..would have interest for Writ; and thing, 

iself to task for Jus^iS.BurgeV ««id It was., Vile*. ; IVUaWinier ; h ^ , havc .admonifioj, ex- • , k„ co Uc WALTER!, 

discourse to be ' painful, and often clumsy instrument, sirt-W.E. Midwinter (1851- 1890) nortaflon,. in -various' ways instruction • . •• . Hb _: 

ibera of the audi- of progress, ujUCss. one is content: to was quite certainly notthefir$tTe6t and .encouragement, 'for yet .other . 1 34North , iiTibe r l and Itoad, Har- 

"an experience . measure, progress In terms of genera- cricketer to die. da Peter Sutcliffe statef , labours which England, in a voloelbss row, Middlesex. • 

irhearing - ' Cole: tions arief centuries". • • . ;in his reviewofEric Mldwinter’sTV.G.but mpst impresrive manner, still ex- — ^ 

anged -tor whkt’' '.- Three elements of thought that Grace: HisLlfrarid 77^ar(June26), A Eleven British Poets, edited by 

k-in”, concluding • underlie these cotnmentb pertaln to quick check teveals that l, Sodtherton i? et , Michael Schmidt (reviewed in the 

is the cry of thi' eitSer the judicial, or th£. "radical,- G.F. Ofece both died in IMP, « Bath Ho«p M 2^,^; ^ael^nWt 

imply to point out, Western" view of law, The first ale- nearly, seven years hefore Mid winter . J® whote in. his Journal, , r consider • . Methuett fn uaoerback at £3'95. 

oTEsrth a tthi ^ e nt“^hlch pertain, ^th^iudiqUI .^l.ye&hls rf.H J^Cbirl- °«r. “““aS ; by : P!»P”^ f.‘ "f 5 - 

was; billed as a view, is internal adhereqey. There .can f woqd died m 1888; and that A; > Green- whieh f 8 ; ;.y. 

.v wlihdonirtbur be l<t«b doubt; thht law 7 for Mg' - ^od,and-H;'{ut>p;^(l..in W'-J Wi- :i -’ ' • ‘ ^ • •- *' - 

'■ Thki siitfaestibn fiurier is a distinct discipline with have missed one or two more; fimqp, m^V SuU *get .sorpi • re»V.'. "u/4 LUIl . k/U..* 1 Ib 


not unlike overhearing- ' 
ridge to be exchanged ror 
amounted to a talk-in", cone 

that “participation « the cry 


: Cole: tiohs arin centuries’'. 


question. 


NICOLAS WALTER... . 
134 Northumberland Road, Har-; 


Eleven British Poets, edited by 
Michael Schmidt (reviewed in the; 


reiterated .1 
a tion, 'sin be 


, nizers wished it to be a 'lectur61>y . social studies, do not share; qouptiess, o W «». 5^5. < 

"Joseph Brodsky- oh Mandelstam in tod, tow has its: own tradition which : SMI 2TB, •; . ■* oply. man. able to produce a real. 
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From suburb to suburb 


By Jennifer Uglow 

JANET FRAME: 

Living In the Manlotolo 

240np. The Women’s Press. £3.25. 
0 7043 3867 X 


Living in the Maniototo is an absorbing 
and disconcerting novel. The title 
refers to the dwelling place of a New 
Zealand writer revered by the heroine 
- “a high plain, (they were told, in 
Central Otago - you know, where the 
air is known to be rare, where apricots 
grow, and there's a scheme to drown 
the land and the towns . . . didn't it 
mean a plain of blood after the battles 
fought there? But wasn't it also n place 
where patients went to be cured of 
their sicknesses?**. Muvis, the central 
character, is a writer nml the novel's 
theme appears at first to lie the 
problems of writing, until one realizes 
that creating a story is simply one of 
many ways people build up fictions 
about their lives. Thus Mnvis Barn- 
well, a middle-aged woman who enn 
instantly identify herself to strangers in 
a busqueue with the resounding phrase 
‘Tvc; buried two husbands you know", 
is also Violet Pansy Proudlock, ventri- 
loquist, and Alice Thumb, eavesdrop- 
per and novelist, “a replica of the 
imagined, twice removed from the 
real . 

Mavis moves from Blenheim, a 
peaceful Auckland suburb whose 
streets all have martial names, to its 
“twin” sister Berkeley, California, 
where she has been invited to stay in a 
house while the owners are away in 
Italy. She is visited there by two 
couples, Roger and Dora, and Zita and 
Thco. As- she writes in her study, the 
quartet play out the game of the Great 
Californian Confession, and reveal to 
her their childhood fears, their various- 


ly fnrmiilated aspirations, ami their 
ideal personae: respectively, hero, 
home-maker, refugee, and rescuer. 
We also see Mavis, on her way from 
New Zenland to California, sluving 
with another expatriate, Brian, in Bal- 
timore, a Gothic city of poverty and 
menace. Here, too, people cherish 
illusion, like the cleaning lady Mrs 
Tyndall, who waits fur phone calls 
from the radio station and gives her 
savings to faith healers, or Lonnie, 
Brian's errant nephew from New Zea- 
land, who refuses to see “the real 
USA” but watches television and steals 
some silver dollars, symbols of the 
Active America. 

Some years later, from her home in 
Taranaki (the author's own home at 
the time of writing) Mavis pieces 
together her feelings about these 
events, turned into poetry and prose in 
her private writings, “the Manifold’’. 

The novel is, in part, a saga in which 
figure after figure is jolted into con- 
fronting their “true self”. But the 
hook's real concern is with (he inexacti- 
tude of all our attempts at description 
and definition, the frustrating , myst- 
erious equivalence between language 
and its object, between interpreted 
history imd “reality 1 ', between originnl 
and replica. Parallel to this interest in 
communication is a preoccupation with 
response, and this is emphasized in the 
opening words of the titles to each of 
the book's sections - “Naming 
“Paying Attention. . .” and 
“Avoiding. . .“. Janet Frame involves 
her readers in these concerns by mak- 
ing the novel itself into a test or 
demonstration. She uses the "[-book” 
form, the mock-autobiography which 


her heroine specifically objects to on 
the grounds that it makes too many 
emotional demands; and within the 


novel we find “real” people (husbands, 
friends, children) and character who 
are just "fictions” of Mavis/Alice/ 
Violet's imagination. All are equally 
roundly characterized and thus force 


Firmly in the saddle 


By Neil Taylor 


R. B. CUNNING HAME GRAHAM: 

Talcs of Horsemen 
137^p. Edinburgh: Can nongate. 

0 903937 92 1 

Why nre these tales chosen for re- 
issue? It's a puzzle, as Cunningliame 
Graham himself was, (ho man whom 
Hugh MacDiarmid thought the finest 
figure “in all the millenary pageant 
of Scotland's writers” but whom the 
Times dismissed as “the aristocratic 
Socialist and cow-boy dandy”, 

Alexander' Maltlnnd's somewhat 
arbitrary selection for Tales of 
Horsemen contains ten uneven pieces 
written between 1899 and 1932. An 
extract from The Horses of the Con- 
quest (1930), which commemorates 
Hernando de Soto, is followed by 
some South American descriptive 
pieces (deriving from Graham's early 

S oars ranching and trading in 
orses), a slight memoir of a hunting 
: aunt, imd two stories, one set in 
Iceland and the other in North Afri-. 

■ i. Finally: a piece,- of secopdrhand 
jbufna|lsto '(Hr facV'thb <mo$f 'read- 
able i o the . whble volume) celebrates 
c.vthe 15,000 mile ■ ride' from Buenos 
Alrbs to i KeW -York undertaken by ; 
one of Graham's biographers, Aimd 
. : T^chjffely. 

Ford Mncfox Ford thought Graham 
• ' : 11 the- most brilliant iwrjler of ; . our' 

. present day? .and' Conrad praised his 
■\ ! 4 wonderfiil ’English? 1 tyut;. ,to. tell the 
-I' tnitlt, his pi'ose is often ihepti with 
•; tlS. overlong sehtences concocted out 
•' of, phrases loosely command together 

• The fates arid essays' are tardy in-. • .. . , . - - — 

; famed by* ary sense of .direction, . As htr as structure te concerned, i 
and there ls-a paTve reliance ■ On , cer-„: : zabeth Peters’s The Love Talker kd 
: .. tain narrative formulae the , Gothic; Despite an overlay of siTr 
■ mprathon 'febl pf endurance^ ^ -op the. InnUiral soliciting, this is really, a if 

death of the protagohlsti-ifor. oxam- 
• plb, . Graham Wag' accurate about 
; : :f plmlslf when he >rdie to 1 Edward 


Although the presence of the Gra- 
ham persona is felt in every line of 
Tales of Horsemen, it fails to provide 
a satisfactory unity. The opinions 
and attitudes pretend to more than 
they truly express, the irony is not 
deep-rooted, and the approach to 
the past, one of reclamation for re- 
clamation's sake (“those little in- 
cidental things that preserve men 
and manners for us”), is only infre- 
quently vindicated here by the 
“burled jewels" which Conrad thanked 
Graham for unearthing. A barely in- 
terpreted past is hardly more valu- 
able than an uninterrupted present, 
and. much of what Graham retrieves 
(there are descriptions of lassoes, for 
example). has since been immortal- 
ized by Westerns, and rends now like 


rather stale news. 

Horses were certainly important to 
Graham, fie inherited the Gortmorc 
estate when his father died front hav- 
ing his head trodden on 'by a horse, 
and he fell in love with his future 
wife while apologizing for his horse's 
prancing in front of her. But while 
the attitude to horses in this book is 
Affectionate, respectful; and rarely 
sentimental, there is little atterhpt to 


T jmd horse; . “They sat upon- their sU- 
: vet-mounted saddles', : whh. their toes 
; resting in : theiir bell-shaped 1 Stirrups, 
swaying so easily with every mqve- 
: went that the word riding somehow 
or other' seemed Inapplicable to men 
• Who, , like - the . centaurs, . formed 

i ----- 

ELIZABETH FETERSi , ' 

^ The tov£;tW^i' ‘ •• '.V _ . 

: 266pp. Souvenir. Press. £6.95 1 
’0 28$ <i2442 3,.T. . . . 


the reader to ask: given that the whole 
novel is a fiction, which people are 
wc to believe in? There is an element 
of playfulness in Living in the Manioto- 
to but the underlying feeling is serious, 
for it raises important questions about 
culture and communication. 

The deceit of reality is a theme of 
all Janet Frame's work, the best known 
example being the evocation of mad- 
ness, and of the fear which it instils in 
the sane, in Fares in the Water ( 1961 ). 
The direct, emotional tone of (hat 
earlier work is replaced here by a 
densely textured prose which moves 
unnervingly between description and 
abstraction. Each setting, climate or 
object is endowed with such solidity 
that it can join all the “deal tables'’ 
which Mavis associates with Victorian 
realist novels. Yet although we feel 
“(he shivering ache of being in (ouch 
with fiction, a world once vanished and 
newly imagined”, we arc always shown 
the illusion, the ventriloquist's talking 
stick. The book is almost choked by 
imagery which deliberately calls atten- 
tion to this. It employs persistent 
metaphors of twins, doubles nnd repli- 
cas, and it explores many aspects of 
language: the magic power of naming; 
the concentrated force of poetry; the 
difficulty of learning; the enduring 
“forcignness'' of second langunges; the 
panic of loss when a stroke affects the 
speech and creates a chasm between 
thought and word. The casualties are 
many: Brian runs a dyslexia clinic, and 
there are also references to children 
who suffer the medieval madness of 
lycanthropy and whose language has 
been replaced by howls and whimpers. 

Living in the Maniototo was pub- 
lished in New Zealand in 1979 and won 
the Fiction Prize in last year's Book 
Awards there. In her own country and 
in America Janet Frame has long been 
acclaimed as a powerful and original 
writer. It is frustrating that only two of 
her ten novels should currently have a 
British publisher. 


one body with the horse”. 
Man and horse here merge into a 
composite: the otherness of the 
animal is not considered. Instead the 
.horses share a limited range of stoic- 


Neither black nor white 

- — day was grey: rooks could be heard 

By Heather Lawton oT glJL-) 'Jh, t.* 


By Heather Lawton 

NICOLE WARD JOUVE: 

Shades or Grey 

176pp. Virago. £7.95 (paperback 
£2.95). 

0 86068 228 5 


Shades of Grey, a collection of seven 
short stories, was first published in 
France, and has now been translated 
into English by the author herself, 
the writer and academic Nicole Ward 
Jouvc. The central characters are 
women, mostly married, and the 
stories show flashes of their very 
different lives: one is in an English 
maternity ward, one on a bus Head- 
ing for Alaska, one hobbling (leg in 


neighbouring oa 
has less impact. 


plaster) on a Paris metro, another 
hire-purchasing twin-beds in a British 
department store. What they share is 
the lonely struggle to survive in a 
bleak world. As the title and epi- 
graph of the book suggest ("I know 
neither black nor white; only shades 
of grey”), the line Ward Jouvc draws 
between happiness and despair is a 
fine one. Thus a mother’s joy at the 
birth of her child in “Forceps Birth" 
is briskly dispelled by a military-type 
matron: “Shattered as the shadows, 
E.'s happiness lies in fragments ab- 
out her bed. Carved up into squares 
of green and beige linoleum like the 
floor of this over-crowded room, 
jangling to the tune of the twitching 
curtains. . Like Jean Rhys, 
Nicole Ward Jouve can turn the wry- 
ly comic into the ironically tragic 
within a sentence. 

The style is concentrated - at 
times having a density and compress- 
ion which lies closer to poetry than 
to prose. Ward Jouve makes much 
of the colours in her title, epigraph 
and dust-jacket: skies are “iron- 
grey", pain “ink-black", sexual frig- 
idity “white and dry as paper", a 
white snowscape is “soiled by the 
first moments of dusk”. In the ear- 
lier stories - “Forceps Birth", for 
example, where one reads of a 
mother and baby crying ("Cry, both 
cry, exposed to this grey day into 
which you’ve been dragged with for- 


ceps”) - this perpetual play on the 


al human qualities: courage, fidelity 
and resilience. Ultimately they exem- 
plify the suffering meted out to man 
by an indifferent universe, and the 
spirit that can endure and even 
triumph over that indifference. Only 
in “Snaekoll's Saga”, however, Is 
there any real development of this 
idea, with the possibility raised in 
the final line that the Icelandic 
horse, Snaekoll, might have survived 
the imposition of a ’ pointless 
marathon journey across a vast ice- 
field by eating its rider. 

In the end one turns back to other 
.books by Cunninghame Graham and 
to the better-known, if still flawed, 
pieces ("The Gold Fish" or the 
slrangply-oriiitted “Calvary?'). And 
one is left with the thought that his 
chief Importance may have been the 
impression he made on other writers. 
Conrad used him as r model for his 
Charles Gould, Shaw for his Hector 
Hushahye; Pound preserved -him 
simply fn the first of the Pisan Can- . 
tos - '’himself unmistakably, / on a 
horse; an ear and the beard's point 
' Showing' 11 And bne untight jalso . ask 
whether 1 "The Fourth Magus" (from 
Hope V moving as- it does to the 
speculation that “birth and death are 
not so very different, after all", did , 
not contribute to Eliot's “Journey of 
the Mngl". 

• • -■ 

upTO-dflte heroine, . finishing ; her 
DPhil , who. while not exactly a com- 
mitted feminist, questions the tradi- 
tional r616 allotted tq her by the 


Ward Jouve tends to overwork this 
technique, so that when in a later 
stoiy a woman's depression is yet 
again reflected by the weather ("The 


Ward Jouve 's writing succeeds best 
when the symbolism is underplayed. 
In “The Immaculate Conception" 
she brilliantly conveys a woman's 
mental breakdown (it follows a still- 
born child and four miscarriages) by 
describing her increasingly manic 
obsession with order and cleanliness. 
The woman's need to scrub, scour 
and wash away every stain and grey 
spot of dirt reaches a climax when 
even the visits of the priest (the only 

E erson she still has contact with) 
ecome unbearable: 

His cassock was always dirty, witb 
greasy patches showing on the 
black, sniny at the elbows from 
constant rubbing, he sputtered as 
he spoke, the pores of his jaws 
sprouted with black stubble . , . 
Ashes would drop from his 
cigarette as he failed to notice the 
ash-tray, a grey cloud sprayed 
over his cnssock, and he brushed 
it away with his careless cuff on 
to the carpet. Well might he 
speak of God, this dirt spray, this 
volcano of spittle and ash. 

The story conveys emotion and mad- 
ness by sticking closely to physical 
detail and objects rather than 
through trying to get inside its char- 
acter. 

Ms Ward Jouve is less successful 
when her writing becomes more ex- 
perimental and abstract, moving as 
she does in the last two stories, 
“First Donator: The Wheel" and 
“Second Donator: The Drawer", to- 
wards a stream of consciousness 
technique. Here the language be- 
comes increasingly frenzied so as to 
mirror the frenzy of the central char- 
acter: “Her soul so overflows with 
unspeakable resentment that she 
strains towards ... a preposition 
which in the world of Being does not 
exist, can only repeat itself again and 
again, the tap-tap of the cardiac 
pump, the tic-tac of the alarm clock 
that’s about to ring, Christmas that 
will soon be round yet again . . 
And so on, the words fragmenting 
and the sentence structure creaking 
down. The experiment is admirable, 
but the execution a failure. 

For the most part, however, the 
stories work well. It is good to read 
a volume by a woman about women 
which can be considered “feminist", 
but which Resists that easy label. 


Ovidian pursuits 


la concerned, Eli- 
Ipve Talker js pure 
Overlay of super- 


. unfolds. A certain thinness of storyline 
is redeemed by the’ consistently lively 
writing, pie heroine's enthusiasm for 


VwUU, dteinheri- 

I-".' M • . 


By Mark Abley 

JAY PARINli 

The Love Run 

220pp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 

Q 316 69065 1 

Some writers are born' bad, some 
achieve badness, and some have bad- 
ness thrust upon them. The Love 
Run is a bad enough novel- to rake 
Interesting questions, for its author. 
Jay Pariiii, is a poet, editor and critic 
of some distinction. He also teaches 
creative writing at Dartmouth Col- 

Daps ton, In the. grip of a revelation:. 
“The problems that. h?d appeared so 
maddening, earlier In, the night re- 
ceded. Into the. broader prospect of 
her life as glimpsed here and how. 
^he . walked on. to Burt's fraternity 
house In', a fresh glow of new 
strength," Abstract, elicited, clumsy 
and vmlmagined, sqch prose Is typical 
of The Love Run, What has gone 
wrong, and why? • 

Tltt Love ■ Run .has as its epigraph 
a passage from Bopk One of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses describing Apollo's 
pursuit of. a; frightened Daphne, and 

m v I?. of t S e an American 

retelling of th*t myth, .The part of 

Ijflnhni* unimn - lusnk'&.r --.5 *- 




jDpyie’s extraordinary bopk dfakq 
. photograph?, The- ' Coming of the 
nmde 'its pwh fretful' 
T fcd.qtrihuuon to the plot. ; ' < v . 

■■ i ■ ■, '■ ll ' i' 1 ;."' . Jhlia Briggs 




a girt who floats .effortlessly through 
boyfriend; ah ariibii 
tipu^podder caM ; Burt, has the 
p hytftal grace of -A^llq, . but: 1 - the 




maniacal passion of the god animates 
an unemployed working-class youth 
called Teddy Leskovitch who follows 
Maisie- relentlessly, even to the point 
of kidnapping. Parinl .is concerned to 
emphasize, in the hedonistic context 
of a shining summer, the obsessive 
force of love, its unreasoning posses- 
sion of mind and body. Although 
Teddy's passion is futile, it succeeds 
in shocking its target into a deeper 
understanding: 

Such a plot could have provided 
the framework of a compelling tale, 
but Parini's weaknesses as a story* 
teller blend with what one assumes 
to" be the demands and expectation 
of his publisher, and Ws Intended 
audience to create a dismal book. 

• The Lovf y Run As regularly irrigated 
by sdx scenes, at wnich the -author 
shows no great originality, whereas 
his evocations Of , the natural world 
(the source of much of his best poet- 
ry) are kept strictly to a minimum. 
The conversations are inane (ihese.. 
characters say- things to each other 

• like “There’s- no evidence that bistOT' 
ical materialism has any basis in real* . 
ity’Vaod “I like you' because you 

a: beautiful woman*;), rand Pante. ts 
unable to transfer,, the occasional in* 
tensity of his ideas iritb the narrative. 
the need to write a “readable’ novel 
produces pages as bland as.porrWg^ 
Furthermore, the characters art aes- • 
perately predicate, as; if? b e f° re “T 
author began to wrjtvhe had ,maqe 
.a ■ brief ! list of thelr. pVysical cha«o- 

. teristics and behaviom patterns no® 
wiridh he never lodkecf up. 
examination of love' rarely . n??* 
above , .the Jeyel established by that 
other retaller'-bf.' Iw League IP- 
raanoe, Erich' Segal.'’-;: 
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AMERICAN CULTURE 
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Facts, fictions and fact-fictions 


By Claude Rawson 


objective is academically pertinent way or another. Something which 
CL'SHING siKOUi: and honourable, though I imagine is perhaps more recent, and which 

The Veracious Imagination hardly likely to impress a victim of depends on or is reinforced by (he 

Essays on American History, actual oppressions. Another "liistor- broadcasting media, is the tendency 
Literature and Biography ical" view, that Uncle Tom's Cabin for “fact" and ihe process of “in- 

30 1 pp. Middletown, Connecticut: in its lime probably achieved more vestigating” it to turn into a 
Wesleyan University Press. $22.75. for the Black man than the writ- species of documentary drama in 

0 8195 5048 5 ings of any single later activisl, is its own right. From McCarthy to 

■ ■— one which doesn't get. much atlen- Watergate, these things have pro- 

tion from either side. vided a form of politics as theatre, 

When Mr Haley the slave-trader in ff Strout finds Baldwin's views a fictional entertainment similar to 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin complacently on “Stowe’s sentimentality’’ under- an 7 courtroom drama in a 

asserts that the niggers are dying 5la ndable but "unhistoricar, Mrs B movie. except that it happens to 
“loPablc fast ... what with the Stowe's contemporary Flaubert ?c true. This in turn presumably 
•climating and one tiling and wuu y probably have understood influences the manufacture of new 
another, they dies so as to keep Baldwin better. He thoughl Uncle B - movic courtroom dramas. More 
the market up pretty brisk”, he Tom’s Cabin a failure because its seriously, it provides authors of 
sounds, not For the first time, like perspective was “moral and relici- plnys nnd novels not only, with 
Swift's Modest Proposer on the o US -* ril ,h C r than “human"- in documentary material but with 
Irish poor: “they are even- Day or d cr to pity a slave under torture, I 01 ™, 8 ’ ? od8ls whether for partlcu- 
dying, and rotting, by Cold and Flaubert does not need to be told ‘" r l , ocal V f J! u or f °/ 

Famine, and Filth, and Vermin, as that he’s a decent and godly man ^ ructur f- John Herseys The Child 
fast as can be reasonably expected". who sings hymns und forgivc5 his ?“>w « a novel whose form is 
Both are convinced that m the com- enemies. The comment is ultimately , a r £P° rl °( the proceedings 
mcrclal disposal of human flesh an aesthetic one, rooted in °/ a ? t . a,c Senate investigation. (As 
"humanity" pays better than cruelty: Flaubert’s conviction that if the |he title suggwts. this work like 
•Tm never noways cruel" says Mr artist shows reality exactly and dis- Tom . s g""* b |J on 8 s ( l ° a 

Hajey, and the Proposer likewise passionately, the true moral posi- S IO ? ir ?f n 
slirmks from anything “bordering upon tio n will become manifest anyway. d “ U f m f K? ® r 

Cruelty’. Both men are interested in The aesthete and the activist have ^ SS" 

how best to fatten and maximize the more in common here than either *?types ) Hersey s book is not men- 
profitability of their product, both talk has with the historian. But there is J ,o ned. but Snout has interesting 
in similar ways of human beings as a more immediate and often neg- “' n f! 5 T * bo “ l &PP hard t 5 /n 
property and as cattle. lected interaction between fiction Matter o[J. Robert Oppenhamer, 

The parallels are so freauent that and history, which the historian wmch j s based on the real-life 

^ p £i nta .V £ £ 2SfSS5SrM“ 

Stowe was not in some half- novel s sentimentality , tnat ena . historical fiaure 

remembered wav translatine Swift’s less| y asserted source of its artistic pomicai piay aooui a , rusioncai ngure 

rememDereo way iransianng awiii s f who had to endure “hearings ’. Else- 

pamphlet about the Irish poor into tanure , was also me source or where in the boo i. Strout alsodiseusses 

a novel about Negro slaves. She much of its practical effectiveness ^ere in me DookMrout also discusses 

■ i * . . . i . M . j . » n if, ThrtCfl nnnlpmnnrannc tunn IrtVAn e etc UfUUt/fCi 


Imagination hardly likely to impress a victim of depends on or is reinforced by (he 

American History, actual oppressions. Another “liistor- broadcasting media, is the tendency 
Biography ical” view, that Uncle Tom's Cabin for “fact” and Ihe process of “in- 
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When Mr Haley the slave-trader in 



Picasso's "L’ltalienne", 1953; from an exhibition of his paintings, draw- 
ings, linocuts, etchings and lithographs at Waddington Graphics, 31 Cork 
Street, London Wl,' until August 29. 


did not altogether admire Swift, Those contemporaries who loved 
though she evidently knew his book understood this, and 

I , • _ J 1 eloimpri that “art” tr»nlr cpmnH 


This chapter on the documentary 


Wooing, an abolitionist clergyman il 6 seule, i’dternel, le Beau pur ne cal”, but wrongly dignified by an 
who preaches against “trade in the passionne pas les masses . . . alleged derivation from St Augus- 




best-known poems. teTm writo espedai y ZT the 

Mrs Stowe's ironies about the volume, on problems of narrative Ejahteenth^ century thoufih the 
sale of persons, their treatment as in historiography and fiction. He jggff? “ST some 

animals or things, to be measured, believes with Trilling “that narra- « m -tahkinricnl overbeliefs” mav be 
managed, adverted and Kild have jive history, and explanation ate £g h t to dlSge blm Lm 
of course a factual source that is bound up together", and agrees to earUer the graduate 

stranger than fiction, In those some extent with those historians , he moderT1 academy, 

slave-auction advertisements and and others who believe that in 

textB and acts of the slave-trade order to understand events totally A further chapter in this section 
which she herself documents very and In depth the historian requires deals with the “border country 
fully In the Key to Uncle Toms some of the literary powers of the between history and fiction In some 
Cabin, a work as long as the novel novelist. But he resists some fash- recent historical novels, William 
itself and concerned with the ionable claims that there is no dif- Styron's Confessions of Nat Turner, 
detailed factual validation of a fic- ference between the two: that all Gore Vidal’s Burr and Doctorow’s 
tion whose “veracity” had been history is. fiction, as various theor- Book of Daniel (more "hearings”), 
impugned. In other words, the kts have held, or that, as Doo- The argument is that whereas the 
point at which her novel is most torow says, “there's no more fic- older novelists, George Eliot or 
directly rooted in historical fact is lion or nonfiction now, there’s only Conrad, sought to hutoridze ■ the 
also where it most closely resem- narrative.” fictional, the new tendency is to 

bles an extravagantly “non-reaHstic" nf . he nnri rea]i ,. fictionalize the historical. This leads 

satirical fantasy whose surface-truth Ideologues of the anti-realist t0 H final chapter for the section, 
few readers would ever be likely to novel f T y ’rA S . Str ° U ; SayS * “"?!? “The Antihlstorical Novel", 
think of as inviting any sort of lit- us #1 of S? f ot ya ? ature of reallt y 1 which Js ma i n iy concerned with 

eral credence 8 and critical . musclemen announce Doctorow's Ragtime. 


“It is not in vain that three 
hundred years have gone by, filled 
with exceedingly complex events. 
Among them, to mention only one, 
is the Quixote itself. (Another 
Borgesian “author”, Cfisar Palad- 
i6n, wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
among other things). Behind the 
deliberate examples, in Doctorow 
or in Borges, is an assumption that 
previous books . are “events' 1 
(h echos) like any others, including 
those they report or invent. A 
folk-manifestation is “it must be 
true, I read it in fl book”. 
(Perhaps things need to be only 
slightly - more sophisticated in the 


liam James, does not define history 
as an enquiry into reality but as its 
origin. Historical truth, for him, 
is not what has happened: it is 
what wc judge to iiave happened." 
Strout might nave used this as one of 
his epigraphs, not only for its matter 
but abeenuse he devotes two essays to 
William James, one on his philosophy 
of history, the other (in the book’s 


fourth and fin al section) an excerctie iif 
Eriksonian “psycho-history". The 
question of whether the hyphen and 
quotation marks nre called for is a 


eral credence. 

Cushing Strout’fr', The Veracious 
Imagination (the title comes from 
George Eliot) is pervasively con- 
cerned with . the interactions of Ro- 
tten and historical fact. It has an 


that story-telling is now in the . A . 

trout’a-, The Veracious hapds .of the film-makers while Jtogtime, like Haley 8 Roots, 
(the title comes from writers “deal with the play of offends historians. Oscar Handlin, 
t) is pervasively con- words".- But meanwhilq. a massive Truth ln History , has recently 
the interactions of Re- resurgence has been taking place of said harsh tilings .about both, and 


global village than in the local one 
lor the obverse view that “it must 
be fiction, I read it in a book” to 
take over.) • 

A more insidious variant, the 
product of a proliferation of print 
increasingly difficult .to monitor :or 
to digest, is Ihe way, in Which, 
when a topic is “researched” for 
some purpose of the classroom or 
the media, material from direct 
observation, and from both primary 
and secondary sources will be 
melted indlstinguishabiy into a 
single text, (I once reaa an under- 
graduate essay which opened with 
' a reference to an earlier chapter of 
the author's book, and neither I 
nor anyone else succeeded in find- 
ing. .the original. Subject for .a 
campus fiction: ingenious student 
plants clues of .plagiarism where 
none exists, knowing that.-, convic- 
tion is impossible, -while, entire 
teaching, body' grinds to .a halt 


essay on uncie toms c aoin wmen, na: Historical ana aocumcnwy -uu# r ite Hr chim? f or sourciri In • evervdav 

oddly, says nothing about the Key, dramas and . novels, , “novelized^ ind I also of copying Actional plote S3 of ofiSm 
though .It. does. say that.Mrs Stowe bLqriaohiM.^aod jojupaUSm, ^the Dodorow depiM : • di*u rtc tion ...fijj, , • i •. ■ • un?ru^ifiillv^ 

rolled on :-docum=ntarv McSuntf- S«flrai«ET :.nS bblwwn f,ct; «nd fiction -.nd m, S SVKiS, & 


relied on , ’‘documentary accounts": honflctten-nOveis or Manet ana uoiwoen m «nu iwuui, ouu 

and first-hand knowledge. Strout's Capote's Fn Cold Blood, and most “facts are as much of an illusion 

special contribution is to relate the recently the fictional nonfiction- as anything else . A key episode 

novel to a double tradition ■ of novella that some readers have In Ragtime has been shown to 

American millenarism (to whose taken Capote's Handcarved Coffins derive not from recent American 
' bearing on American fiction he to be. This story, purportedly an JuBtory, blit from a novella by 
devotes three • essays), the one account of real-life murders in the itself ^ apparently Based on, a 

apocalyptic, the other “optimistic” investigation of which Capote historical inaaent, in medieval 
with a ‘'rosy glow” piety partly played a quUsl-reportorial part, has Germany. This l«, only - half- 
identifled with the -., revivalist been challenged In the TLS not conceal&J: opce the fact has been 
preacher Charles O. Finney, and his because its ‘Tacts” have been': dis- pointed out, one .di^veia that 
message of instant conversion. He proved but- because it exhibits clues’ have been’ Panted Impishly, 
brings out a striking bifurcation in gone classic features of' the Up- The factual pretensions. Qf Roots 

the novel, in whose “pages- Negro tional detective story. AU this was have _ been 1 more seriously under- 

Christians’ iivein hope, Whites live too late for this book,, but the mined and it, has been, accused of 

Ip fear”, an apocalyptic fear pecyl- argument that Handcarved Coffins- mqre : than ^^copying . nctlonm 

iprly close to the rhetoric of the could only be a good' story ir its plots : ■ since Strdut and - HandUn 

'“storefront Negro churches in facts were ; true would have been wrote, it been^suceessnllly sued 
Baldwin’s^ Go Tell Jt on the Motm- matter for it, v r ; ' i for qutnght plBglarism, . ^ . 

¥ n " an ^ B S d ^t a Poaching ; Thc . third 5e ctipn of- $trout’s ■.■‘Plagiarism*’ haS acqu|red some 
m ine nre vtexi: lime, ... . /• 1 i£ Thi, ■ ataxia „ 1 a - ■ 'sm 


that )ie wasn't aware of il, that the 
passage had got into his “notes” 
and hie- had come to think of it as 
his' own. Exactly the same class- 
room response was ritually enacted 
outside ! the classroom in a recent 
case,, when novelist B; who :had 
written , a book containing a charac- 
ter ;C : who .writes ;i a weU-knowi' 
book : by transcriptport, • himself 
, admitted the inadvertent use or. 


Imbhtg'up 


, position of parts at Ddn Quixote- 
, The vereiob Was verbally identical 
, with the brlalpal, but “ almost lnfl- 
, nltely richer"- the, task bei.ng mucb 
s hiore difficult fbr the later writer: 


century^ hovelut D).‘, Haley ta nt 
one ‘better still in classroom-, terms, 
when he admitted some- plagiarism 
In Roots: he himse|f' had, not ©Ven 
read the book. .id question' ’biit • he 
employed - “students” ;.; L . ioi; ‘,^his 
research, who ■ fed ■ him jvUh • 

-It ■ f j; : v' ■■ - ... 

bdrgW’fi vitory ^/ab6n'f>.; Sterrfe' 
.. Menprd .has the: fonn of, a, bteg-t 

ratSlif/'al .Vilini ,. 4 'inrlilrtlnff ift fnftacul 1 


preoccupation: now that the thing is 
sufficiently established to, drop the 
punctuational figteaves and has ac- 
quired a Journal of Psychohistory 
^committed to reducing all history to 
the psychic story of the .effects of 
child-rearing practices”, Strout has 
some misgivings. 

But- he values psychoanalysis in 
principle because ft involves telling 
a history rather than merely invent- 
ing one. and “ego psychology” 
because It has given psychoanalysis 
“a more historical turn . The last 
chapters are devoted to the prob- 
lems of psychohistory, and to some 
applications of It to fictions and 
their authors, notably Henry 
Adams and his Esther, and. Henry 
James and “The Jojly Corner”, 

The book is full of interesting 
things. It is also a somewhat unat- 
tractively assembled collection <4 
essays rather . .lhan a coherently 
argued 1 book. It -is 'often .repetitive, 
returns again and again to the. 
same small handful of Texts, .and 
keeps looking oVer its ahouldey at 

: other’ criticsj sp: that bne sometimes 
feels that nothing gets'- said except 
j Iti . support or ‘refutation 1 , of . • some- 
one else. But it Is In fact a 
thoughtful and humane celebration 
of the “veracious imagination^ V and 
- unusually well-informed in both his- 
tory ana literature. >; 

.The seventeenth annual volume pf 
American Literary Scholarship for; 
.1979 edited by James Wood rasa has 
. just been published (574pp, DU(liarni 
North CaroHnp: Diike Univeraity 


North Carojinja: Diike Univeraity 
' Press. 52735. 0 . 8223 0455 4). Among ; 
the 1 authors who Bte treated individual- 
ly are EmeisOq.Thorcau.Hawthorrie, 
Poe, Melville, Whitman, Dickinson., 
Twain, Henry James, Pound, Eiidt,: 
Faulkner, Fitzgerald and Hemingway. , 
• From the published work it Is ppssi- 
bie to make tMmparJsons^ ‘‘Thc tehbt 
lamhjp On Eliot : tp I? i 68 r 1* •Oyershd- 
; dowed by Thai on Foiipd. both in 
quahtity and significance “This ha> 
beep agpod year for Dickinson studies 
and at least a moderately good one for 


racM^-'<^y* lntfudlng ia meilcul* Whitman schojarsbip”. What Md¥fj 
' oils’ blbliogritphyirH Informs us that Knew prhved to bo (he most Studied of 
..^Menajrti, a cdfitempottiry of.Wil- Henry. James's novels. ; . y 
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The millennial mould 


By Richard Harris 

ROGKR GARSIDE: 

Coming Alive! China after Mao 
458pp. Anrirt Deutsch. £8.95. 
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A spell in Peking on the British 
Embassy staff from 1968 to 1970 
brought home to Roger Garside what 
damage had been done to Chinese 
society by Mao Zedong's single- 
handed initiative in the cultural revolu- 
tion. Disruption of the economy, des- 
truction of culture, degeneration of 
private and public mommy; this was >i 
Chinn divided, frightened, at war with 
itself, ruled by a man visibly failing in 
mind and body. 

Garside returned on n second post- 
ing in the crucinl year 1976. Zhou Enlai 
died in Jnnunry, Mao's old hut 


ustrnngcd colleague Zliu Dc followed 
in July und Muo himself in September, 
though evidence readily available from 


Xiaoping and Deng's experienced, re- 
habilitated old guard. in the period 
since Garside wrote there have been 
more setbacks to the cause of freedom. 
The hopes that enlivened a younger 
generation in 1979 have been partially 
extinguished by the restraints now 
imposed. 

This process had actually begun in 
the spring of 1979 but Garside suggests 
convincingly that this was tactical on 
Deng's part. That would be harder to 
argue of this year’s furiher withdrawal 
of political freedom backed by the 
hollow sound of revived Maoist slo- 
gans. The resistance to Deng’s prag- 
matism is evidently stronger than 
seemed probable two years ago. On 
balance, nevertheless, tne title Coming 
A five/ can still stand. 

Obviously the new leadership real- 
ises that the economy is the most 
compelling task, once the waste nnd 
suffering caused by unending Maoist 
class struggles have been swept away. 


The men now returning to high office 
remember the crcditnhle growth rate 
of the 1950s, at the end or which they 
saw their plans struck out by the hold 
but too feverish race into the great leap 
forwnrd. The cultural revolution only 
put the struggle against Mno into a 
starker light. Those men who were 
disappointed in the 1950s arc now back 
on tne national course. True, the 
country is in ti mess still, (hanks to the 
absurd targets for new investment set 
by the inexperienced Hua Guofeng in 
1977 and 1978. The three years of 
Deng's "readjustment 1 * have not 
proved long enough to correct the 
errors. Like some vast supertanker 
China's bureaucratic millions respond 
very slowly to a change of course. 


foreign visitors in April and May hud 
confirmed Mao's wandering mind and 
bumbling, incomprehensible speech. 
Garside left a very different China at 
the end of 1979. Some Inst-minutc 
revisions and additions bring his 
account of China's new era up lo the 
early months of 1980. 

Though he includes a useful chapter 
on the economy, most of his lively 
narrative of events follows the demand 
for political freedom' and its hesitant 
satisfaction during the shift from Hua 
Guofehg's grasping of power to his 
being cased out in fnvouT of Deng 


Yet the political doubts are not to be 
thrust aside. The restored party leaders 
only want lo get back lo 1956; a 
younger generation, born and brought 
up in Mao’s China, is ready to look 
further back, to the whole period of 
rethinking into which China was 
thrown by the collapse of the monarchy 
in 1911. In the company of Peking's 
foreign correspondents in 1978 and 
1979, Garside saw ample evidence of 
this in his reading at Democracy Wall. 
Some posters were inspired from on 
high; most, he thinks, were spon- 
taneous and heartfelt. Among them 
many were questioning the “new" 
China into which they had been born. 

He recalls the parting warning from 
ii Chinese student to the Daily Tele- 
graph correspondent, Nigel Wade, 
after Wade had been lecturing the 
students on the Press in Britain: “al- 
ways remember”, said the student, 
“one billion people and three thousand 
years of feudalism". Hie warning is a 
valid one, however sweeping its asser- 
tion or loose its language. The social 
and political tenets of the Confucian 
slate, u vast, hierarchic pyramid, had 
ruled Chinn for over a millennium 
when the Republic was declared in 
1912. Against that span of history how 
firm can the foundations of a new 
China be - whether of Mao's design or 
anybody else's? What hopes has the 

J ircsent collective leadership got of 
mprinting its views on a country that 
has known one man only at the top of 
the pyramid through so many past 
centurics7 Can any country compare 
with China in the widespread literacy 
of its constant historical references? 
The past is ever present in the Chinese 
mind. 


If one looks back at the whole period 
since 1949 the most consistent and 
unyielding critics of party oppression 
have been the writers; not all by any 
means but a talented and courageous 
minority. Garside knew some of them 
personally and followed their writings, 
publisher! or suppressed; he quotes 
some poems at length to illustrate his 
theme. The first notable figure to 
suffer for his opinions (Mao’s doing) 
was Hu Fengin 1955. He is said to have 
been released from detention but has 
not yet been rehabilitated publicly. 
Nor does it seem likely that China 
under Deng is going to forsake the 
restraints on writers so determinedly 
imposed upon them by Mao in his 
Yanan speech in 1942. whether harsh 
or mild, censorship has been recurrent 
throughout China’s Confucian past. 
Indeed, those impelled by anti- 
communist opinions in judging China 
since 1949 are often unaware now far 
China today owes ns much if not more 
to ingrained habits from the past, on 
the part of rulers and ruled, as to any 
newly imported Leninism. Thus Hu 
Yaobang, Dens's right-hand man in 
the reorganized party, wore his doc- 
trinal badge at a meeting of the 
rights association in November, 

A work merely reflecting the daily 
life of the individual, what meaning 
has it? It is not altogether true to say 
that love is an eternal theme of 
literature. A writer should penetrate 
deeper into life and come to under- 
stand the relations between social 
classes, the struggle of social de- 
velopment. As Stann said, a writer is 
the engineer of man’s soul. 


One writer present at the meeting later 
described the air of tension among 
those present: "in the silence one could 
smell the gunpowder". 

Roger Garside shows good judge- 
ment in his narrative of events, rightly 
starting the final act of Mao's China 
with Zhou Enlai’s last public appear- 
ance at the National People's Congress 
meeting in January, 1975, when he 
reaffirmed the aims of China’s four 
modernizations to reach fruition by the 
year 2000. (This was the meeting from 
which Mao deliberately absented him- 
self.) Garside was an active spectator 
of the vast demonstration that culmin- 
ated on April 5, 1976 and observed the 
manner of its suppression. He has 
scoured all possible sources for in- 
formation, notably the journals pub- 
lished in Hongkong that had access to 
good information from Peking. His 
earlier chapters suggest much happier 
relations between Hua, Deng and 
Hub's chief backer, Ye Jianying, than 
is now known to have been the case. 
Despite such quarrelling behind the 
scenes, despite also the unregenerate 
Maoists dug in to jobs they are unwill- 
ing to forsake, Deng's ascendancy is 
now beyond doubt in the reorganized 
party. At the very least there can never 
again be a return to the blind utopian- 
ism that Mao's revolutionary dreaming 
led him into. But can Zhou Enlai's 
target of the four modernizations any 
longer be thought a possibility by any 
of China's economists? The same 
doubt, surely, must hang over a com- 
munist party that will go on rethinking 
its doctrine and its mode of govern- 
ment for some decades yet. A millen- 
nium is not to be shrugged off, or a 
“new" China to take shape that easily. 


Twisters and Red Spears 
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By Dennis Duncansori 

ELIZABETH J. PERRYt ” 

Rebels and Revolutionaries In North 
China, 1845-1945 

324pp. Stanford University Press. S25. 
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Sceptical political nnnlysts have 
from time to time pointed out that 
Mao .Zedong "people’s war”, for 
all. the Marxists' romanticizing of it 
in the 1960s as Robin-Hood "free- 
dom fighting", bore a disconcerting 
resemblance lo the vicious banditry 
that plagued rural China for hun- 


dreds, of years. Elizabeth J. Perry 
has now identified a region In the 
henrllnnd of China in which the 
matter can be put to • the rest 
with some degree ■ of certainty. 
Huai-pei, lying Between the right 
bank of the Yellow River and the 
left bank of the Hunt River, has 
been the scene, In the past two 
centuries, of two major "peasant 
rovolls",. of .the Nien ("Twisters") 
and of the. Red Spears, os well as 
of guerrilla activity by . the com- 
munists before the 'liberation -in 
1949. It is a region rich In histori- 
cal records, and .the communists 
■ h,. ... there chronicled fully their own 
. ' ' . polices. ; 4.nd : experiences; copse- . 
*r -quontlyVi'-.a , 'determined ' research or , 
into the -planning . and execution’ of 
- the ■ commit nisi struggle for power 
standB a 'good chance with Hual-pel 
of getting .to.- the bottom of tho 
.. perpetual, conundrum of how much 
!• . . ;welght thte analyst, should attach to 
‘ whnf Lenin '>■ called spontaneous 
. reaction''. id , ."objective ' . Circuni- 
' . stances",. ‘and. how much .to mobli- . 
\lzalloh willed by his "subjeottve ■ 
i factor!’; the . Communist ■ party. . Half * 

• • a dozen - Japan osd studies of . social 
conditions in; this ’Pari of . 1 Chinn 
• ^ . hfive proy (ded • Dr Perry 'with-, drill . 
.; more Jn formation : n fti a : detached 
:pe,rapecflve .-;;'- •'/ ‘ /T- 

V" evidoriio - is presented simply 

i-V . ; andi dlspasaionatoly. 1 , : Hual-peLhos 
:■ always ' been poverty-stricken, ,, arid 

• f . -PlBBf. , iniltknmW -A# - Li!;.- 





ineptitude, burdensome tux levies 
for central government purposes, 
and the depredations by marauding 
armies at every change of dynasty, 
all added In imperial times, and to 
some extent still added In the 
twenty years of Republican Tule 
between 1911 and the Japanese 
invasion, to the environmental 
excuses for the natives to turn 
brigand and start raiding neighbour- 
ing districts which were either 
temporarily belter off or else less 
able to' stand up for themselves. 
Highway robbery, the smuggling of 
salt (a state monopoly), and feud- 
ing between lineages of different 
surname over property or "hon- 
our”, were also liable to elevate 
tension Into open conflict. Another 
essential factor was the millennial 
Chinese practice of female infanti- 
cide; one In five of rural males in 
Huai-pci spent his life as a "bare- 
stick*’ bachelor and was therefore 
ideal nothing-to-lose-but-his-chnlns 
fodder for rebellion. 

Central-government reaction in- 
variably look two forms: direct 
military onslaughts on bandit lairs, 
or encouragement of the age-old 
propensity of the natives, when 
threatened by brigands, to organize 
their own defence. Other authors 
have brought to light the fact that 
viljage 'mftUias, flrjanced . in . part 
from : .tile likln crj octroi 1 sanctioned 
1 lor-ithe ^purpose ' by the Manchqs ; In 
the .18 508.- tended' to degenerate 
Into swashbucklers themselves ‘t 
notably the Boxers* who besieged 
(lie foreign legations at Peking In 
1900; the Nien were the robbers 
In thte confrontation, the Red 
$ppars 'the. backsliding cops. Qo. 
both sides, religion 'imef magic were 
invoked through I t^e, .launching '.of 
tiew :-!' of. revived ; sects under 
gurus T the . 'local 'Term for whom, 
ifliig cfiu,‘ was n homonym of the 
Word ; for "freebooter”) . and the 
hand! tig-obt of aniiileto thaf cohfer- 
rid Invulnerability;’ the Red Spears 
proved their amtifeU ' to ; doubters 
. by . firing ■ vpllpya V (6f blanks) into: 
their ;' midst end argued that any* 
body’ -who did stop ' n bullet '■ irti bat- 
• tie mb st be of ‘ impure. - hearth Dr- 
i iieem8> to! .he ' -the' first; . tp’ 

; describe' the ; j '.‘ fori 1 fled . ;.cbm- 
, humifies" whldv-0n-; ; . either '1 their 
■ own . ibltmtlve. profile government 1 ?; 
'.qonstlttited basqs'Jdfr rnesectSaiui : 


militias. Here, incidentally, is an 
answer to those critics of "pacifica- 
tion" in the Vietnam war who. 
used to say that "sweep and des- 
troy” and the organization of peas- 
ants in “strategic hamlets" - often 
dominated by Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, 
or other sects - showed ignorance 
of the traditional social structure; 
in reality such tactics have a very 
long history in the Chinese world. 

Dr Perry debunks the Marxist 
analysis at two levels. Firstly, she 
shows that Chinese brigandage had 
something to do with poverty but 
little to do with class: there were 
no rich people; landlords and ten- 
ants were invariably In It together, 
on whichever side, with the rest of 


their lineage; and the motives of 
individuals, were as mixed in 
Huai-pei as anywhere else in the 
world. "The contention" (of West- 
ern Marxists), she concludes, “that 
the sectarian was a ‘primitive 
revolutionary' whose actions were 
'necessary for o transition to more 
developed or advanced revolu- 
tionary organizations seems, in the 
case of Huai-pei, at variance with 
the historical record." Indeed, the 
tactics of Leninism depend very 
largely on the mobilization of 
whatever antagonisms lie to hand. 
Secondly, she bHows that the slow 
and painstaking establishment of 
social control over Huai-pei by the 
Communists, in the face of two 


Retaining face 


By Raymond Dawson 


HWANG CHUN-MING: 

The Drdwnlhg of an Old Cat arid Other 
Stories 

.Translated by Howard Goldblatt 
T?0pp.: V-lndiani)/ • Univortitju Ere??- 

While fiction on the Chinese mainland 
slncp 1949 b<is beep much concerned 
with the depiction qf revolutionary 
models end has been busy cqnfqrrnlpg 
wjtb Maoist doctrine that "art’ Is (o 
serve, the. workers, peasants, arid sol- 
diers?, there has been a much livelier 
literary scene on Taiwan. These stories 
by the gifted ' young writer Hwang 
Chun-ming deal mainly with tho strug- 
gle of the' underprivileged, to preserve 
their face rind djgiiity amid the changes 
wrought by the comipg of Western 
ways to the Island. 

. The title, story 1? set In the village of 
Clear Spring, which is just Within reach 
of noxious urban influences, It tells of 
■the resistance td the conversion of 'the 
natural sprfpg Of . Dragon-eye; well into 
; p . sWIipmihg-pOol to serve 1 'the- re-; 
erectional , needs of fat cats from the 
.cjtjN The . resistance is led by old 


codgers who generally while away the 
evening of their lives in the grounds of 
the local temple, but now flock to the 
village meeting to deliver their angry 

K otests. The project will be disastrous 
r geomantic reasons. The flaunted, 
near-nakedness will stir up old Dra- 
gon-eye himself. His whofe dragon’s' 
Body will grow restless and there will 
be (^predictable consequences tor the 
■tir'thla “baffle 
• between pristine purity and modem 
pollution, In this uneven contest be- 
tween old amj new r between - the 
temple and the swirriming-pool - the 
latter Is bound to win. Trie valiant 
campaign for the protection of rural 
Taiwan, ends ip tragedy. • . 

In "The Taste of Apples” an im- 
poverished family at last savours a 
prospect of security because the bread- 
winner is run over and badly injured by 
an American officer who i$ only too 
willing to pay handsomely for a clear 
conscience; arid In ‘The Two SigripOin- 
ters' the Bad lot of rural youth tom 
from the soil and transplanted to an 
uncongenial urban environment is 
hlcely symbolized by the two. young, 
■men fro*. $ remote village in eastern 
Taiwan' who spend . soul-destroying 
days painting the breasts of a gigantic 
mural depictipg. the, tritistjxjriular star- 
jet of the day,* The finaistory is .thd 
°ptiy. . titled : ‘‘Snyonafai iTsal-chien," 

. which ,*'eatjs , !G^jdbye , l : iril J.aj^ne*: 


decades of setbacks, entailed a 
deliberate takeover of brigandage, 
starling with a central-committee 
resolution as early as 1926 to sub- 
vert the Red Spears and make 
them "temporary allies". Ironically, 
the "socialist transformation" may 
have made use of the old feuds in 
Huai-pei, but it has not done, away 
with them: two rival communes 


which fought over water-rights dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution of the 
1960s under the banners, one of 


Liu Shao-ch’l and the other of 
Mno Zedong, were descendants of 
the Bare Egg Society, who once 
upon a time sired the Nien, and of 
their enemies the Old Cow Society, 
who sired the Red Spears. 


and Chinese. It tells of the embarras- 
sing plight of a young Taiwanese 
business man, who has to entertmn 
visiting Japanese colleagues, by laying 
on girls for them In his native village. 

The longest story, "The Gong", tolls 
how a gong-beater becomes redundant 

because public announcements have 

been taken over by a pedlcab driver 
wilh a loudspeaker;. He drifts Into *6 
gang of down-and-outs who hang ab:” 
out In the shade opposite the coffin- 
shop, wailbig to earn a pittance for. 
taking part in funeral processions. 
(This traditionally depraaina occiipa- 


• hiv uvwuuv ui mu gap a iuv 

rickshaw boy. Camel Hsiang-tzu.) 
Here among the dregs of humanity the 
battle, for prestige continues. 

\ • la these, apd other stories, Hwang 
Chun-mlng taps a rich vein of traditkm* 
al Chinese humouf as he portrays the 
struggles, of little peoplq retain their 
' face aespite the ordqals that fate has In 


; dogwith great tenderness and humane- 1 
nesa, . But . the . wbrk transcends the 
particular and betiornes of universal •, 
importance becauae.here the Underdog • 
ja. the traditional worid trying vainly 10 • 
r8qriflve agaitist the reloutless pressures 
lofmqdttptiy- 1 ..j-,’.. :• 
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A Chinaman in Bloomsbury 

By Michael Scammell 


> 


A fragment of English literary history 
surfaced at the International PEN 
Club's conference in Copenhagen 
recently In the ioviul form of Chen 
Chun Yeh, erstwhile friend of Virginia 
Woolf's nephew, Julian Bell, informant 


stories and several of i hem had already the minds’ of his readers. He was 


appeared in .Yen- Writing. 

Almost immediately Yell was obliged 


dei it >u need hy his own subordinates, 
obliged to attend endless “struggle 
meetings" where be was spat upon, 


to rush off on a lecture tour of the Engl- T LC,,,l f , Tl "E . . 

ish provinces, delivering n» .elks SK2^J2& SUSSES 


on the war against the Japanese. Prc- 


of Auden and iriierwood during their f t . rr j„g Man in Chiang Kai-shek, lie was 
Chinese tour in 1 J37, and, for a few 0 bliged lo avoid anv reference to poli- 
years during the late iy40s, a familiar i; cs an 4 concentrated instead on prais- 
figure in Bloomsbury and Cambridge, ing lhe fortitude of , hL . masses . With 
at which time he wrote short stories and j one [y hours and days to while away in 
novels in English and contributed to provincial boarding-houses and hotels, 
scvcra! reviews. Rclurnmg to Chma in |, c began writing again, this time in 
submerged himself E ng |j s h ilM j s „„ n W!l} , contributing 
enthusiastically in Mao ftc-tungs new m , irc Slurit . s tll Ncw vtWrrnx. Life u/i.7 
order, was all put drowned by tlie Cid- i sU . Uirli an d one or two other journals, 
tural Revolution from 1966-76, and was j n Edinburgh on August 15, 
has now re-em^ rged as one of the mov- , g45 , he d thc “ ar against Japan 
ing spirits behind Chinas recent cul- cn( j c d, and returned nbruptly to Lon- 


ohlige him to confess, and was demoted 
to tne post of latrine elcauer in thc 
offices of the journal that he bad once 
edited. Periodically he was also 


lies and concentrated instead on prais- : “ ET?. , 
mg .he fortitude of .he matsv/whh M IS 

l’ ’Ji sr wun: panidcd wilh placards rtiund Ihcir 
RS S. ! ;5 pniclaiming ihym -cminicr- 


necks proclaiming them counicr- 
revolutionaries", ‘enemies of thc peti- 


yr-Stf-TS contribiitina rcvpluti maries", “Ernies of the P eo- 
more stories to ,Vew Writing. Life aJ P ,c ’ und s0 ,m ; 

l. cucis and one or two other journals. These humiliulioiis lasted lor what 
He was in Edinburgh on August 15, must hnvc been a very long six years, 
1945. thc duy thc war against Japan and Yeh’s disgrace fur ten, hut during 
ended, und returned nbruptly to Lon- the last period he wasm least left alone 
don without wuiting lo deliver the ice- after working hours. Still a puriah and 
lure scheduled for that dnv. ostracized, of necessity, by his friends. 


tural opening to the VSfcsl und a leading d on without wuiting to deliver the Ice- after working hours. Still u puriah and 
light in the new Chinese PEN centre. j urt , scheduled for thut day. ostracized, of necessity, by his friends. 

Hence his presence in Copenhagen. tl , . he turned to writing again anil pro- 

Yeh’s connection with Blo.imsbiiry him in^iSTstond, for with their help he S 

KZSfpK 

10.16. oi the vouna .luliHii Bell lo teach .. . ® .'.c .l.. i events described in The Mtwntain Vil- 


memhers of the Bloomsbury Hite - 


1936. of the yuung Juliun Bell Jo teach nicm b t *rs of the BUnimsbury dlitv - 
English Yeh describes himself as a Maynard Keynes, Duncan Orant. 
bodsiudcni m thc English department Wodf. the Garnetts. He 

who spent most of his lime writing wou|d d wcck . end5 with , he Bells 
instead of studying a pastime that at C | iar | es ton Farm, take tea with 
immediately attracted the attention o E M Forster in h{s rooms and discuH 
Bell, hjmself a poet and essayist. What Chinese , iteralure wilh Basi) Willey . 
they also had in common were kft- And he m t0 knQW Qther writers ( 0 
wing political views, but whereas Bell whom hj * iitical views werc perhaps 
came from an upper-middle-class farm- more con £ enial; j. B . Priestley, who 
ly with strong culturahnterests and a invited h f m t0 t he Isle of Wight, 
comfortable income, Yen is father, a Kingsley Marlin, who began inviting 
former teacher, had retired to become bj m to his Saturday dinner parties ana 
a farmer, and Yeh himself had herded introduced him to Walter Allen, V.S. 
cows for part of his childhood in a Pritchett. Frances Comforth and Cyril 
remote village m the mountains. Dur- Cnnnnllv 
ing the Chinese revolution of 1927, his /v „ 

village had temporarily become a'com- In ,h f Sy|'* n f re ” brought out 
mune and this experience had made a ® volume of Yfeh’s short stones, Tne 
lasting impression on him. Ignorant and the Forgotten. In i 1947 


« 'r ti.. i>i . mi,.. events described in I he Mini main vu- 

h w- h n U ld X f - Under their collective title of 

5 J 523 ! ■ S; lntui > ,llc y cnme ■ | l <, 8Cllicr to over 


ni in me tngusn ueparimem Woo | f> the Garnetts. He 7 SZ —a— 

« m °st of his time writing wou ld spend week-ends with the Bells '- 80n pagLS ' 

at Charleston Farm, take tea with While the Cultural Revolution con- 
Sfl ! 31 ; ! i 1 Wh«[ E,M * Forster in bis rooms and discuss tinued, there was no question of publi- 

hJ Chinese literature wilh Basil Willey, cation, but after the death of* Mao 

I™' nlu And he got to know other writers to Chinese political life and culture made 

i 1 on whom his P 0,it ical views were perhaps another zigzag. Yeh was rehabilitated, 

n an up^r-iruddle-class fam.- mor e congenial: J.B. Priestley, wffo his trnogyfvas published, and he is now 
trong culturahnterests and a invited him to the Isle of Wight, writing a sequel to The Mountain VU- 
ble mcome, Yeh s father, a Kingsley Martin, who began inviting l age - this lime in Chinese. 

:acher, had retired to become him to his Saturday dinner parties ana 

, and Yeh himself had herded introduced him to Walter Allen, V.S. In Copenhagen, it turned out, Yeh is 
part of his childhood in a PritchetL, Frances Comforth and Cyril rather better remembered than here, 
illage in the mountains. Dur- Connolly During vacations from Cambridge, he 

hlnese revolution of 1927, his T Or „. hrmioht had been invited by _ some Danish 



a ,n J u 94 * Xh J WTSSmStS Sd^ViriV Denmark -Mo gcTawa^ jSKlSSK ^ 

a volume of reh’s short stones. The from lhe rationing” With his facility for world of fashion . “Survivor c 

Ignorant and the forgotten. In i 1947 y an n UB n e5 he had quickly picked up a ( London : Travelling Light. 


impassive In her arro 0 ance, an aristocratic old lady strolls in 
Wangfttjing Street, her fur-collared cloak a brazen relic from a lost 
if the past "(195 7) is included in Visions of China 


lasting impression on him. ignorant ana me forgotten, in w/ i an g Ua g e5 he had quickly picked up a 

Not long after his arrival in China fej a'romlnticfred^rtrai of fading knowledge of Danish and tiur- 
Bell wrote tn Tnhn I ehmann editor of V ,,u 8 romanneizcu punrau ui his editorship of Chinese Literature 

SWS5 of 192? “and f ^ar later “S s £ 


languages be had quickly picked up a (London; Travelling Light. £7.95. 0 906333 14 fi}, a colfecrion of Marc 

reading knowledge of Danish, and aur- Riboud’s brilliant, revealing photographs of Chinese life taken between 1957 

ing his editorship of Chinese Literature and 1980. 


most remarkable young man. He straightforward, uncon 
writes, incidentally, in Esperanto, and in B style doser to Jack 
has just published a book of short early Gorky than tl 
stories. . . . He’s not got a penny in the effusions of Bloomsbu 
world - is now in Japan teaching to have captivated rea 
English - and wants to see life. ... He their exotic setting as 
himself is utterly charming, and also mm Nevertheless, th 
extremely good looking.” were ma de a Book Sot 

Teaching English in Japan and writ- datum, the first novel 
ing in Esperanto rather belie Yeh's for the first time in his I 
deprecating description of himself as “a a ht tie money Mi 
bad student" -evidence of an irony and ”kltw Allen praised J 
a modesty that seem to have endeared lo °k5 d though he w 
him to Englishmen from the be- an English writer. Bi 
ginning. He did not prosper In Japan, subject-matter) w, 
however, which was about lo go to war when the civil war raj 
with China, and after writing some con- with Chiang Kaj-sh( 
troversial articles was arrested as a 1949, Yeh huirjed bai 
political suspect. By the time Yeh was victorious revolution, 
released ana returned to Wuhan, early About the ensuing j 
in 1937, Bell had gone off to take part and well-mannered \fe, 


icated, lyrical, j n intervals between lunching with 
>ndon and the D an |$h luminaries and attending con- 


Straightforward, uncomplicated, lyrical. ln intervals between lunching with 
in a style closer to Jack London and the Danjsh i um | n aries and attending con- 
early Gorky than the selfconsctous f ere nce sessions Yeh recounted his life 
effusions of Bloomsbury, his tales seem story . Despite some of its violent ups 
to have captivated readers as much by and downS| he betrays no bitterness, 


io j acK i^onuun anu me Danjsh i um jnaries and attending con- 
than the selfconscious f er ence sessions Yeh recounted his life 
jomsbury, his tales seem stor y Despite some of its violent ups 


Truffle country 


By Simona Pakenham 


their exotic setting as by their literary dcsc ribing the punishments Inflicted at - ■ - . 

art. Nevertheless, the short stories the struggle meetings with the same - " ■ i - ... ■ ==«= 

were made a Book Society recommen- s jy humour he used in describing the JOY LAW: 

dation, the first novel a “ Choice", and behaviour of the Japanese police to Dordogne 

for the first time In his life Yeh began to [sherwood and Auden. He smiles a lot, m Macdonald £8 95 

make a little money. Margaret Lane and though as the two Englishmen noted n f'So 

Whiter Allen praised his talent, and it ftt the time, it is the Chinese custom to u - _ 

looked as though he was set to become mosk their emotions with a smile. But . . , . . ' # . 

an English writer. But his heart (and ] s still gentle and soft In manner and Dordogne is an inland department oi 
his subject-matter) was in China, and be retains a very real affection for Eng- France on the western slope of the 

when the civil war raeing there ended fond nnd thp friends nf his vouth. For Massif Central. Formed In 1790 from 


(o open up ground not already under 
cultivation. As the frontispiece to this 
book shows, Dordogne still farms in 
■ strips of a kind that disappeared in 
England under the Enclosures. Each 
parcelle is rented lo its tenants under a 
system called mdtayage and gives im 
idea how rural England must Imve 
looked before the eighteenth century. 

The rivers abound in eels, salmon 
and crayfish, the woods in mushrooms 
and cipes as well as nuts, but for thc 


when tfie civil war raging there ended | and and the friends of his youth. For Massif Central. Formed In J790 from gastronome Dordogne is, par excell- 
with Chiang Kai-shek’s collapse in him it was so obviously a golden age, Pdrigord with parts of Agenals, ence. the home of lhe my^tertous 
1949. Yeh hurried back to support the and w hUe not concealing for a moment Limousin and Angoumois, it is crossed uncultiyable truffle, so prolific here 
victorious revolution. ■ his continuing loyalty to the socialist by the rivers Isle, Dronne, Auydzbre about the roots of the oak mat trenches 

About the ensuinc vears the ereying faith of his youth, he still feels drawn to and Vdzfere as well as by the Dordogne had to be dug to keep it froin invaduig 

L h ^^,; l r k herehepub,tahKimos,of 

SsM^d 11 for^ ^ie h anti-Western y wonderfttJ combination of allowing ^Uciously perfum«. The loed culslpe 

LXhnhin that n^rtnok Chlir h .! Yet ‘here is also a cloud. He is aware one to live the simple life at Its best with has been described as satis beurre el 

of a sense of rescrve 00 the P art of the better forms of. modern conveni- sans reproche , tor goose-fat largely 
<SSlas2Pto\aana . thosc of h,s old Hcnds who 8,1,1 sur_ e°ces”. This, together with recent low replaces butter in its dishes, 
iowprofile 1 , renouncing ml ties with^is vive, who felt betrayed by his failure to property prices.Jave made it the third . j oy Lawownsahouseinthedepait- 
former friends and, tadtly at least, sup- correspond after his return to China most popular department for tore- m0 nt and has researched every aspect 
nnrtino ihR rhnniB of ^denunciation and offended by (He lurid anti- igners In search of holiday homes, to 0 f its life past and present. Her history 
EVSti the S of ^e^aurceals Astern slogans that all Chinese writ- t^e extent that, in i9?4, among the i/ renK reaiVfcr her fellow 
total SieS- ers were compelled to support. He does 4090 inhabitants of RiWrnc,'602 of the residents as well as* an incitement, : lo 


in ; the Spanish Civil War - on the 


Republican side: a few months later, in prepared for the anti-Western 
July 1937, he was killed by a bomb xenophobia that overtook China, but 
while driving an ambulance. there was absolutely nothing he could 

\feh, meanwhile, had started to work Hbwi obi ■ 

for the propaganda department of the low profde, renouncing all ties with his 
Chinese United Front, a coalition of former friends and, tacitly at least, , sup- 
left and right formed to resist the porting the chorus of -dcnundatiOT 
Japanese, and It was In this capacity aimed al of (he baurgeals 

that he met Auden and Isherwood Wbst. He was Ijjjo li 1 /*?!?' 

when they went out to collect material rivel Y 81 °f editing Chinese Uter^ 
for their /o/irhey foa War. la the book Jn 1 2n^fsh, and 
they descrtbp & aS a "shy yOUn^man" Jniewitre.of his .foell nga 
and mention his friendship with Bell next shtteen years he published barely 


they deteribp hjm a& a”shy yOtipffman? 
and mention his friendship with Bell 
and his stay in Japau. *Yeh nimsclf was 
lii Japan when' {life war started. Thc 
Japanese police arrested him on suspi- 
cion dial he was an anarchist. 'Ybii must 


reticent. It seems that he had not been his early work, 
prepared for the anti-Western . _ 


Vive, who felt betrayed by his failure to 
correspond after his. return to China 
and were offended by the lurid anti- 


replaces butter in its dishes, 

Joy Law owns a house in the depart- 
ment and has researched every aspect - 
of Its life past and present.' Her history 
is required reeding for her fellow 
residents as well as an incitement: to 


rS SK S ' Stood and more than a little Sad that hi. 'mer, their 1 owriert jonlng with ’ the 
n h^n S fU| l |? /hn^tnrlesanil no nove^ enforced Isolation Is now compounded tourists to create the most appalling 
^ m taXoui by suspicion and mistrust. In my view it traffic problems in July and August. 

would be good for both English and The natives like to be referred to as 
articles ana transiauon . Chinese literature if Yeh were to come P6rigordins not as Dordognaia. 

Then in 1966 came the Cultural back, and to talk not only about hia past For t j. e studcnt of pre -.history the 


not mind,' he told us, 'if I seem a little Revolution. YphVi old ties wflh the Yifest experiences, but also about Chinese 
s tii pid some times. You see, they struck were dragged out and made the pretext writers today. If invited, I do hot think 
me very often upon the head. 1 Like all for frenzied accusations of “poisoning r he would refuse, 


■ electricity . meters belonged to British even more visitors. Loving descripHops ■ 
i tesid tints. Many. Of these Houses ; are of scener y arjd of the pleasant' way of ' 
;;-i occupied only forty' 0 months in suin'- "ufa S (m to be found in Dordogne (not 
mer, their owner's jonlng with ' the Dordogne, pleasel) may do the 
tourists to create tlie moat appalling region a service in persuading tourists 
: traffic problems in July and August. t0 choose- spring or harvest time in- 
I The natives like to be referred to as stead of crowdingin In high summer k It 
• Ptirigordins not as Dordognaia. ig only in the middle chapters with 

For tho student of pre-.bistory the inevitable lists of churches and castles 
1 ' reaion that nave - the name Cro- to be visited that the readability of the 


these - amazingly • tough Chinese 
revolutionaries, he gives one tjie 
Impression of being gentle, nervous 
and soft” Among the illustrations at 
the back pf the book there is also orie of 
the “extremely good looking" young 
Chinese writer, 'labelled simply “Intel- 
lectual (C.C. Yeh)”. . V ’ 

• With connections like these It is not 
Surprising that in 1944 Yfeh was selected 
to come to England to lecture on the 
glofious achievements of our Chinese 
allies on the Eastern front and thps help 
boost the British i ; War effort. On the 
very day after ' hB' ap-ival, John 
■ -Lehmann invited him .to' tea 1 to: meet 
. ■ Stephen Spender aiid a dumber of 
other writers. Julian Bell had kept his 
promise to send translations of 


Poem 


Over stir Ide, oyerapjlngi 

Overfly* over- whatever you please*? ' 

But break out: stone from sling, . . 

Star ahootingthe night akiba .... : . 

Yoii lost tho tiring- qae your eyes now. • *' 


■ For th® student of pre-history the inevitable lists pf churches and castles 
! . ' region that gave the. name Cro- to be visited that the readability of the 
: ' Magnon'tQ upper paleolithic man has. . book falls off- for no author ba9 yet 
! muchto offer, though themost famous ^solved the problem of. how to make. 
■. . of the caves, at Laacaux, have had (o be . architectural descriptions come alive to 
dosed to preserve the marvelous wall those who are not on the. sppt to 
; paintings from the disastrous effects of compare text with reality. . . 

7 ovet-popularily. The megaliths dnd .. 

: dphriens iriay not be so spcct'acularas — — -rtT "T~. 


tlibsp to Drittany, but they gain charin .■ •; 

from; their setting arqpnS woods of ,:77te Front Garden by Candida Lycett ; 
walnut, chestnut wtd oak. Iliere are Green and Christopher. Sykes'ijs; a, 
Roman remains at pdrigueux, but the . celebration of lhc Engllsh front garden • 


Yoii lost tho tiring- qHeyour eyes now, . ► • . ■ j : ’ architectural glory of Dordogne Is the based on-, the much-acclaimed teJevi- 

PnH hnlvlninWa wh«i von kran muHArlnff, ■ v 1 jtiiUtipIlcity of Romanesque churches alon; fprogtammti. The gardorii^are 

5 8 !: v . ■ ^ : 

Vladislav Khodasevieh kjpgafof pa^ti^lBr fascination are^lhe landThfere a “ ■ 

- “ Heiiiy !■* 5 

-V a:.;:'’. j ■: r'-.-'s' 'f.- - fj eontoEY) - sdmis, built. hv flip Rreilch, . glvepa mt^extenrive 1 treatmerif.witb , . 

aaaaaaaai i ' 'm .m i u i I i mu; "f ii 'ff'i'i'r i S ij X ii ‘ l■"•■’so'p^ 1 d;by Edwa^dl^tb aftra« workera : :commtints from the owner,;' , 

. '• - -' v v^. !-\X -v ‘ 'Irt. .1 • ■ •' • “ •. 
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The commercial order 




By Istvan Hont 


GEORGE SIIELTON: 

Dean Tucker and Eighteenth-Century 
Economic and Political Thought 
289pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0 333 28521 2 


Dean Josiah Tucker ft well known as 
an eighteenth-century polemical writer 
on the naturalization laws and on the 
American war, and against dissent in 
both its religious nnd political forms. 
More importantly, he was also the only 
writer in eighteenth-century England 
who attempted to write a general 
synthesis of the theory of commerce on 
the ambitious scale of his two Scottish 
contemporaries. Sir lames Stcimrt and 
Adam Smith, Warburton, his bishop in 
Gloucester, deeply offended him by 
the accusation that he made “trndc his 
religion,". Wnrburlon wns being not 
only malicious but imprecise in ills 
language, for Tucker was no mftre a 
friend of trade or merchants than 
Adam Smith. For him commerce “in 
the large and extensive signification of 
the word" was the essence of modern- 
ity, the creator of our "social rela- 
tions". "How are the ends of both 
religion and government to be 
answered", Tucker asked in one of lilt 
commercial sermons, “but by the sys- 
tem of universal commerce"? This new 
system was the theoretical object of his 
projected great work. The Elements of 
Commerce, which in the end never 


great synthesis. This failure wns 
perhaps symptomatic and should stand 
as a reminder that while England might 
have have been the classical case of 
' _ early capitalism, classical political eco- 

nomy in these isles was not an English 
but a Scottish theoretical achievement, 
at least in its eighteenth-century guise. 

fri the prolegomena to his projected 
i - i. general theory, . Tucker - quickly 
1 grasped the essence of Montesquieu's 

; metaphor of modem monarchy as a 

I planetary system in which the gravity 

. of self-interest is tempered by honour, 

1 leading to a situation where, in the 

i classical formulation of The Spirit of 

die Lows, "each individual advances 
the public good, while he only thinks of 
promoting his Interest”. Tucker genera- 
L lized Montesquieu's notion of the 

monarchy into a continuous Interplay 
of se If-Iove a nd sodal love In rammer- 
1 cial society , "analogous lo the cent rifu- 

l x ‘. gal and centripetal potent in the 
l planetary system". He saw the market 

5 as the theatre of these passions, and 

i not as n simple mercantile instrument. 

I "What is a market, but a collection of 

Inhabitants?”, wrote Tucker, to the joy 
of Turgot, who translated the passage 
into french. Behind the division of 
labour - for Tucker the epitome of 
human social organization - stood the 
mb live power ofinnn's artificial needs. 
The attempt to satisfy these needs 
Created the social bond of the market, 
while the possibility of their constant 
self-multiplication could preserve the 
equilibrium between passions and in- 
terests, Tucker boldly presented this 
process ns n seamless development 
culminating'in the application or mod- 
ern machinery. The introduction of 
„ . . machinery cut prices and so created for 

sodabllUy -to -the entire population',' 

.. ' .Frdm ;<hts ;per$pectiv© ’.Tucker 1 easily 
dismissed Montesquieu's famous argu- 
ment about- the unemployment effect 
. Of the' introduction. of machinery as n 
purely temporary process which would 
be automatically rectified by . the 
. • ' • emergence of new 'mass-consumption 
heeds. : ■■ •; 

• -■ : But wtiy.d(d this ttaeojy rim into the 

; ; sand even when developed by ,n trusted . 

■ Whig • pamphleteer safe -undor the • 
: Mmbrella of royal patronage? A* Tuck- ' 

. : '■ V er poTCetvfcd, while the cbmntprcial 
, . ay^teht; proper- "like .a - boku(i(ul ; 


bondage", he argued, “not to the 
Crown indeed, as formerly, hut to 
{their] fel low-subjects; and we still 
want the Glorious Revolution in the 
commercial system which we have 
happily obrained in the political". 

Given this line of “revolutionary" 
attack. Tucker had no choice but to 

S css into service the language of the 
lorious Revolution - the language of 
rights. Taking as his point of departure 
a position strongly akin to that of 
Chapter Five of Locke's Second Trea- 
tise, namely that “every man hath a 
right by nature to subsist himself, by his 
own labour and industry”, he argued 
that a "trade may be said to be free, in 
which every person may engage as he 
pleases". The key term in Tucker's 
argument was “monopoly”, since "in a 
commercial sense, every exclusion 
from I he benefit of trade due to all man 
hy natural right is a monopoly". Mono- 
polies were the remains of “nntient, 
despotic power and Gothic barbarity"; 
it "Gothic baron in the landed interest" 
was “just the same kind of monster ns 
an exclusive company in the commer- 
cial". Thus to hnve developed his line 
of argument as a basis for u reformed 
framework for state policy would in- 
deed have entailed a “very violent 
attack upon the whole commercial 
system of Great Britain" os Adnm 
Smith had realized in writing the 
Wealth of Nations. 

To substantiate his attack on both 
agrarian and commercial monopolies 
required a historical critique of positive 
law as the basis of English civil society, 
but because his system lacked a theore- 
tical framework for the comprehension 
of property rights, such a critique was 
beyond Tucker's intellectual powers 
ana, of course, his political compe- 
tence. After giving up the "great 
project", he used its early fruits only in. 
partial polemics. Though a radical 


England's early lead and semi- 
monopolistic position in world trade. 
As he observed, against Hume's de- 
sperate attempts to create theoretical 
room for under-developed countries, 
once a rich nation got a lead over its 
competitors, it could maintain It practi- 
cally indefinitely. His "imperialism of 
free trade" was also behind his forceful 
polemic in favour of severing the 
constitutional relationship between 
England and the American colonies. 
The needs of commerce would force 
the colonists back into a relationship 
with the mother country and the future 
equilibrium would be defined by their 
relative commercial, not their political 
forces. 

Similarly, in the first substantial 
book-length attack on Locke's theory 
of government .in the eighteenth- 
century. Tucker argued that the danger 
of keeping the ,T new-light-men’' of 
America within the framework of the 
British Empire was that domestic 
opposition , to the new commercial 
system would be reinforced. If was 
Walpole rather than the “people" who 
supported the building of the new and 
"free" commercial society In' his own 
lifetime. An enemy of “republican 

S odontism" and hypocritical aristocra- 
c '‘neo-Harringtonianism", Tucker 


quickly added the Lockeans to the 
other defenders of a pre-commercial 
notion of society. While he accepted 
the limited use of the language of 
rights, he also saw clearly that the 
voluntarism inherent in the ideology of 
a social contract endangered any estab- 
lished order, including the commer- 
cial, and that its excesses could subvert 
his own crusade for the freedoms of the 
market- In his view, the origins of 
political society were to be explained 
from the relevant facts of the commer- 
cial order, starting from “the advan- 
tages arising from tne particular genius 
to abridge labour by means of 
machines", as he forcefully put it. 


Tucker's own writings which take up a 
large proportion of the book's 289 


Tucker deserves the attention of all 
serious scholars of eighteenth-century 
intellectual history, and as an introduc- 
tion to him, George Shelton's book 
may serve a useful purpose. The 
surviving data of Tuckers life are 
diligently collected here, and thanks to 
the lengthy - though not always judi- 
ciously selected - quotations from 


bibliography of Tucker's works would 
not have come amiss though, indicat- 
ing those items which are available in 
reprint. 

But as far as interpretation and 
explanation go, Tucker's fate seems to 
be sealed. Shelton’s book is not an 
academic work in the modern sense. It 
contains very little independent analy- 
sis; this is the sort of book in which a 
conjectural genealogy and the appetite 
of Tucker* house-keeper turned 
second wife are adequately treated, 
whereas his interesting theory of feudal 
government “need not detain us". The 
title is misleading: Shelton has not 
succeeded in setting Tucker into the 
context of eighteenth-century econo- 
mic nnd political thought. He ignores 
modern scholarship on the intellectual 
history of the period which in the past 


Escaping from the study 


opponent of monopolies in civil soci- 
ety, he employed bis theory of com- 
mercial polity in the justification of 
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The Scottish philosophy of common 
sense was popular on its native heath In 
the eighteenth century and then en- 

K quite a strong following in 
e during the nineteenth. Modem 
scholars with relevant knowledge 
would nearly all say that the one 
common-sense philosopher who counts 
is Thomas Reid. , His criticisms of 
Hume are well worth attention and his 
method of appealing to the uses of 


language is altogether in the spirit of 
present-day linguistic philosophy. 

There was also James Beattie, whose 
Impassioned Essay on the Nature and 
Immutability of Truth was much more 
widely read than the sober, carefully 
argued works of Reid. The contempor- 
ary popularity of Beattie may be gauged 
from an entry in Fanny Burney’s Diary 
for 1780, recalling a meeting with a 
fashionable young lady who admitted 
doubts about an afterlife as a result of 
reading Hume. After expressing her 
shock, Fanny recommended Beattie as 
an antidote. Biit serious students of the 


I uwiicwun ul uie w. . — 

e was that domestic 8afe y be l 8 nore d. 
the new commercial A number of scholars would include 
be rain forced. It was Dugald Stewart in the common-sense 
than the “people ' who school. He was a worthy man nnd an 

nUlding of the new and effective teacher in his time. However, rtr ui C y mmsau evioentiv 
eial society in' his own he had Jittle to say that was original or conception of "the philoso 

snemy of republican in, any way illuminating, so font he P J 

i hypocritical aristocra- hardly attracts anyntare attention now 
ngionianism", Tucker thar. Beattie. • - 


Another name is that of the Re- 
verend James Oswald. To many stu- 
dents of the Scottish Enlightenment lie 
is nothing more than a name and 
indeed less significant than another 
bearer of the same name, James 
Oswald of Dunnikier, who had some 
influence on the economic thought of 
Adam Smith. 

Gavin Ardley, who teaches philoso- - 

E hy at the University of Auckland, his acknowledgment that his attitude in 
efieves that the conventional rating of everyday life was far removed From the 
James Oswald is all wrong. He regards scepticism engendered in the study. "A 
Reid, Beattie, and Oswald as the huie lQ “ ch ' and Hume would have 
principal representatives of the com- Joined Oswald in the Existentialist 
mon-sense philosophy. He knows that camp.*’ Likewise Descartes should not 
most scholars, including those who have entered upon a method of doubt 
have written about the movement which he knew was merely theoretical, 
quite recently, treat Oswald as the least The nub of Oswald’s criticism of these 
of the three. He refers, for example, to thinkers, and of others such as Locke, 
the judgment of his fellow New Karnes, and Adam Smith, is that they 
Zealander, S. A.- Grave, in an excel- confine reason to reasoning and neg- 
lent book, The Scottish Philosophy of lect the common sense which is an 
Common Sense, published in I960: immediate rational perception of 
Grave "finds little in Oswald but troth. 

extravagant claims for common sense, B n #h o«wnld nnd hie Advocate reiv 

'00 orS.® 

Oswald M criilplw? h tBke t0 be obvious . and too little on 

Save" argument. For example, Ardley tells us 

ESS V0 ,vii| A «!i«5 O ?h?« ! th „ at - h / s 0W f that "Oswald’s critique of Descartes Is 
Oswald^ whom he raiu more seflrchin 8 than Reid's" but pro- 

Sswrnlno ,!?*•. SSS vldes litt,e in ^e wa y of evidence to 

discerning of the Scots trio &nd one justify that oninion The core of 

of the most gifted moral writers of his Oswald’s criticism, he says, is that 
8 ' “Descartes spurned apprehension and 

But really it is very hard to see why sought comprehension directly". As a 
he thinks so. He agrees that Oswald's result, the self at which Descartes 
style is “rambling and repetitive". The arrived was not a real man but "an 
examples he gives of Oswald’s method artificially contracted figment, a 
of slating a case seem to me to confirm wraith". In fact, however, Descartes’s 
the common judgment that here is a view of the self is die result of a train pf 
man who simply makes assertions, who reasoning, mot of an attempt to seek 
does not understand the force or " 


decade has gone through a minor 
revolution; on the only occasion when 
work from the 1970s intrudes on his 
horizon, he quickly reassures us fct 
so far as Adam Smith is concerned' 
"for the purposes of this book" he has 
"adopted the traditional view". As a 
consequence, Shelton’s comparisons 
between Tucker and Adam Smith 
remain as amateurish as in earlier 
works on Tucker. (Incidentally, Smith 
had the third London edition and not 
the Glasgow edition of Tucker's Essay 
on Trade in his library). 

An intellectually reliable study of 
Tucker, and one which explains his 
achievement in the light of the ideas of 
his contemporaries, is yet to commit 
will not be an easy task to write it. It is a 
fallacy to believe that it is easier to 
write about minor or neglected authors 
than about past masters, for any 
prospective recovery of the former 
must start precisely from an intimate 
knowledge of the latter. 


Oswald as in anyone else. As his 


that to do with ‘‘common sense"? i 
think Ardley's point Is that common 
sense refuses to divorce philosophy 


from the ways of thought which men 
actually follow in real life. Thus Hume, 
in Ardley’s view, should have stuck to 


purpose of the arguments put forward 
by the great philosophers of the age, 
and who certainly produces nothing 
effective as. an .answer to them. 

Ardley himself evidently holds to a 
conception of "the philosophic! pereh- 
»ifa" which goes, from Socrates to 


Kierkegaard (of all people) and which 
he takes to be exemplified as much in 


sociability;.; to -the entirt 
.Frdm; this perspective ' 
• dismissed Montesquieu's 


Climbing to Jerusalem 

Tile looonlotlvc, a Short '., , ' . 

sol Isned nerce horsfl. flcotca ilic plain 
nffor Which five, carriages jangle. 


At tl{0 mountain B.jelptarc, with anemones •• 
that spot blood, gun^meruig Orange fruits . • >. 
like memory, lumblq. A slurring olive 1 •: 

. : pierces witli ng* the terrace, being adored: ■ • . 

.us if a wonihti pf a hundred. ; . . 

" The : denier patches of rinomono'-blopfl; , 
the higher wo (hr quit.— you, nbdiulbn xia, 

,• '■ We strew energy ns Jerusalem .- 
1 helmets Its stone; (ho herdsman, Ills shadow,. , * 
fractured with sheep, ■ 

: Pure absence meniurcs 

• the plain, • 

. Ihejr dolestiol wounding, where (lie stream moils 

• between trees slohder as astonlsluiienl, .. 

.. tliclr lonjt flunks 

droned with fingers. Amongst . J 
; oltmtnering wheels of, fqol •; . ... , 

; . the sacred entehoe /Ira with the World.' : - 

: . inn sh; 


reasoning, not of an attempt to seen 
"comprehension directly". 

Again, on Oswald’s criticism of 
Hume's view of causation, Ardley 
writes: 

It is a nice question, whether 
Oswald , here misses Hume's point, 
as Kant alleges. It would seem, In ■ ; 

, spite of Kant, that Oswald has taken 
Hume’s point very well; Indeed, 
better than Kant has done; and 
observed, what Kant did not 
observe, that Hume's rejection of 
rational insight was not gemhne, 
but only an aShctation oF the study, 
induced p$Thaps by a. confusion .. 
"**Betwee>riUBBe>ning and te asoik lM^ - 
genuine Hume was the Hume who • 
played, backgammon with h»- ,. 
". friends and forgot his philosophic 
scruples. ... 

If. it is "a nice question" whether . 
Oswald has. missed Hume'* point, 
really heed.a great deal more than this . 
to convince us that Oswald, has done 
better than. Kant in taking 'Humes . 

point. Oswald (like Ardley) thinks th"j 

Hume’s enterprise was mistaken. That 
is riot’ to "take Hume's ’point".. .• 

’ Ardley’s book seems to me to con- 
firm rather than •' to weaken the com- 
mon judgment that Oswald^ work Is 
not'phllosopby and’ simply" does no* . 
understand; what Desdarles, .Hume, . 


.“'Urt,. ,/ ,:K 


these . philosopher* was misguided; 
Reid made the claim and produced, 
toRUmenta, which deserve senous:con- 
siderationV Mf Ardley has not in toe 
, Jftasf convinced me that this is true of 
. Oswald: also; ■ ■ 
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Despite publishing five hooks of verse 
since Mixed Feelings came out thirty 
years ago. John Wain has never quite 
consolidated the position as a poet 
which one might have predicted for the 
undergraduate founder-editor of Man- 
drake, the new broom presenter of the 
BBC radio programme First Heading in 
1953, and tne clever “Movement" poet 
determined not to remain typecast by 
villsnelle and terza rima. (n fact, since 
the publication of Weep before God 
(1961), Wain has stepped into the 
wings of the British poetic stage: of 
himself as a writer, he said in his 
autobiography in 1%2 "I don’t fit in 
properly anywhere". In the last twenty 
years, extracts front the lung poems on 
which he has mostly concentrated have 
tended to see the light, before book- 
publication, in journals more peripher- 
al than Encounter, the Spectator and 
the Listener, lit which his reputation as 
a poet of the 1950s was made. The 
established status suggested by his 
election to the Oxford Chair of Poetry 
in 1973 was deceptive, and it was 

E erhaps in wry awareness of this that 
e told a contemporary interviewer 
one of the reasons ne was pleased: his 
election might prompt more people to 
read his own poetry. Whether they did 
so is hard to prove, but in recent years 
It seems a safe guess that Wain’s name 
has been associated not with Feng 


(1975), his poetic re-working of the 
Hamlet story from the viewpoint of 
Claudius, but with his splendid biogra- 
phy of his hero Samuel Johnson, that 
earlier pilgrim from Staffordshire to 
the vicissitudes of literary London. 

The present volume (which excludes 
Feng, as still in print) gives Wain the 
poet an opportunity to emerge from 
the shadows and demonstrate that he 
has moved away from the neo- 
Empsonian ingenuities of early poems 
like "On Reading Love Poetry In the 
Dentist’s Waiting Room". He does this 
partly by revising history. The volume 

E resents a selection from his earlier 
ooks of poetry, together with a size- 
able batch of poems, and a batch of 
sizeable poems, written in the last ten 
years. He Includes - (I atn glad to see) 
the Dentist’s Waiting Room poem, but 
Omits other prime 1950s specimens like 
“Reason for Not Writing Orthodox 
Nature Poetry" and the tough- 


scntimcntal “Don’t lei’s spoil it all, I 
thought Wc Were Going to be Such 
Good Friends"; the total effect is to 
preserve only four «>f the thirteen terza 
rimas and villaneilcs from A Word 
Can'ed on a Sill (1956). 

From Weep before God - still in my 
view Wain’s best volume - six poems 
are discarded. The rambling “A 
Boisterous Poem about Poetry" needs 
no lament, but I am sorry to miss 
“Time Was", whose excellently articu- 
lated iambic pentameters arc a remin- 
der that Auden, as well as Empson nnd 
Robert Graves, assisted Wain's techni- 
que; and the compassionate “On the 
Death of a Murderer", which origin- 
ated out uf Edwin Muir's recoiled inns 
of post-war Prague, could more justly 
have been shortened than left out. 
Wnin also omits “Poem", the earliest 
example in his work of a form - loping 
couplets sometimes with imperfect 
rhymes - which he often uses less well, 
and for less affecting subjects, in 
poems he has retoined. In this one, his 
investigation of the possibility that 
there exists in the suffering world some 
worst "locus of torment”, which only a 
god can put his finger on, leads to a 
conclusion wholly appropriate in Its 
dissonance: 

To perceive that spirit of suffering in its 
raging purity 

Is to a god' the burden of his divinity 

tie has no Ignorance to hold him 
separate. 

Everything is known to a god. The gods 
are desperate. 

Wain is equally severe (though this 
time, I think, to the reader's advan- 
tage) in his pruning of Wlldtrack (1965) 
and Letter to Five Artists (1969). Half 
the former poem - whose title means a 
sound track not synchronized to pic- 
tures, and here describes a mixed 
method verbal film about humanity 
and human history - is left out, 
including sections relating to supersti- 
tion anti to the “homogenization” of 
America and Russia between the wars. 
From the latter book Wain omits the 
two least good letters, “Moondust" 
nnd “Junk Sculptures". 

A poet who complies a “new and 
selected" volume is tree to print what 
he thinks will best represent nim. With 
Wain, however, the personal choice to 
select rather than collect carries with It 
a general comment which is so beside 
. the point as to backfire ./This is not my 
'collected poems'", /ne says in his 
Author's Note; so fn'r so good, but, "I 
don’t believe anyone under about 
sixty-five should start talking in those 
terms". Auden, Graves, Blunden, Ful- 
ler, Wain’s predecessors in the Oxford 


Chair? Kingsley Amis (fifty-sevcn)V 
T. S. Eliot (forty-seven)? One is left 


feeling irriluicd Hi being deprived of 
ihe full record of Wain's poetic career, 
rather than satisfied with the samples 


little humped bridges'’, an assertion by 
a professional man's son of his ultimate 
kinship with ancestors who (in the 
words of his autobiography) “must 


he has chosen to offer. Perhaps, at 
fifty-five. Wain should simply have 
been craftier: a sequence of variously 
cut back volumes called Collected 
Poems has never bothered Robert 
Graves, and Amis’s recent Collected 
Poems failed to include Twenty- five 
from his first volume Bright November. 

"Selected" or "collected" aside, this 
volume has one feature which to my 
knowledge makes it unique. Instead nf 
printing its poems in chronological 
order from curliest tomost recent (only 
Auden tampered with that order, and 
even he later changed his mind). Wain 
does Ihe opposite: logically, this 
volume coula have been entitled 
Poems 1979-1949. As if trying to avoid 
some petrifying historical perspective 
and demonstrate immediately that he 
is still producing, Wain devotes the 
first sixty pages to work from a single 
year, 1978/79. 

There seems nothing irf principle 
against such an arrangement: it would 
not have done any harm to Yeats. But 
it does not greatly benefit Wain; the 
"six major new poems" which first 
confront the reader might better be 
called “poems of a certain length”. 
One, an alliterative translation or the 
Anglo-Saxon Deor , would go down 
well at a reading, and it may well be 
that the leisurely pace and often reach- 
me-down language of the others 
(“cloud-dappled sky", “nightfall soft 
and dim", an old poet “who made life's 


S it into pearls") can be explained as 
e simplifying efforts of a poet who 
wishes to see light dawn immediately 


And does calling a sequence of lilting 
couplets “Poem for Kids” Justify the 
triteness of this summary of Life (‘♦Let 
us give her a capital letter'', as Wain 


us give her a capital letter" ,as Wain, 
says in "Thinking.aboui Mr. Person"): 

It’s one long tale, without a sequel 
and Its "baa and Its good are just about 
equal: 

"Horses" Is perhaps the best of this 
group, a return to Wain’s roots in a 
country of “dull-gleaming canals and 


eloquence in his equation of carthorses 
that “lean to the strain of a ton’s drag” , 
nnd down-trodden labourers able only 
to dream; even if one cannot take with 
an entirely straight fucc Wain's vision 
of his possible reincarnation as "A 
chestnut, fourteen hands, with nil the 
pride/ of silk-fringed hoofs and indes- 
tructible bones". 

More amusing, but still genuinely 
imaginative, evocations of Wain’s ori- 
gins are two poems about his youth 
which demonstrate that, in his short 
poems at least, there lias been little 


Places , written in the W7Us, whose sly 
doggerel rhymes point up (he essential 
likeness of growing-up everywhere: 
"... though the males were hot- 


on the faces of an audience. “Enobar- 
bus" is clearly a dramatic monologue, 
though it is odd to find a poet who rose 
on tne new wave of Ihe 1950s now 
trying a manner akin to Christopher 
Fry, who sank beneath if. “Visiting an 
Old Poet”, whose piety at nny rate is 
admirable, lapses at one point into 1 the 
kind of arch poeticizing which char- 
acterized C. Day Lewis In parts of An 
Italian Visit i “Rise, winged horsel Fly, 
musel/Soar nearer to your subject, give 
strain for strain, /Paean for paean". 


blooded in Brindisi/ among ferns in 
Trentltam Park they had it just os 
easy". The other is the Audonesque 
“To Be Continued" (published in 
Weep before God) , which concentrates 
on the “Boys' Own" toughness of 
adventure heroes who preceded the 
“unfair octopus" of girls and romance. 
Nor is there any great stylistic leap 
from the last line or the early “Riddle 
for a Christmas Cracker” (“Swiftly as 
white intuitive pigeons fly") to the 
modified terza nma which opens the 
section of “Shorter Poems 1970-1978": 
“My conflicts die/ Like clouds that 
shred into a perfect sky". And the best 
of the recent shorter poems, “Evening 
over the Place of Caman" (other good 
ones are “In the Beginning* and “On a 
Tree Cut in Paper"), successfully 
avoids the temptation to “wax more 
eloquent and knowing" which could so 
easily. Wain felt in the 1950s, overtake 
• those who wrote “orthodox nature 

O ". Here, as there, Wain simply 
‘this mountain and this bay' 1 : 

Over again, these gifts: the high bareness: 
the spear-grus, the sheep carved in 

stone 

watcjihig me pass, ihe darkening granite 
and- out at sea, 

the day's sun In his lead coffin. 

"Cameo", the earliest poem here, 
and a good enough one for any other 
poet to have begun hU volume with, 
caps Its brief ddforiptibn of lovers with 
a terse "no more la worth saying*’. In 
the 1960s, however,' having remarked 
of his .novels “I lack the power of 
sustaining large structures", Wain in- 
clined towards his fataf Cleopatra, the 


long poem. Even the celebrated “A 
Song about Major Eatheriy", whose 
heart, like that of so much of Wain’s 
work, is in the right place, embroiders 
its stark and memorable pentameters 
("The wise men passed. The clever 
men appeared-") with musing gener- 
alizations in a laxer metre (“To lake 
the life of an enemy is to help him,/ a 
little, towards destroying your own. 1 ’). 
There are impressive passages in both 
Wild track ana Letters to Five Artists : 
“The Day Self contemplates the De- 
feat of Time”, the openings of “Ferns" 
and of “Music on the Water”. But the 
consciously modernist technique of 
IVHdfracfc, and its jumps in time and 
place, signalled by prose quotations 
and marginal sub-headings, suggest a 
less dexterous disciple’s wish to emu- 
late Eliot - especially when one of the 
“authorities” quoted is The Golden 
Bough. Echoes of Eliot ("liquid undid 
me"; “The poet's flesh/ is always 
divided and swallowed among whis- 
pers’’) are also heard, within a few lines 
of each other, in (lie Introductory 
Poem of Letters'to Five Artists, and the 
letters themselves, discursive tributes 
by one artist to the work of friends, are 
trndc union declarations of solidarity 
“in a tone-deaf world”, rather than 
autonomous creations made out of the 
quaTrei with oneself. 

In 1962, Wain spoke of his state of 
mind when writing, and against the 
odds completing, his novel Living In 
ihe Present. From the experience he 
had learned that “given half a chance, I 
could produce some kind of work 
simply By perseverance". If, with A.E. 

' Housman, one believes that “poetry Is 
either easy or impossible 1 '. Wain's 
words have an ominous ring, and go 
some way to explain why much of this 
volume nas the virtues of rhetoric 
rather than poetry. Concerned with the 
communication both of humane values 
and of an imaginative response to 
experience. Wain sometimes errs on 
the side of too much clarity: over-, 
insistent, he bu icon -holes the reader or 
goes on too long. Sometimes, aware ol 
tne reader over his shoulder or the 
audience in tlte hall, he grasps ambi- 
tiously for a wide screen that blurs at 
the edges. What he can do when he 
’ forgets them is apparent in many of this 
volume's short lyric poems, mostporti- 
cutetiy “This Above All is Precious and 
Remarkable", which records with sim- 
ple and penetrating truth his percep- 
• tion of life ns a pattern, made out of 
-accidents. "More, more, more, always, 
lei there be more I", Wain cries to jife at 
the end of his recent poem "My 
Name”.. By nil means, so long ns he 
sticks to the bardic identity he elects in 
that poem: not a shire horse, however 
admirable, but a flying-fish. 


Traditional treasures 


By Robert Bernard 
Martin 


JOHN WAIN (Editor): " 

Everyman’s Book of English Verse 
672pp. Dent. £8.95. ' 

0 460 64369 2 ! ■ ; ; ■, 

This fine . anthology everywhere be- 
trays the presence ot a poet who is also 
aijrltic. He has described himself as 
having conventional taste in literature, 
so tKat.lf generations have admired a 
poet, it is probable that John Wain will 
do so too. His admiration is generous, 
and he does not feel he has to dislike 
one poet because he happens also to 
lave the works of a totally different sort 
of writer. Least of all does he seem to 
seek out works that are particularly 
like his own. 

There is something inherently grace- 
less in carping at a mail’s selection of 
poems, lust as it would be impertinent 
to comment- upon his choice of wife; 
one Is hardly more, personal than the 
other. F ot that feason it -Is -a relief to: 
report tha(i there are poems in this 
long book that • ptobaoly shout'd not 
haVe been included; One- of my, own 
tests of an anthology is iheeroticverse: 
never trqst either an editor who Ip too 
fastidious to, Include it dr one: who 
spends a. great deal of -time over. It; 
Wain Is jiistrigHtVwth jt pretty tafcte in' 


bawdy, whether it be the expected 
lyrics of Donne, Cotton, and Roches- 
ter, or delightfully witty and dirty- 
minded Anon. 

What the editor claims as the chief 
innovations in the book are the transla- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon verse and the 
large number of excerpts from long 
works, in fact, there are only, some 
half-dozen translations of Deor, The ■■ 
. ^Anglo-Saxon ., 
poems (no Beowulf), but they are 
excellent, nnd they do extend the scope 
of the anthology to make it dear that 
English poetry did not begin with ; 
Langland and Chaucer, as Wain says 
other. anthologies Imply. 

The .excerpts are less convincing., 
particularly tuosi from Shakespeare a 
plays, which have beep chosen without . 
any apparently good reason, since they ■ 
are sections or scenes , ^ torn bleeding 
from their, setting, ft is trtie* as Wain 
has argued, elsewhere, . that we all 
return to favourite passages In long, 
works, but in such a case we know the- 
context; vHthout it, the render is lost 
On , the, other hand readers whq haye 
the context firmly in mind will hardly 
be interested in these snippets, 

.The publishers’ name for these; 


is not for every 


satisfactory antholos 


poetry he 


surprises thrown in by someone he 
trusts, ft could then double as a 
reference bopk and a pleasure for quiet 
reading. Wain includes many of the old 
favourites lhat one turns to automatic 
cully, almost as if checking the text, on 
the assumption that no collection can 
be complete without them. And (here 
are plenty of delights previously un- 
known, at least to me, Ills an appealing ; 
anthology, aud.mlriqr doubts one may- 
feel on a few points are to be taken as 

K sreonal beliefs' about how it might 
ave been even better. 

It la probably tempting to throw put 
a lot of the poems we all learned at 
school, in order to show ' (hat the 
standard poets are bonstderably more 
varied than we suspected /Occasionally 
Wain seems to have yielded to tempta- 
tion; liV' the Browning , section, for 
example, the only poems Included are 
“Tvo In the Campagna n j “Calfbarl- 
upon SeieboSVana ^nstaps Tyrpn*' 
nus’': surely an eccentric representa- 
tion for either old friends of Browning' 
or new acquaintances. _ \ 

' Anthologies are naturally on the side 
of the small battalions, the forica and ; 
short poems, and make ; difficulties,, 
wbeh a poet’s best works happen be 

longer than, 5ayi200|inM, It. the entire 
poem '.'is.- Printed^ it Will . be thej 
expense of briefer ^ works by other pofcw: 
that may be better poems. The amount: 
of. space -WRin. allots -to, Individual 
Writer's is not necdssaifiiyhjs measiuraof 
thelf worth, 1 but comparative fjgpres- 


give some curious results. Christina 
ROssetli is admittedly a great poet 
whose works are in constant danger of 
being neglected,, but it is difficult to 
believe mat calling attention to her 
deserves almost as much room as 
Hardy, Hopkins, Swinburne,’ Mere-, 
dith.aqd D.G. Rossettiliave together. 
No amount of Dopne’s poetry is tod 
; 'much fdr;ne> but is he worth'as.muny 
pages as the total occupied by Blake, , 
Keats, and Yeats? Crashhw has some 
eight pages to himself, as many as 
Sidney, Greville, Lyly, Wyatt, nnd 
George Herbert share.' Is Betjeman 
twice as important as Wilfred Owe nor 
Edward Thomas apd: worth. four of 
; Stevie Smith? Ebetiezej' EUiott is made 
■ to seem more Important than Love- 
.'Idce - Rochester; dr Collins (“Ebenezer 
Who7”, you may will ask. He was .the : 

, Cdrn'-ldw Rhymer, and much better,. 
J thftq l remember from reading him as : 
, pKuridergraduate, but he probably bps' 
undue; space in ^ch competition). ^ , 

.. .Perhaps; John Wain did hot have; 
time to ; re-read the. poerns before 
writing the preface.: for the ’Tyrian 
trade rwho undoes hb corijeq bale j on 
an Atlantic beach’in Spain before an 


But this Is to cavil at a real treasure 
house, reminding us of the breadth and 
richness of poetry written by English- 
men (and a few Scots, Irishmen, 
Welshmen, and Americans as well). 
The book is a pleasing object, Well 
bound and handsomely printed, which 
is important; since ft will he around for 
a long time in thq, normal, course of . 
events: . But -’anathema pn whoever 
decided to do away with’ a table of 
contents, which is more important in 
this kind of book than in almost any 
other. As it Is, half the usefulness and 
pleasure in rummaging through the 
contents in anticipation Is gone. If 
space was at a premium, thirteen pages, 
of Thomas Hood . could have been 
shortened considerably without spoil- 
ing the balance of the- selections. 


Ths, Swart. ’end,; it tis the Inhospitable : 
• coast Of Britain ; where. be ; Is said , to 
l iirtilfe 1 Ms bundles; w # bfc Were an . 
. Itiperaht rqg veador.Mwking his waft* 


study of the Bri(l£h-hqrd Modernist 
painter and poet who died in 1966; 
The author characterizes her "ejicqn- 
Ijonal beauty, cerebral disposition 
and' cosortibpolitan background", aqd 
catalogues her. notabie friends' and 
contemporaries, who included James ‘ 
Joyce; Gertrude Stfiiri ’ . Maiiahne 


English 


to ’a group of sby. SpanUh- waltets. fir faithfully reproducing her typog- 
. Brighton. ' . v raphlc&l. experiments. - . . 
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SOCIAL HISTORY AND MEMOIRS 


Waterhouse’s cathedral 


In; out; in; out 


' 1 ihadra. This account is followed by original script. In one way I regret this, ■ - ■= ? prisoners and fugitives durum that 

By Wilfrid Blunt the history of the development of the and I hope that the full text will be nmm n . . „ . . - era. By a neat coincidence u\ 

J collections down to the Second bound and preserved in the museum’s *»y KODCrt HmSD&Ild low prisoner O’Brien wrote hiJ 

_ ■— g World War and its aftermath (1949). library. But, personally, 1 would also — own much longer autobiographic^] 

WILLIAM T. STEARNi ]? en coni L cs * detailed appraisal of welcome a much abridged version for ANTONY BRETT-JAMES (Editor)- account, and published it in 18 m 

The Natural History Museum nl South ,he g cneral reader - Escape from the French Only the last quarter tells o[ 

KensInRion entomology, palaeontology (forme?!y The eighty-eight half-tone illusfra- Captain Hewson's Narrative IhlTtwo men met**' BitSe whS 

£,5 ‘ ffiWi JKtK-Mfiti SSSBSiSdfS3fJ?l£ IStJES;. 2 &. s,ough,on/ S3? 

sss=ss=a pageSi important though they distinguished^ men associated over o 340 26240 and been rernm.irert LiZ 


This scholarly and erudite work is a 
triumphant achievement 1 , a worthy 
tribute an the occasion of the cente- 
nary of the opening of Waterhouse's 
“Temple of Nature’ , built to house 
the collections of the British Museum 
(Natural History), as it is still offi- 
cially called. To the public it is “The 
Natural History Museum", and Wil- 
liam T. Stcarn devotes, paulm, some 


SK; KE™, ..d the “ — 

I lam T. Stcarn devotes, passim, some 1 imagine that few people would 

two thousand words to a discussion challenge the assertion that Professor 


departments — those of zoology, _ ““P® the French 

entomology, palaeontology (formerly The eighty-eight half-tone illustra- Captain Hewson s Narrative 

geology), mineralogy and botany, d° ns are . perhaps, rather weighted in 192pp. Hodder and Stoughton/ 

and of its library services. These 170 favour of photographs of some of the Webb and Bower. £8.95. 

pages, important though they distinguished men associated over 0 340 26240 

undoubtedly arc, are perhaps the years with the museum, though I 

most taxing to the non-specialist would not wish to forgo the head of „ ran . . „ Xifail . „ 4iiicnn .. . 

reader. The fifth und final parti written ? lr ^ win ^ Lankestcr, described t |? P n a * tiv ^^ 

jointly bvA P Coleman and H W m the aptly named magazine, the narrat| ve of nis imprisonment 

^ CmdU Friend, as ; Jd lie a *“» ° f 

over the oast thirty vears. and the “new benevolent biscuit- tin . But there are [ acts • His naval courtesy title is 
look” which has-been given - not a,so man y valuable and often enter- jjj e blt of yarnrsh visible since 

invariably in the best of taste - to make taming line illustrations in the text, gj SmteMnt Hb^acJS 

the exhibits more palatable. wh,ch leaven ,he whole and are Jj“ Lieutenant. His factual 

. . . admirably chosen. To take but one itJh-HHSFfiy® R enu J ne , sus - 

1 imagine that few people would example. E. H. Shepard’s drawing P anse and sincerity, must be view- 


of its name. 


Steam is the most disting 
British scholar in the fic 


uished living 
Id of natural 


of two children in Punch (April I 
1929), captioned: 


ed against the background of the 
Napoleonic wars, which began in 
1793 and (interrupted by the 
Treaty of Amiens in 1802) dragged 
on until 1815, when Waterloo 


He \ , ‘ W , 1 ’ e F. < : do animals 8° when Treaty of Amiens in 1802) dragged 
they die? on until 1815, when Watenoo 

She. “All good animals go to ended them for good, 
heaven, but the bad ones go to . . . . , . .. 

the Natural History Museum”. f n . In ?5 1 “l, hewson had 

enlisted in 1796. Taken prisoner 
I can add the name of only one on shore near Brest In 1B03 he 


-rt. „ ■ ■ .* ^ _ n | ill ,_| l;* uiimii nbiiuini in iiiv uwiv wi nniuiui llttl . ... , * • nuu limciiuutcu UY IUC 

pie origins of " a J™. JS flg history. His learning is both deep and Where do animals go when Treaty of Amiens in 1802) dragged 

collection long predate the building witle / aild he fl i so possesses a quality ‘hey die?" j , on until 1815, when WateiToo 

w ‘ llc h/ UJW hDuses it. to ti|® tost port no i always associated with scientists: a She. All good animals go to ended them for good, 
of his book Professor Meant jj vc i v 0 r humour if he has a heaven, but the bad ones go to . . . . , . TT . . 

describes "the Bloomsbury Year*: fault u1s^a?sinM% knows so much the Natural History Museum". f n . In f5 Jad, Hewson had 

1753-1880”, when Sir Hons Sloanc’s ™ ul1 ’ 7 enlisted in 1796. Taken prisoner 

"knick knackatory” (as Thomas i)Sn Kmc onhem mav u 1 c , an add A e name oC one on shorc "ear Brest In 1*03 he 

Hcame dubbed It) was still physically S/£”u22 ™ benefactor of the museum who gets was marched to the fortress prison 
attached to the collections now r desire or deserve. Hie Natural no mention In Stearn s book: that of of Verdun. In his narrative he 
knowli as the British Museum. Even Dou «)“’ who P resenle . d thc recalls the "wanton severity" of his 

after the transference to South Ken- “Wta with many specimens captors and their countrymen, when 

sington, the umbilical cord was never fg" f k eacer £ share alrnlilt all 0,0 skul! and skin of a Fin- "we could not extort that smile, 

to be wholly severed. nish freshwater seal, “received with which more than half feeds the 

_ ... .... of them with us. Yet now perfect Is me effusive thanks bv Dr Albert hungry." Five vears later he and a 

The erection of the present build- compact verdict on the achievement of GOnther". Douglas’s visits ended fellow prisoner escaoed and headed 
ing wns a part of Prince Albert’s Francis Walker, author of sixty-eight abnipdy m 1915 , when he was for the P Mediterranean but were 

great project to convert a large area little volumes dealing with insects, arrested for picking up a boy there reca n l u rert Zr lnLZ wl 

of South Kensington into an ’ Alber- “whose catalogues impress the urnniti- and remandeS in ofstoSy for a week. was P now sent to^he^ formidable 

topo b”: a vast museum complex aled by their volume and appal the Releasc d finally on bail he fled the fortreH. mthi J TK? “55 


UL ouuih Miomsum wnine caiiiiugucs impi»a uw uiuiuii- and remanded n custody tor a week, was now . sent to the formidable 

topolis': a vast museum compfox aled by their volume and anpal the Released finally on bail he fled the fortrenat Stab* not hr toTthl 
-wortiiv of he metropohs of the initiated by their content"! The book country, not to return until twenty- Rhine ^lf time he waited onl5 
British Empuc. Stearn discusses m runs to over four hundred pages; but I six yeare later; but to this little m&- sLx weeks to escaoe ioined bJ 
detail Waterhouses fantastic am informed that because of the coslof adventure the world is indebted for Donat O’Brien Tnd two othe? 
“cathedral" which, thanks to a recent publishing today its author was obliged __ amon „ other lhinas _ Aloiie . r° nai u “ nen ™ J e 

facelift, we can now see amiin in all to cut some 70,00(J words -- the lenpth author’s favourite among hb own heTded eaS c^td the“ hfne aS 
the pristine beauty of its pastel of a fairly substantial novel - from his books. 


Boosting the bluestockings 


the Black Forest, skulked through 
Bavaria (dangerous as an ally of 
Napoleon), and reached Austria 
ana freedom. His heroic and crafty 


and freedom. His heroic and crafty 
odyssey ended at Trieste, where he 
rejoined the Royal Navy. 

At his commander’s suggestion 


By Gillian Sutherland 


JOAN N. BURSTYNi 


contain much that is of interest, parti 
cularly in the coverage of the content 


also a fear that the marriages of more than the lieutenancy earned 
educated women would prove un- before his capture. Unpublished 

CFuhlp 11 Than “onm.tfnap th... Until IU1IV U^ivinn’o tnlp nf aH.inp 


OBrien calls "the Mansion 0 f 
Tears”, he had already escaped 
and been recaptured twice. Hh 
account is more artful and circums- 
tantial. For example, the herb soun 
served to prisoners is described as 
though for a recipe by Della Smith 
or Julia Child. 

Hewson’s intimate narrative 
reflects his religious character jnd 
his British (not Jtfsh) patriotism. 
He frequently thanks God for his 

f lood luck but blames circumstances 
or his misfortunes. When he sees 
the beautiful spires and domes of 
Salzburg, on the threshold of his 
freedom, he remarks: "surely this 
must be old England was the first 
thought in our minds, but the 
guard of Soldiers around us turned 
U 9 from our reverie.” Many yean 
later, when he contributed a sketch 
to a biographical dictionary, he cal- 
led his flight "miraculous", and 
remembered that as a prisoner he 
had "undergone all the sufferings 
that tyranny could suggest and 
barbarity enforce," The actual 
details are vividly, set down in his 
narrative. 

In Bpite of (or perhaps because 
of) its brevity, the editor has 
embellished it with an inordinate 
number of large illustrations of all 
kinds, including portraits (except 
Hewson’s, which presumably does 
not exist). In his introduction -he 
sketches the Napoleonic bad- 
ground in clumsy fashion, and tells 
us more about the Hewson family 
and its genealogy than we need to 
know. He does not tell us what 
Hewson did between his leaving 
the navy in 1815 and his marriage 
in 1830. He fails to expand name 
abbreviations (Ino.. Chas., Thos.) 
or to 'explain the mention of 1842 
(page 60 ) in a manuscript written 


VldorlBn Education and the Ideal of P 01 ?#, P® ri ° dic,] literature. But far stable " Then “sometimes these u «til now, Hewson’s tale of adven- 

Womanho^- ^ “ too little of this gets through to the text, fears were discussed openly; more turous escape makes a valuable 

•10c it , rune except in the chapter on doctors’ often women were praised for whatev- addition to the literature of British 

lojpp, LTOOm Helm. All. “5. nHsliiH»a mii/tk r%€ hiIiIkIi oltviiiJ.. — ..... 1— 1 -J*t- *L. - 0 

0 7099 0139 9 


attitudes, much of which has already er was in keeping with the ideal of 
befcn published in article form. With womanhood^ thus dissuading them 


In 1809. He also fails to explain 
how Hewson could have enlisted as 
Able Seaman when less than ten 
years old. In conclusion he lists , a 
brief, useful bibliography. 


. „ , , . 4l . this exception, her descriptions both of from wanting to participate in the 

Joan Burslyn s intention is first to Victorian education and of the "Ideal affairs of this world.” She later re- 
delineate the Victorian Ideal of of Womanhood” are constructs un- marks, “Although the general litera- 
Womanhood , then to sltow how Ihe anchored by time, place or authorship, ture did not often raise issues of R-. n . , 

Zrir'W" Ration of f , # , economic theory, authors expected B y Nest a Roberts 

women challenged this, and finally to Clergymen, for example, get much that the assumptions discussed below — 1 1 

show «ow. the defence of the ideal less sharply 'forced land precise at ten- wer e shared by their, readers." With MARY maclane, 

affected the forms and Institutions of tlon than doctors. She writes, "some oreat relief we encounter a rpal ™>r -7^5 MAC “ AN ®' 
hlahor education os they actually de- clergymen supported the foundation of fbn, Elizabeth Barrett, writing^to J he Story of Mary Maclai 
yeloped. To see the movement for the women’s colleges in Oxford and Cam- Robert Bmwnino fn 1 R 4 S «ThAr? ir ! Herself 


Breakout from Butte 


The Story of Mary Madane 
By Herself 


yeiopea. i u see ine moveqem tor tne women s colleges in uxiora ana uam- Robert Brownina in 1845 "There it n 3 “ C,3CI ‘ 
higher education of women in the bridge" - although "most clergymen” natural inferiority of mind In women 322 PP- Cape- JE6.’50. 
nineteenth ceptury primarily in these took a contrary view. This hardlydoes . But Professor Burclvn has tH 0 224 01923 6 

terms is to ask questions of more justice to a complex situation. Those . add, ’’FewoeoDle in the first decade-; of 1 a — 

interest to the feminist in tlie twentieth ' working on women’s higher education the nineteenth century challenged this To he nineteen to h* of «« • 
century than to the historian of the - in London from the end of the 1840s analyris " tnd m 
nineteenth century and Professor Bur- as well aU in Oxford end Cambridge world wherelhe nrincTnal actorsare' 

StVhTeutt fortMhrough 3 th^ de^^^e^tle 1 ^ “A® 

Kei? ( 5u mbe?s? U an 0 d ^ItKT'pre" Rea^^-^ys^it I^l 0 C ° nfr ° n,S ^ my rereTroSed " 16 porterhSu^ 

hatSjlikelytom ^ ° n th J fortybeforew^LveMhS 

oorarv social criticism early students It Is incrcasinfflv education of women were many and at, e wrote this, her first book,, it is I0 uy oeiore we discover tnat 

^ .. ..k clear thatUnltarian various. Beside Elizabeth Barrett we Indeed. The public diary of a young £ beforeher time, too.in writing of the 

GHMNmalMeniedttaittte of "JS* ■* Sydney Smith, in 1810, ™SL' * H “ a p ^ ta, . ntad parac of wo “ an ' „ 


all are perfectly in keeping. She knew 
the pangs ofrcmvamierei too, its object 
hor former high school literature 
teacher, who recognized her quality 
and encouraged and inspired her. 

What is untypical is a certain spare 
directness in her prose at its best and an 
appreciation of material consolations 
which seldom belongs to youth. ”1 have 
eaten ray dinner", one entry opens. “I 
havo had, among other things, fine, 
rare-broiled porterhouse steak from 
Omaha and some fresh, green young 
onions from California. ... I need oof 
be in , complete despair ... the world 


Englishman J . , 


itj^hon: for granted " tijai ™tu««he Ufa of which you have 

, -some ! at scl fool, sqmo vlde imndrtant cldS to the role of. ’St^ng-to ode sex ;to ; to'-tK '(JflTOfflTffunr 

orld, and ‘has a zeal; for; ’Saffl .dSSSm ■^yorOcom EUpt:fo,.1856,;? ; A a “urafo^ 


the nuraoryi-aotneiat.Bclibol, sqmo' ^do 
from the world, and tins a zeal; for' 
them, ■ because they are his own; 0 fa 
f 09101". men, kt ; least,' exercise a the 
judgment upon them and prove s < vn 
them by n rule. Ho does,qOt care to c ig T i! 
do so, but he takes thorn as he fijids' . Mon 
them, whether (hey fit .together or 5t5ec 
not-, and makes light of the incon- $ Qn 


r: George Eliot: in ,1856, V.A ^ro to PengeinrrmOireacdunite. 

• oT a liberal fn SgemSa in EnSand°in ^ llur?d woman, like a really LS?io!^ V S. 8p<?lcei1 for th ^ m “P :td 

9 the 186Qs and l^Os. Professor But- •Pan. is all the aim pi ec and the *®2 l ® n s f°P" 

® fifvn. hnwflDR)- onfle ffi . tVint less obloislve for the knowledge". We y carnin 8 anti sfertedp&rticipatlne. 


‘"r women could not. be ore 

grulty, and thinks IL a : proof of : admission to universities^ 


women could rtbt be ordained, their ^h.ruV 
admission to universities wobld even- 


commdii-senie, good sense, Mrong rthllyThalfenw . the toldleciual stiu^rfs ot Hofoen Caulfield 

shrewd sense, fo do so,.-'. K t ^ 1 

It see'mS unlikely that these’, Irritating remarking only that "the threat women ■ I™! ^ a „ i ' a .selfpoitr 

habits are confined to one >bx, or, posed to^ clerical power! was' rarely ;r 8 fl ‘'J n 9J e su ^L' 5 jW 9 S 4 fflrting with ner c 


habits are confined t 
indeed, v (d One i^atipi 
comments may serve t 
historian' ofideas arid 
yidunls 1 belief-systems 
dOm internally cortgis 
constructs, Often they 
more bosilyln ter mu of 
: jflrtytHjtig^jBei •Pe<?pti 
1 ided4;'A^cf jdeala; ;; ? I 

Unfortunately!: 


much of Mdb Mafr- 
rayal Is pfedlctable, 


tire confined to one .sex, or, pQsed tO' clerical power! was farely ’•BjShSJEH £ iE?£«^ b n?^^W ng ,^^ er ^hvlctionbf heroVvn 
, to one Rationality; nuathe mentioned in public”. * t BI ?i Profess<fr BQrs^iv»^que ifopcwtaqce and editaihty of her 

:ntiJ may serve as a text for. the /; ,i I11D ] V W !jt not - do If lha w0uld have us _ be| l eve ‘ , ,' own geolus 7 does not piake the picture 

1.1V , ?^ aa and 'attitudes. Indl- Itikloriai? cannot idenSft sneclfic oeo.-. I youprtl who 


The author spent' her ‘‘good gold 
money" on getting out of Butte with all 

with brief intervals in London ana 
Paris. Before her death, afthe age of 
forty-eight, she published three other : 
books, 'Desides starring ■ in an early . 
Hollywood film about the 1 men who 
had made love to her. The second of 
them, My Friend Annabel Lee, cast in 
the form Of conversations with a small 
porcelain figure of a Japanese woman, 
sounds as iflt might be worth resurrect- 
fog; In this a prospect for - Virago? 

The text of the second Hanes Lee - ' 
tore, “The HjStorv Of, BoOks^ as a 
Field of Study" by G. Thomasl Tim- 
selle waS_published in the TLS on 
Jpifo> 5.', The'.fjrat lectofo. by Ruth 
Mqrtjttierr H A Portrait of the 'Author > 
to ; Sfotoenth-Cerituxy Frah«l” 1 has 
just appeared hi ; parripHlet 'form apo 
is. Available from Rato Book Collec* 
Hon. -Wilsbrt IMhi-am .024-' A; ‘ Uni- 
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Between warrior and devil 


By Peter Holland 

JULIE HAN KEY (Editor): 

Richard III 
William Shakespeare 
266pp. Junction Books: Plays in 
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were details of Kean’s playing of 
the scene with Ophelia, in particu- 
lar, that he could not condone. 
But, his review continued. 


compares different performances details of entrances and exits or italic). based on ideas from 
with the obsession of the theatre other stage directions, arc impor- Shakespeare (marked with un apos- 
addict or the more respectable tam for documenting the play's I raphe) and wholly Cibber's (in 

aims of teacher or student, this stage history. It would have been roman). When Stanley gives the 

edition is one of the most exciting better to plump for one of the crown to Richmond, Shakespeare’s 

books to have been published for a early texts throughout and annotate text reads. 

considerable lime. with the significant changes. Courageous Richmond, welt hast 

Not all the problems have been For the major problem is that 1 1,0,1 “‘JM " 11 *^ ec - 

solved, however. I doubt if the edi- the text in the theatre is not In {:«. hcr ®- l **' s [°' 1E usur I«U rtiyaiiy 

tion will usually be read by people the least stable. Ms Hankey is Froin ,hc dead ,cm P lcs ot ,h “ r g‘^ y 

who have never read the play good at marking cuts in the nlay- ^ j plucked off to grace thy 

before - in fact, the occasionally mg texts and some of Ihe local brows withal: 

low standard of textual editing and variations (though the cuts could wear it, enjoy it. and make much 
glossing would make that desirable, have been usefully tabulated). But of it. 

Obviously, the edition will be used In 1700 Colley Cibber adapted the Cibber adjusts the first line, adds 


considerable time. with the significant changes. 

Not all the problems have been For the major problem is that 


nui an me uiuuicma nave ullii i ui me iiiaj^n uiuuibm w himi ... .. -n ■ 

solved, however I doubt if the edi- the text in the theatre is not in Lo. here, this ong usurped royally the sheer power of vrtlamy in the 

tion will usually be read by people the least stable. Ms Hankey is Fro,n ,hc dead ,cm P 1cs of ,h “ S?'?* Performance of George Frederick 

who have never read the play good at marking cuts in the nlay- Havc x picked off to grace ihy foe^vii fe KeaS Cd 

before - in fact, the occasionally mg texts and some of the local brows withal: Rich«rri ^ 

low standard of textual editing and variations (though the cuts could Wear it, enjoy it. and make much rvc.^^ir ; r, 

glossing would make that desirable, have been usefully tabulated). But of it. Pg® “ ,n J°" w ‘ olm sperform- 

Obviously, the edition will be used In 1700 Colley Cibber adapted the o bbcr ad j U5ls , he first line, adds Sfown a.id an cxceedTnglv daiTaerous 

for its notes rather than its text, play extensively and his version some new sentiments about divine anima!?^ 

To have the notes printed in tradi- became, substantively, the only ver- justice and mangles the rest to C ssptoeror UiKivadze s 

tional note-size type-face maintains sion of the play U9ed in perfor- produce '' 

the iraditionul relationship of text manccs until at least 1821. when Vicb)rU)lti R lc ht„und well hast ihnu Again and again the argument 

to annotation that an edition like Macready attempted unsuccessfully Maurkm nc*moM Hankey maps out in defia- 

this effectivelv alms to reverse, to restore Shakespeare s text. It _ And see, the just reward that ing the different versions in her 


soldier of the last act to dominate, 
encouraging the audience to sym- 
pathize in a way that was fascinatingly 
new. Kemble emphasized the part’s 
royally and inner nobility (thougn l‘m 
not sure how he managed to find any) 
because that was how he played any 
king. His approach had to contend with 


the traditionul relationship of text manccs until at least 1821, when 


coming back after he has gone to the reticent anoutine sources ot ner «niury mm »«.- u 5C u. » *h. u , 
extremity of Ihe stage, from a pang information. The reader needs lo text became the norm and bits of 
uf parting tenderness to press bis lips be told more, particularly about Cibber s version still turn up as 
to OnheRa's hand It was the unpublished material, including the late as Oliviers film version of the 
finest commentary tliat wns ever nature and location of the various play in 1955 (incidentally Ms Han- 
made on Shukespeare. It explained prompt-books consulted. She has key has disappointingly little to say 
the character at once (as lie meant obviously not consulted all of the about this or any of he other 
j t j 92 prompt-books listed in Shat- screen versions). It is Cibber, not 


_. ; ‘ ' ' . , . , luck’s catalogue but it would help Shakespeare, who was responsible 

The passage is notonous or famous |0 know wb {J. b ones sbe bas seen . f or the play’s second-best-known 
according to your taste: notorious Sometimes she seems to have pas- line, “Off with his head. So much 


Heaven has sent thee. 
'Among the glorious spoils of Bos- 
wnrlh field, 

'Wc'vc found the crown, which now 
in right is thine: 

■Tis doubly thine by conquest and 
by choice. 

'Long live Henry the Seventh, King 
of England. 

It may be rubbish but it was ver 


Again and again the argument 
that Ms Hankey maps out in defin- 
ing the different versions in her 
introduction is beautifully sustained 
and enhanced in Ihe detailed anno- 
tation of the (ext itself. In the final 
battle, for instance, Ian Holm wan- 
dered round the stage in huge and 
heavy armour, clutching an enorm- 
ous sword as tall as himself, while 
the lightly-armoured Richmond 
darted round him. From within 


if you hold that stage-business is sed Qver somc uscful 50 ^ of for Buckingham". detail about it. Another c 

necessarily grossly inferior to cnti- j n f nrm ntion or analysis too ranidlv- , - . ... . . extracts in the appends 

cal opinion; famous if you find, ? or Snce have P ito’ . °S cr began f ? ,s P la * *J ,h a have made a great Seal < 

even in such an outrageously ““W* .LrLf Z sizeable part of J Henry VI and ence ; 

staBcy gesture, something genuinely P r °ved her study of the play be- i n t ers p Crsw j the play proper with a 

illuminating. Yet the passage (s tween ^jbber and Kean by better f cw otbef borrowings uom else- Richard III is primarily a 

rarely treated as “commentaiy” at ““ ,a l2. where in Shakespeare as well as play. Occasionally Margaret 


it may oe ruooisn out u was very ni-j.--.H- u D i ma , " 

popular, long-lasting rubbish and Ms * if 'SSf fSpninf ^h 

Hankey docs not give us much “JL ™ d of a ?i T ? 1 

Another muple of R “ c ^™ s m whL RlchS Lbbe" 


,l. „„„„„ j. tuumuo. tt lien Riciiiuunu mhddcu 

h.vc'madc 'of £ Ncbwd th. visor (. detail 

nave, made a great deal of differ- Ms Hankey orall o the audience 

was both nomfied at the killing 
Richard III is primarily a one-man and relieved that the threat 
play. Occasionally Margaret has man- Richard posed was finally destroyed 
aged tomake some sort of impact; once and stamped out. Olivier’s death- 
or twice Buckingham has succeeded in throes were lengthy and convulsive, 
being noticed. But Richard dominates Chkivadze fought his Richmond 
the stage, particularly in Cibber's through holes in n map of Eng- 


there is any shortage of discussions 
of Hamlet's character as, In Haz- 
litt's words, "one of disappointed 
hope, of bitter regret, of affection 
suspended, not obliterated, by the 
distractions of the scene around 
him", but it rarely crosses most 
editors’ minds to annotate their 
text in this way, let alone to allow 


The problem of the text itself and still has place for seven new the stage, particularly in Cibber's through holes in n map of Eng- 
does matter, though. The edition is soliloquies. But Ms Hankey gives version where he has 40 per cent of the ,a nd. Kean s Richard was a long 

based on the old Cambridge text, the reader no chance to sample the lines. Julie Hankey’s introduction ele- time dying; when he had dropped 

which is by now thoroughly out- main body of Cibber’s text and in gantly charts the oscillations in the way Ms sword, he fought on with his 

of-date and frequently uotrustwor- particular to see the curious Richard has been presented between Rsts, finally gnashing his teeth at 

thy. Ms Hankey substitutes a con- scrupulousness on Cibber’s part in the apparent polarities of noble war- Richmond as he had his last words 
siderable number of readings from distinguishing between speeches rior and outright devil. Garrick a " d t h f n blinked and rolled onto 
the Folio text for the Q1 readings entirely Shakespeare’s (printed in allowed the image of Richard as the Ms back to die. Hazlitt saw all this 


E referred by the Cambridge editors 
ut never indicates (as indeed 


Kean's action to make the point would be inappropriate given the 
for them. purpose of her edition) where the 

....... changes have been made. The 

Tjfre “ an ? thCr M Si , de J l ° thC result is an edition that Is awk- 
problem. Theatre historians are wart j| y eclectic. It obviously matters 
efficient at accumulating vast far for Rlchard /// than it 
hoards of information about the f or , 8 ay, Lear or Hamlet but 

way a particular part has been it ^judes any theatrical differ- 
played between Burbage and enc<J between the Wo texl8 . if qi 
O livier, without usually being able lg j n d C ed a memorial reconstruction 

t0 i that .* Ilfo f U nat, °“ by some of the actors, as Ms Hon- 

might be used to consider the role ^ 8eert is to accept, or If it repre- 
ilself. Of course, stage histories t version used on tour, as 
I' SL dJfin has a,SO beC0 tiien the 

l tiZoy oi chan *“ ln lan * ua8C ’ M wetl a * 

stage convention; but the play itself 

is buried under the pressure of the 

linear chronology of its perfor- T) _ i.__ 

mance history. There are fine indl- . r“\ Qll' 

vidual examples df this sort of his- ^ L VV V'XxJ.A 

torical study (Rosenberg on Othello or 

Bartholomeusz on Macbeth) but oniy ■ — = 

K !en i&a.te JT* Z By Stanley Wells 

account of the play scene by scene, — gag 5gSSE5}3B BES S 

speech by speech. The foolhardy eleanqr ProsseR: , . . 









and then blinked and rolled onto 
his back to die. Hazlitt saw all this 
us the struggle of “some helpless 
infant", just as The Times 
described Ian Holnf as “crooning 
to himself like a baby" ISO years 
later. Was this pantomlne of 
Kean’s really capable' of being 
praised by Leigh Hunt for "the 
beauty and fidelity of his dying 
scenes”? 

Reading stage histories is usually a 
frustrating occupation. The book falls 
either to tell you enough about any one 

S itacice or enaugn about the play. 

g Ms Hankey’s edition is a 
ihoropgnly rewarding experience. I 
look forward eagerly to .the sub- 
sequent volumes in the series. 


Between quarto and Folio 


attempt to include nearly every- , . ' 

thing has made Ms studies larger Shakespeare s Anonymous 
and larger, more and more likely Scribe and ^Compositor in 
to remain unread. 800 pages on Text of 2 Henry IV 
Macbeth Is both gargantuan and 219pp. Stanford Univen 
self-defeating • and he has still to gig 
tackle Hamlet. ' 0 8047 1033 3 


quarto and, for the added passages, and to reduce them from three to hove been more creatively employed; 
the manuscript from which It had two. She admits that the changes and another alteration, from . the 
been printed. ’’ “make a certain amount of sense, quartos giyo them repose, / To the 

_ ■ , . , . ....... though one cannot bo at all sure that wet season (in the Kipgs speech 

The question is important because ^ is- that of Shakespeare", oh sleep, 3. lid-?), to the. Folio's 

of the S But at least it is that of a man of the “give thy repose / To the wet sea- 

been supposed that some of ttem are thealr _ w hereas to general she sees boy", which she regards; as an 
corrections, or " v ^ sl ^j in the scribe l 'n total lack of dramatic “unsatisfying correction*!, seems to 

M&v . «e. It "0< a r-iorata, then; a 


Julie iHankey's Edition of Hlehard. ■ v . . ■ , : • ■; . 

Ill is • a ; bHUfant, solu(ion..t^*both , ~Justif^atf<ift J fbr^ WfTOfe BOQ 
problems, ti is the first of a series text of 2 Henry IV can be 
of "plays in performance" .(A Mid- Fredson Bowers’s statement, 
iitmmer Night's Dream, • The Shakespearean texts tHIs, . 

Alchemist, Macbeth and Malfi are with Othello ^ seems to pro 
promised). There is a substantial most .difficult problem ab 
introduction detailing the stage his- nature of the printers' cop) 
tory chronologically, followed, by a Folio". The play had appea 
text of the play with ■ extensive . quarto, deriving from Shaki 
annotation of toe who-did-what- .foul papers,: in 1600. This 
how-and-when variety. Any glossing exists 1 to , two states, one.. 


hakespeare’s Anonymous Editors been supposed ttat some 01 twin are theatre, whereas to generaUhe sees ' boy”, which she regards; as an 

cribe and Compos tor in the Folio corrections. or r^esent rcvisions, j ^ scribe “a total lack of dramatic “unsatisfying correction" , seems to 
ext of “2 Henry IV” made perhaps during r^eareate, mid _ me, if not a restoration, then a 

io«« qmnfnrH Tlniverxiiv Press 80 sh ° u i d bc e J rof ® ss o r ■ ■ ' master-sfroke of Invention; • 

JJffi’ Stanford University . Press. p r05scr does not concur. She states . DiscU 8 S i on of th c' practical prab- ; ' 

1$Q47 1033 3 ■ h ® r ^elusion, lems faced' by. the Folio compositors The likelihood that the- scribe had 

*U47 - -i-— ar g u to? nt, 1 “L provides & fascfoatlhg application of access to an authoritatively revised 


sxteorive . quarto, deriving from Shakespeare’s ! n tha bavt to be r ;cdmbletely persuaded of undertaken specifically for the Folio, 

lld-what- . foul papers,: in 1600. This edition KSSJ? . , t . r to^.? ri ^' iervi ^ ■ • the .basic hypothesis before attribut- the scribe's situation appears to have 

glossing exlsts ifo ,two itates. one^of them^ ■ .ratios copy. . ' '.‘ j big dJch:adaitlons and omisiioiw to been slmHar. ■ . . 

prorides' rectifying the omission of q- -setae So' she sets out to prove that all. the compositor . 1 In the Absence of . ' , • : . ■ . '•? >• • 

i.' /« c.iu .uli ...b.«L .t. iMibif. kiKfa' ^i'li tk<> ecleclicism is thc, only ' PmfeMnr Prosser ^ ludd study. reo- 


of the type that normally provides > rectifying the omission of z- -setae So' she sets put to prove that ail tjie compositor ... , ■ . • . . 

the staple diet of footnotes is’ role- (3.1), The Folk) adds eight substan- - the Folio’s changes, othef , than the such certainty, ecleclicism is the, only Prpfessor Prpa.w s lurid stody rep- ; 

gated to a brief apbendbe., There tlal passages' generally^ agreed to have stated additionser^likely to have possible course. ' resents iln jls.detaua a rea) advance in . • 

ate eight pages of plate? and the been tifellberately omitted from, the beta ma 8 e by the serfoe or tiie Folfo- ; understanding of the lexrof Z Henry 

soliloquies from Cibber’s adaptation . quarto., ft .• also makes numerous compositors. Scribal . freedorh ' With . Similarly with alterations sup-' /V,(whlchat ts^ sad. to leapt that, after 
of the -'play (of which more anon), minor alterations; mtay., of , them stage directions Is evident elsewhere pqsedly made : by the scribe. Many . au thb effort, she does notcon^wpir 
The result is a volume' that is both .Jiterary sophistications. Most.scholars '. in the FoJio fo ; tfib ..work pf , Ralph . changes are undoubtedly. hb. But the a.gopd.playjn its owm rigtir J . H ad . 

Irtforiitative! and '•immensely enjoy-- agree that the Folio was printed from Crane, and can cettalnlV Obliterate author’s ; admission that There are she proved her _we Myond-aoupt, 
able. My copy 'is already covered a transcript made in part froth the authorial Intention, Professor grosser "three; improvements 'tbat cannot be the duficitity ana ihe responglblllty on 
with notes, about produbnon details quarto'. TneJ basic question to which amply demonstrates that the Folio readily . 1 ,attributed ; [ tp. i.tne • kcrlbe 1 th®- • ? to 8 *, would hayejbeen 


does not convince foe that in th i ; las' t 

performances where I have been promptbook, or on Intermediary scene the scribe would have bad ebnius'* ; ' a , chartge QOranwng these wnCT e eqitoiiaM^ u oi^pmamount • 
sorry to see her usually judicious transcript Which might have formed reason to extaed his brief So for as to three, toe gdduton, ofthepbrase |pF°f ttd «raodwhita demonstrate , 
choice of detail mbs something I the bash of One - or whether he give the designation “Grooms” to ‘'The ‘ i 

found significant. Foe anyone who had befotc him only a copy of the toe quarto’s "strewers of rushes*’, -ppstuUt^ a stirlbe’wbdse tlfoo might Cept Of definUiveoess is a mirage; . .. 


found significant. For anyone who had befotc him only a copy of the toe quarto’s r ‘strewers of rushes", ppsfuiatqs 


j. 
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Probing the paliotto 


By John Beckwith 

ROBERT P. BERGMAN: 

The Salerno Ivories 

Ars Sacra from Medieval Amalfi 

268pp. Harvard University Press. 

122.50. 
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Amalfi, so superbly situated on the 
slopes 'of the Lutlari Mountains rising 
from the Gulf of Salerno, although 
mentioned in a letter of Pope Gregory I 
in 5%, did not reach its hey-day until 
the tenth century. By this time it had 
freed itself from the Duchy of Naples 
and from I lie dominion of the Lom- 
bards. hut wisely it always acknow- 
ledged a kind of suzerainty under the 
Byznntinc emperors. From the ninth (ci 
the eleventh centurv Amalfi tun politic- 
al lenders and members of the nobility 
often received titles nr honours confer- 
red by the emperor and maintained 
quite un establishment in Constantino- 
ple. Pantnlcono. son of Maurus of 
Amnlfi, lind a large house there; two 
man ust ic foundations served the needs 
of the large merchant community in the 
city. Commerce was the dominant 
factor. Amalfi was to become, along 
with Venice, the leading Italian mer- 
chant republic of its day. with fleets 
coursing over the Mediterranean and 
warehouses in all the important Near 
Eastern towns - Antioch, Jerusalem, 
Acre and Old Cairo (Fustat). Amalfi- 
tan colonies existed in northern Africa, 
Sicily and. nearer home, Salerno, 
Apulia and surely Rome. The connec- 
tion with the Abbey of Monte Cnssino 
was held very firm out also the connec- 
tion with Islam, fn short, the Amolfita- 
nl were to be found everywhere - as 
William of Apulio described them, 
“Bearing away their merchandise to 


scll/And loving to carry back the wares 
they have bought". Thus the member^ 
of tne family of Maurus commissioned 
bronze doors in Constantinople which 
were given to the Cathedral at Amalfi, 
to Monte Cassino, to San Paolo fuori le 
Mura in Rome and to the sanctuary of 
San Michele at Monte Snnt'Angelo in 
Apulia. 

With the coming of the Normans the 
Amalfitani had to think again and they 
literally handed themselves over to 
Robert Guiscard for protection against 
their old enemies, tne Sulurnirani. In 
fact, under the Normans the two 
hostile cities became confederates but 
the Amalfitani were not content with 
Norman rule, frequently rebelled and 
were finally subdued by King Roger II 
in 1131. Four years Inter me Pisans 
attacked the city, and repeated their 
vicious attack in 1 137. The destruction 
was considerable. Thus passed the 
glory of Amnlfi. 

In his excellent study of a group of 
ivory carvings in the Cathedral of 
Salerno, usually known ns ihe paliotto, 
Robert P. Bergman examines the ico- 
nography of the Old and New Testa- 
ment scenes to be found on (he panels, 
analyses their style with great pers- 
picuity, and offers the view that the 
paliotto was originally a pair of doors 
set up in the chancel screen in the 
cathedral about the time of its conse- 
cration in IQR4 during the espiscopatc 
of Alfunus I (1058-1085). Allanus had 
composed the tltuU which accompanied 
the frescoes depicting the Old and New 
Testament scenes in the atrium of (he 
basilica at Monte Cassino. But, of 
course, the iconography and the style 
of the ivory carvings are complex and 
reflect many different traditions. In his 
attempt to unravel these traditions 
Professor Bergman ranges widely, 
from the sixth-century Cotton Genesis 
in the British Museum, now, as the 
result of a fire in the eighteenth 


century, reduced to a few charred 
fragments . some tenth-century Byzan- 
tine Octateuchs. some eleventh- 
century Anglo-Saxon manuscripts and 
a great many other artefacts, frescoes, 
ivory carvings, bronze doors and so on. 

Bergman was a pupil of Kurt Wcitz- 
mann at Princeton and his book is very 
much a product of the tuition he 
received mere. Weitzmann’s “cyclic” 
approach to the transmission of narra- 
tive illustration, his establishment of 
recensions or "families” of cycles, 
often based on lost prototypes, arouses 
some misgivings. One scholar once 
wrote that late antique manuscripts 
appeared to have been produced at 
Alexandria, Antioch. Rome, Constan- 
tinople - and Princeton. In the long run 
Bergman's conclusions on the Salerno 
ivory carvings appeur to he sound. 
There is, however, another snag. No 
one denies that the carvings appear to 
be based in part on a group called 
“Grade” at one time thought to be 
part of a chair sent to Grado from 
Alexandria by the Emperor Hcrac- 
lius in the early seventh century. No 
one .today, as far as this reviewer is 
aware, accepts this tradition. But a 
few years ago Weitzmann wrote a 
most learned article arguing that 
these “Grado" panels were produced 
in a Syro-Palestinian workshop in the 
late seventh or eighth century. This 
theory is disturbing. It seems to me 
that the panels are more likely to 
have been produced in southern Ita- 
ly, probably in Amalfi, in the tenth 
century but it would take another 
article to demonstrate why. Berg- 
man's conclusion that the Salerno 
panels were produced at Amalfi 
seems entirely cogent. 

The book concludes with a catalogue 
of the panels and related Amalfitan 
ivory carvings and a sequence of good 
illustrations. It will clearly remain a 
standard work for many years to come. 


Fruits of the loom 


By Dale Idiens 

VENICE LAMB and JUDY HOLMES: 
Nigerian Weaving 

276pp, with 68 colour and 356 
monochrome illustrations. Herting- 
fordburyi Roxford Books. £32. 

0 907129 00 5 

Widespread interest in African hand- 
weaving is no more than a decade old, 
but it is already- evident that the 
conti uont possesses a rich textile tradi- 
tion In which Nigeria has a major- 


f ilace. for all the basic African loom 
ypes, yams and means of decoration 
occur in Nigeria, and in some cases 
in Nigeria rflone. '■ 

"> This book documents an industry 
which historically has been of great 
significance. to Nigeria, although today 
handwenving . Is generally in decline 
and in some areas totally extinct, while 
' in others the tradition survives only to 
produce cloth for ceremonial pur-v 
poses. . 

t. ■' - 1 The authors concentrate upon : thc 
idlffetbrit rproofl-pf .loom arid: thebwav- * 
“ : lag prtiedues, 1 . fofcfocUrtgJristhpds of 

. ' paiterhlna cloth, su^h as warp-striping 
■ Hpd weft inlay, that relate directly to its 
manufacture. DeccrfiUve techniques 
; carried out after; weaving, ■ such . as. 
’ : dyeing. .and- embroidery, are largely; 

1 ; omitted: The book is extensively ffius- 

tratwftoith excellent colour aqd; black 
'! aiid 1 white phoiographs, ; and- divides 
, ■ ‘ ibid two! parts! the: first and longest by 

: Verdc$ Lnipb; on.H|ib hbrizohtal Iboixi 
.- used by ntert; a it d“ the second bV Judy 

•: ;■■■'> H&Unefi tnistfie vertical loom, used by 
..-it. v-> ' : t&mani.Thfcfe iS Mo ri sec tf on, - jointly 
'L.’ - aOthoVed;;' on two remnfkrible t ekanv 

1 .-id Mt I '.(Aluu 


previously documented. She fully de- 
scribes weaving by men among the 
Yoruba, Nupe and Hausa peoples and 
Includes lesser-known traditions in 
Borno and Gongola and among the 
Jukun, .Tiv and Mumuye, the Tatter 
group being unique in Nigeria in their 
use of a raised ground loom. 

Mrs Lamb meticulously catalogues 
regional variations of the horizontal 
loom and describes the weaving pro- 
cesses, cloths produced, and their use. 
She relates present weaving practice^ 
to the archaeological and the written 
record and sets them in the context of 
both traditlonnl and contemporary 
trade networks. Both authors empha- 
size the complexities of Nigorian 
marketing systems and the difficulties 
ip identifying the origins of Individual 
cloths when traders themselves often 


lack accurate knowledge of their 
sources. • 

Drawing on her considerable know- 
ledge of museum collections end the 
existing literature, together with the 
results of a formidable programme of 
fieldwork, Mrs Lamb provides an 
necdunt that teems with fresh insights 
and new evidence, although sometimes 
discoveries nre pnssed ovpr with frus- 
tratibg Speed, Fpf example, she'raporis* 
having sqeh a specimen of the type Of 
loom once tfscajpY the Buiui to weave a 
.Tare funerary clafli and says it is' 
vertical although apparently operated 
by a<nuui. .This find is of considerable 
importance since other authori ties who 
.: have] recorded this ■ Bqnu cloth have 
' been unable |o clo more than speculate 
oh, the fortiiiOf the loom employed, so 
on? hopes that. Mrs Lhmb will enlarge; 
bn her. discovery. ‘ 

; The section by Judy’ Holmes on the 



Several of these groups are already 
well-known, for women's weaving in 
Nigeria is more extensively 
documented in the existing literature 
lhan that of men. The author also 
covers less well-known weaving dis- 
tricts such as Keffi and Nasarawa, 
Owerri and Abakaliki, although the 
amount of information given is some- 
times tantalizingly brief. But Judy 
Holmes is to lie commended for 
achieving a broad survey, and it may be 
that further evidence remains to be 
retrieved by intensive, localized re- 
search. Some of the particular issues . 
she identifies are already being tack- 
led, for example the relationship be- 
tween Ijebu-Ode and Akwete designs 
has been attributed to diffusion 
through trade, in a paper published 
elsewhere after tills book went to 


against uerman atrocities in Belgium aurmg me rirsi YYoria rrar ana 
whose most famous paintings are of boxing matches. This lithographed 
self-portrait (1921) 6v Bellows is taken from on issue of The Princeton 
University Library Chronicle (Volume XLll, Number 2, Winter 1981. 
$5.) devoted to an exhibition of graphic arts in America, 1670-1900 that 
was recently held at the library. The Issue includes articles on American 
graphic art's bv Dale Roylance and twentieth-century American printmak- 
ers by Nancy Finlay and a checklist of ihe exhibition. 


Sustaining principles 

?== ' like folded plate and hanging dish rools 

„ . lyf n . , . and shell dams, which dearly mean 

By J . JM. Richards much to the author; "excitina" isa fre* 

• •• - - quently used epithet. Here tnere is a - 

MARIO SALVADORI: perhaps natural - bias towards Ameri- 

Hniuinn, cia.j tin * " can examples. As a consequence some 

Th/sirenglh’of Architecture 

311pp. W.W. Norton. £8.75. roja j n Spain, Candela in Mexico -get 

0 393 01401 0 ver y little mention. . . ■ 

Professor Salvadqri’s explanations 

How refreshing to be faced with a book of building and engineering methods 
whose title unmistakeably defines what are satisfactorily clear and assume no 
it is about. The first sentence <?f the prior technical knowledge in ■ tne 
author’s preface reads: "This book was render, but one wishes that when he is 
written tor those who love beautiful trying to evoke a picture of the result- 
buildings and wonder how they stand ing architecture his writing d a 
up." Ugly buildings, of course, stand become instead verbose and fulsome, 
up for just the same reasons, but that Here is a sample passage from his chap- 
does not lessen the value of a- dear ter on Hagia Sophia: 
explanation, in layman’s language, of- "'The message created by Anthe- 
i the engineering prindples that lie be- mius for his . Emperor, bis pat- 
hind, and contribute to the shaping of, . rlarch, and his people rang loud 
different types of building, ancient and and clear. This space, a symbol ot 
modern. the protective love of the Church 

That Is what Mario Salvador!, an 

eminent American civil engineer, has 52ft vjJK himiblv assemEled 

provided. Only one chapter strays tect the people humbly asscmoicu 

somewhat outside his declared pur- 
poses, the Second, devoted to the 
pyramids of Egypt. We do not. need to 


Nigerian Weaving is without a doubt 
a major contribution to the study of 
African textiles and will be of value to 
the layman and the specialist, The 
authors claim with justification that 
their book is the most comprehensive 
survey of its kind to date, although they 
would certainly agree that it is not 
definitive and that there is still scope 

Shell Petroleum Company who spon- 
sored the work , for producing a worthy 
record of Nigerian weaving. . 

The recently published Worcester 
Blue and White Porcelain 1751-1790 


totally, a pyramid is What It becomes. 
That chapter Is devoted Instead, quite 
interestingly if not so relevantly, to the 
procedures that were involved in build- 
4rtgH»ffyvtntriW»tm 

they served. 1 ‘ . .j. . 

i The treatment. Is not evolutionary. 
.There are chapters dealing each 'with a ' 
single famousTbuilding, chosen to illus- 


Blue JVS -1W ' . concluding with a brief survey 


E4 



i-‘ 1 , 'ITtfc first phrtQfMipbopk U i|» JPftW . 

H reaterlpibroitto thb:g|iWjhl«t 
Wphicd . an,.abknpw- 

^ljKAWM:»4aylnT, 

• • : uh 8 vnubver^d ; hiahy ra d re Weaving 

.-I'jM'v " ' ' ! l 'tfi v- v J . Jir}-: :1? o/ ■ 


\beijeflt | from the V practical weavi ng 
" experience of poth authors, . dud Mrs 
! Holra^ with aii exceptionally 

.clcjir, pnd/'decailod i acqourtc ; ; of the 
vw<?rkingsbfthq Vertical lqom, fallowed 
by descriptions oftfit; doth produced, 
-. by- women in rivo ; area^, m nonhem 
.rNigerla ; the Okeije roglon.-and aroOng' 
' the ydrtiba,. Nupe and Ibo- peoples,. 


(367pp, . Barrie and Jenkins. £42 un- 
til October 31.. Thereafter £48) Is a 
handsomely illustrated encyclopaedic 
guide to the porcelain of that period. 
After a general review of the 
•Worcesier factory the book is di- 
vided into two main sections: The 
, Patterns, painted and printed. These 
are- further, subdivided so that, the 
reader can easily identify a design on 
.the ', bdsis .1 qf ,itjj'« subject / matter; ■ 
Alongside each illustration there is -a 
useful boinruehtafy giving informa- 
tion. is fo the comparative rarjty . of 
the desigh, identlfying marks' eXam- 
; pie? of shapes oL wares :■ bearing -the . 


(rate, a particular constructional prin- 
ciple ana concluding with a brief survey 
of other developments of the same 


kind.' Beauvais Cathedral, for example, 
represents the dynamism of Gothic 
construction with Its counterbalancing 
stresses of vault and pier and buttress; : 
Hagia Sophia represents, the spatial 
triumphs of dome construction; Brook- ' 
lyn Bridge represents the principle of 
cable suspensibn. There; Is an admir- 
able chapter on the Eiffel Tower. Be- 
tween these are chapters describing the 


'siniclural 1 nature of various bimdjng 
types stidt as (he skyscraper v, ana! 
others explaining about reinforced 1 ' 
•concrete and about .the sjifi newer 
' pneumatic structures- i /■[ ~ 


kVVk UIV m 

to pray tor the protection of me 
great King of the Jews, God- 
made-rndn for their salvation. But 
the magnificent interior does also « 
signify Ihe greatness of the state 
and gives assuranw of its strengtn 
and magnanimity. The light. 
porting the dome made it into a j 
’•dome of heaven” and 
^TOe^spiri^to cqlesti a.Mhou^D 1 

■, domes, reminding worshipped of , 

. me richness qf“ the Emperors 
palace. Meanwhile the’ ebutch 
orientation pointed to the 118 P® 

• siln and ' to the hopes ot jjje. 

■ world, and the altar under tne 
eastern half-dome roofing to 
apse lay in its semi-darkness ‘9 
increase the mystery of the ma»- ; 

1 Seldom haVe two such’ contrasting 

- messages as those : broadcast y 

Hagia Sophia been incdrppratco 
In’ a single . harmonious any 
merizing ’architectural ambience^ 

.. • There Is. more in this vein, no ooU 
the prodqct of the authors. $enulne 
epthusto ;yet. the ;wjiole, nature ana . 
i purpose of thte bdpk den^d amo** 

■ practical use of lantfuage. Fprtunat^y 

V the- numerous lineJlJuStratipii|, wWcn 
r plaV a Vi tal ^mddeloyarjty; 

They.are the-work of $ara!inda Hooke 
and Ghri^tbjpher Rag^s; and 9 re i ®r 1 


-pie? '-ofvsrtap^'oL wares! Waring'. ^the, pnwmanc.sinjqiu.ros-, j- They.arethewbrkof§araun^.Hpo«i 

patteroTand public coltectloyiS' wh^re; . v A; lot, pLattentioa is i^d tp-recent and Chri3tbpber Ragija; and are sku 
they, can be ,tleen, ; ■ . v . . * < ( . Q ■ • ‘-’f s •jkpje.aaiJrad; 4cVelqpraerila ;ln qonctete •«' fully' sluiplinea and. Mucafojy drawn.. 

7 !." Vi i": ‘ ■ 1 J V r - J .?S !■:! -t’- 1 ' 'i : •, *.i tf ' '• r -’ ’^1- ' T * ‘ : f- '• ' 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


The was which is 


By C. W. E. Bigsby 

LEE JENKINS: 

Faulkner and Black-White Relations 
A Psychoanalytic Approach 
301pp. Columbia University Press S26. 
0 231 04744 4 

nONNIE J. BARTHOLD: 

Black Time 

Fiction of Africa, the Caribbean, and 
the United States 

209pp. Yale University Press. £11. 

0 300 02573 4 

William Faulkner once observed that 
“time is a fluid condition which has no 
existence except in the momentary 
avutars of individual people. There is 
no such thing as imv - only is. If hyi? 
existed there would be no grief nnd 
sorrow." Hu might have said the some 
of a group of people or a race. For, 
paradoxically, the black American and 
the southerner arc united not only by 
the power and authority which they are 

H ared to concede to the past but by 
conviction that the past is not 
simply a force giving shape to experi- 


ence or providing a due to present 
action: it is itself a present fact. 

Black and southerner unite in feel- 
ing themselves the victims of history, in 
some sense dislodged from time, spec- 
tators of their own threatened inconse- 
quence. The battle which they 
separately wage is to claim a right of 
access to the present through reclaim- 
ing and hence transforming an 
ambiguous past. 

The black writer’s ambivalence with 
regard to history is understandable. It 
has to be re-invented before it can be 
claimed; it has to be granted the 
retrospective grace of heroic resistance 
and denial before It can be integrated 
into a myth of personal and sodal 
emancipation. So, too, for the south- 
ern writer. The past contains so much 
which will not bear inspection that It is 
recast as legend, reconstructed as an 
elaborate myth. 

One of the strengths of Lee Jenkins's 
Faulkner and Black-White Rela- 
tions Is that It identifies this critical 
truth, and discusses with genuine 
insight the conflicts which generated 
Faulkner’s BttJtude to hi* black charac- 
ters. Jenkins attacks Faulkner for what 
he sees as his misrepresentations of the 
Negro. He Indicts his “radsro", his 
"tendency to heighten reality to the 
level of the symbouc and mythic, and to 
distort the reality of black life for his 
own aesthetic ends". In support he 
jnvokes both the novels and Faulkner's 
interviews. The charge is a crude one, 
requiring more than the rhetorical 
Indictments which rather too many cri- 
tics in the past decade or so have substi- 
tuted for dose analysis. For the most 
part, Professor Jenkins provides thBt 
analysis. . 

He Is plainly correct Id Insisting on 
the reductiveness Implied In Faulkner's 
observation that "tne will of man to 
prevail will even take the nether chan- 
nel of the black man, black race, before 
it will, relinquish, succumb, be de- 


feated”. A* Jenkins rightly indicates. 
Faulkner's work the implied insult is 
both softened and intensified by a sen- 
timentality compounded of guilt and 
compassion which is never sufficiently 
remote from contempt. For it is less n 
case of the will of man to prevail even 
taking the nether channel of the black 
race, than of it especially taking this 
channel. And this, in turn, is less an 
expression of irony than of a kind of 
blundering, even well-meaning, insol- 
ence. 

Thus, Faulkner projects Dilsey, in 
The Sound and the Fury, Into an indefi- 
nite future which in no way differs from 
the past; she is presented as nothing 
more thun a passive resource of under- 
standing, to be unlocked by white 
desperation. It is as though Faulkner 
never really learnt the lesson he seems 
to be offering in Light In August. The 
Negro endures precisely because he Is 
kept out of time and hence remains 
immune to its ironies. But as a conse- 
quence, of course, he is also denied 
access to its victories. As Faulkner 
himself observed in his Nobel Prize 
address, endurance alone is not 
enough: man must prevail. And that 
victory can only be won within time. If 
Go Down Moses and Intruder in the 
Dust are evidence that he did come to 
appreciate the existence of a density 
and an active dimension to black life 
which he had earlier been inclined to 
dismiss or ignore, they never quite 
redeemed his earlier portraits. He 
could never entirely liberate the blacks 
from his owrt myths in which he pre- 
sumed they ana he were mutually 
entrapped. 

For Bonnie J. Barthold, in Black 
Time: Fiction of Africa, the Caribbean 
and the United States, the black dispos- 
session from time is not simply a pro- 
duct of American experience. It unites, 
in particular, fiction writers of Africa 
and America. She quotes Chinua 
Achebe's observation that the blacks 
must rebuild “the foundations of the 
past" without retreating from the 
present. And this is, indeed, the special 
task which so many black writers have 
assumed. Just how sophisticated this 
engagement with a past needs to be, 
which must not be sentimentalized if it 
Is to have strength of both an enabling 
myth and a cultural weapon, Is made 
apparent In this intelligent and con- 
cerned account. 

The marks of the dissertation, from 
which the book grew, remain, in the 
intensity with which the thesis is 
pressed. But, for the most part, it 
offers a narrative account of black 
writing which describes the way in 
which lilstorical disruptions are sub- 
sumed In a developing myth of con- 
tinuity without itself relapsing into a 
mere celebration of persistence or a 
portrait of unquestioned communality. 
The disjunction between personal and 
public time, between a self located on 
centre stage, and a society which 
dislodges that self from tne stage 
altogether, is potentially the source of 
a tragic or ironic experience. But 
Professor Barthold sees it equally as a 
source of energy and as.evidence of a 


and distinctive literature. 
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By John Batchelor ■ 

K. M. NEWTON: • 

George Elioft Romantic Humanist ' 
A Study of the Philosophical Struc- 
ture of her Novels 

215pp. Macmillan. £12, • 

Q 335,28101 2 • , ; . : 

Speaking of George Eliot, John Bayldy 
remarksjn The Romantlc\Survival that 
the novelists, rather 1 than, the poets, ol 
me nineteenth century, ’’are the real 
beneficiaries of ; the great -Romqntic 
endowment , aoji jt is widely agreed 

that the memory of tha t|c poets 
has fed thq ehoracterizaripns of Maggie 
TulUver and \Vilj Latvia*. K : . M. New- 
ton s boolt is a Systematic inouirv 'innv 


divided into “organicist" and. “egotis- 
tical". he suggests, then all GeOrge 
Eliot ? novels can be seep as dramatiz- . 
ing a conflict between those elements. 

The terms are awkward but the idea 
is interesting and rnbcli of the discus- 
sion is convincing. Remold, that 
intractable book,' is given a sustained >■ 
and serious consideration which at 
least persuades one to re-read It, and. 

Silas Mumer is brought into promi- . .. 
nence with the Suggestion thnl Rnveloe 
is, like Carlyle's Bury St Edmunds, a: ■' 
"pre-industrlaj organic community” 
which is ’-set up as an example to the ■ 
present”,. Mr Nevyion Writes well oh 
the role of memory in Tfre Mill on ihe 
Flosl, ^arid' Mille Jhe-fsvggestion that 1 ; 
Daniel Derdnda presents a "decadent" r 
society Is quite familiar, Newton argues 
that this is true of Mldrilemarch as well; 1 
that, rpmantlqism i Itself Is In a sense : .. . 

iL.i I, 
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the possibility that George Slpt Is an- decadchfr and that Dorothea ‘.‘must : 
nett of the Romantic movement- iri.' cbme. to ierins with the failure of her, . ! • 
aspects! of her,: work; \Jf. the:. 'pre-roman tie belief, in a coherent Order - ,i 
impulses of the. : Romantics' taii ■■ be Tn the. world'*; - i- ; . , 


Courses olferod by the Floetiampion Institute of Hlghoi Education arc in 
combined studies loading lo university lira! and highoi tfegiccs. The 
Institute ceeta to mako ihe following appointment as soon as possible. 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications err, invited horn graduate; Chanorod Librarians lo bo run as 
Librarian ar Whlteirmda CoUngu E aperient* of management and 
mlointstiun woik in Dis field of collaBoJtt-adomlc librarianship Is 
aMentlallogaihBMArfth o knowledge) of and/ or inieroaiin rho literature of 
science ends Iso, preferably, tha social adencos 

Thaauccossful candidate will be basod at Whlielands Cologo but may 
bo required 10 undonako duties ai any ol (ho fnatUuio Btvaihn. 

Salary (Burfihimafianlor Lociurar) CD 624 TIZ.MI pros London 
allows ncuC 7 GB. 

Further particulars and application forme may ba obtained from 
R. A. Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehampton Institute ol Higher 
Education. Rtnhardson Building. Dlgby Stuan Collage, Roehampton 
Larva, London SW1BBPH. 

Closing data tot HpL'hcattona: Monday 3 August 198 f. 
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The Oxford 
Shakespeare 


Oxford University Press seeks an Assistant Editor for the 
Oxford Shakespeare, under the general Editor Dr. Stanley 
Wells. 

The successful applicant will have specialized in 
Shakespearian studies to second degree standard, will have, 
preferably, some experience of scholarly editorial work, and 
will have a passion for accuracy. 

The preferred age is 23-30. The salary will not be less lhan 
£4,515 per annum. 

Please apply, with full curriculum vllae,to John Bwanzy, Oxford 
University Press (Publishing), Walton Street, Oxford OX2 8DP. 

Oxford University Press 
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POETRY AT THE MERMAID . 

Puddle Dock, Blackfriars, EC4 

FESTIVAL OF THE CITY OF LdNDOril 

“The Buzz of The Earth** 

On tha poetry of Osip MsndelBtram, devised and translated by 
James Groan with Dilya Harriett and Brian Cox. 

12th July at 6 p.m. Tlokets £3; £2; £1 (Supper £41 
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for ttilx pnii In II* Library. 

Tha perron appnlnud will anlat 

3 la Librarian In tha operation and 
ovelonment of the Library, be ro- 
■poiulbla for library pnbllrnltom 
and depul l«e tor Ihe Librarian 


and dapuilie for Ihe Librarian 
where nemawry. Tha library con- 
inlm ovor Id, OOO booha. perlodlrata 


and pamphlet i on Ituuranea and Ta- 
inted aubjecta and oClerr a Tull re- 
ference service and lending remittee 
in members of ihe I iu U nite. 


Cendldaica jmiat ba Chariarad 
Llbrarlnna of al least Nva veers 
standing and should bava had ex- 


parlance at auparvlalaa and relar- 
ence/lnfarmatlnn work In a legal, 
cominsrciiil or similar special lifaar- 
ojy. EapnrleiLce In ihe praducilon of 
library publlratlani and In Ilia use 
of faraiad claaslflcatlon achamaa 
would alio bo advaniageaua. 

Salary c. £6.200 plus generous 
Irlnoe bvnoflla Including non- 
contrlbulorir pension schema and 
mortgage aselitanca. 

Further J alarm it Ion and applica- 
tion I or ms tram tha Secretory 1Ad- 
mlntatralloni, ThB Chartered lnsur- 
anca Institute, 20 Aldermanbunr. 
London ECSV 7IIY. LI03 
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Tor. o recently qualified llbrnrlan 
•asking experience prior to baraoi- 
Ing chartered. 

Salary deal n C5SS6-CAB28 ( In- 
duslva i ot London Atlowapcai. 

Applkfltlmi rgrm and further do-, 
t alls From The Ertabllehmant Offk- 
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